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TxE exhibition of which I write is not to he found at Earl’s Court, 
or Olympia, or the Agricultural Hall, but in the House of Commons. 
The products of Art and Craft displayed therein are not of a material, 
but amoral, perhaps I should say an immoral, character. Yet for all 
that it is, from an outsider’s point of view, a very interesting and 
instructive show. The grand old farce of ‘hoodwinking the British 
public’ is performed there nightly with unfailing success. Illustrations 
of the art of saying one thing and meaning another, of suggesting 
what is false and suppressing what is true, of confusing plain issues 
and conveying erroneous impressions, are given evening after evening 
by the most eminent of Parliamentary craftsmen. 

The British public, as I am well aware, includes Home Rulers as 
well as Unionists, Liberals equally with Conservatives. I am not 
going, in what I have to say, to discuss the advantages or disadvan- 
tages of Home Rule. I have never contended, in what I have written 
on this subject, that Home Rule is an untenable proposition or one 
that cannot be supported by reasons which may commend themselves 
to thoughtful and honest men. The balance of argument seems to 
my mind decisive against Home Rule, but I am ready to admit that 
it may not seem so to other minds equally capable with my own of 
forming an opinion. There is a strong plea to make out for the 
repeal of the Union; and I have sometimes flattered myself that if I 
had been retained for the defence I could have made out a better 
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case than most of my fellow-journalists have as yet succeeded in 
making. Be this as it may, I admit that to believe in Home Rule is 
no proof of original sin or even of intellectual incapacity. What 
I complain of is not that Mr. Gladstone is endeavouring to repeal the 
Union or that the English Liberals support his endeavours, but that 
the latter are beguiled into supporting his policy on false grounds. 

I do not think my Home Rule friends will dissent from me when 
I say that in their belief they are supporting a measure which while 
according local autonomy to Ireland will maintain intact the integrity 
of the Empire and the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. They 
have every reason so to believe, as they have been assured time after 
time that this is the truth by leaders in whom, rightly or wrongly, 
they repose confidence. Possibly at the outset these assurances were 
given in good faith, but they are repeated long after their authors 
must have realised their fallacy. 

Up to the date of the last general election Mr. Gladstone and 
his colleagues may have honestly imagined they could obtain such 
a majority as to render them independent of the Irish vote. Had 
they obtained this majority they would have dictated terms to 
their Nationalist allies, and would have said, in substance if not in 
words, ‘ All that we can grant you is a subordinate Parliament with 
restricted powers of legislation.’ But after the election the boot 
was on the other foot. The Nationalists, not the Gladstonians, were 
masters of the situation, and the former. dictated terms to the latter. 
Mr. Gladstone would have better consulted his own reputation and 
the interests of the Liberal party if under these conditions he had 
declined to take office. The sacrifice was too great, and having pro- 
cured office by the purchase of the Irish vote he was bound to pay 
the purchase price. This price was the concession to Ireland of an 
independent Parliament and an independent Executive, in other words 
the concession of absolute legislative and administrative indepen- 
dence. But this is exactly what the English Liberals had been told 
they were not to be asked to concede. The only way, therefore, Mr. 
Gladstone could hope to carry his Bill through the House of Commons 
was to grant the substance of Home Rule, and yet at the same time 
to keep the English Liberals under the delusion that he was only 
granting the shadow. It is this fatal necessity which has compelled 
the Premier and his colleagues to resort to a series of tactics which 
are doubtless ingenious, but which are still more indubitably dis- 
creditable. Whether in the long run these tactics will prove successful 
is a matter on which I have my own opinion. That honesty is the 
best policy is not a maxim of universal acceptation. One man may 
deceive another to his own mundane advantage, whatever may be 
the case with regard to his spiritual welfare. But no man can deceive 
a nation. There is one person, says the French proverb, who is 
cleverer than all the world put together, and that is all the world. 
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Still, as I have said already, Mr. Gladstone is displaying an amount 
of tactical skill which would be worthy of the highest admiration if 
exerted ina better cause. For close upon seven years he has kept the 
British public absolutely in the dark by concealing even the bare out- 
lines of the scheme by which he professed himself able to reconcile the 
concession of autonomy to Ireland with the maintenance of the Union. 
When the Bill was finally introduced, every demand for explanation 
as to the mode by which these professions were to be justified in 
practice was met by the rejoinder that the second reading only asserted 
the fundamental principle of the measure, and that all questions of 
the modus operandi must be deferred till the Bill was in committee. _ 
Now that the Bill is in Committee the old system is pursued, and 
every inconvenient question is either evaded or postponed. To find 
confirmation of this statement you have only to refer to any of the 
reports of the recent debates in Parliament during the last two months. 
The limits of space will preclude my giving anything approaching to 
a complete catalogue. All I can do is to pick out a few illustrations 
haphazard. To know that a bottle is corked it is not necessary to 
drink it to the dregs. A few sips will suffice to show that the wine 
is not worth the drinking. So it, is with the Ministerial conduct 
of the discussion in Committee. There is no need, even if space 
allowed, to discuss the whole. A few samples will suffice, and 
to make my case clearer I will select these samples passim from 
recent debates which are comparatively fresh in the public recollec- 
tion. 

The third clause runs : ‘ The Irish Legislature shall not have power 
to make laws in respect of the following matters.’ The matters in 
question include the succession to the throne, issues of peace or 
war, the conclusion of treaties, naturalisation, and a variety of other 
subjects which come clearly within the domain of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. If these restrictions were intended in good faith, they would 
secure, as much as any paper guarantees could secure, the Irish 
Parliament being in reality a subordinate Legislature. In order 
to make this measure more clear, Lord Wolmer proposed to add words 
declaring that the Irish Parliament should not be allowed to vote 
money for any object coming within the category on which legislation 
was prohibited except on the recommendation of the Crown, signified 
by a Minister of the Imperial Parliament. Ifthe restriction in question 
had been seriously intended to be obligatory, Lord Wolmer’s amend- 
ment was only its logical corollary. Supposing, for instance, France 
were to go to war with Italy and to propose the re-establishment of the 
Temporal Power of the Papacy. In such an event the Irish Parliament 
would, by the charter of its existence, be precluded from passing any 
legislation favourable to the papal cause. So farso good. Butit follows 
as a matter of course that the Irish Parliament would, on the same 
principle, be precluded from voting a grant in aid in support of the 
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cause. Yet when this plain issue was submitted to the House 
by Lord Wolmer’s amendment, Mr. Gladstone forthwith declined to 
accept any restriction on the money-voting powers of this so-called 
subordinate Parliament. He pleaded, first, that questions as to the 
money-voting power could be more properly discussed at a later period ; 
secondly, that the right of interference on the part of any Imperial 
minister in the action of the Irish Parliament was a thing to be de- 
precated; and, lastly, that the object aimed at by the amendment 
might be better secured by the addition of some guarding words when 
the House had arrived at the discussion of the financial clauses. 
His main argument, however, was that the Irish Parliament would 
stultify itself by voting moneys it had no legal right to vote, and 
that ‘among the innumerable imputations cast upon the Irish Legis- 
lature he had never heard the suggestion that it would be in the 
habit of making itself ridiculous.’ With the recollection of the pro- 
ceedings of Committee Room No. 15 fresh in our memories such an 
assertion is a hard trial on our credulity. But the Prime Minister 
carefully avoided stating what was to be the remedy of the British 
Parliament, supposing the Irish Parliament chose to incur the risk of 
voting a grant they were not legally justified in veting. The closure 
was moved as usual by Mr. Morley, and the amendment was rejected 
amidst the cheers of Mr, Gladstone’s supporters. Thus, practically, 
while Mr, Gladstone conciliates the English Liberals by assuring them 
the Irish Legislature is forbidden to legislate on Imperial issues, he 
satisfies his Nationalist allies by studiously leaving open their right to 
vote subsidies on behalf of the very objects on which they are forbidden 
to legislate, 

A day or two later an amendment was moved defining the powers 
of the Irish Legislature in respect to legislation about the carrying 
and using of arms, In principle it would be the most flagrant 
injustice if a Dublin Parliament were to make the use of arms illegal 
in Ulster while encouraging it in Cork; and if it were realised that 
under Home Rule Irish Protestants would be rendered liable to such 
oppression as this, there would be an immediate outcry against the 
Bill in England, It was necessary, therefore, to meet the amend- 
ment halfway. Mr, John Morley, while objecting to the amendment 
as impractically wide, declared that the Government were prepared 
‘to debar the Irish Legislature from making laws with reference to 
the carrying or using of arms for military purposes,’ To say less was 
impossible, Yet forthwith Mr, Sexton protested against such a 
concession being made withont previous consultation with the Irish 
Nationalists, The threat was sufficient to bring Mr, Gladstone to 
the front with the declaration that the Government had not and never 
had had any idea of accepting the amendment. His English 
adherents were assured that at a later stage the matter at issue 
should be dealt with by some amendment or other, His Irish 
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backers were pacified by the statement that no such amendment 
should interfere in any way with the legitimate powers of the Irish 
Legislature. Both parties were, or professed to be, satisfied; the 
risk of a rupture was averted for the time being, and the amend- 
ment was rejected by a party vote. 

So in like fashion with regard to the appointment of the judicial 
bench. If there is a country in the world in which the administra- 
tion of the law should of right be independent of popular dictation, 
it is Ireland. In order to secure this object Mr. Gerald Balfour pro- 
posed to remove the appointment of judges and magistrates from the 
functions of the Irish Legislature. It was impossible for the Govern- 
ment to object to the principle of this amendment without alienating 
English support ; it was equally impossible to accept it in practice 
without giving mortal offence to the Irish members, not only on 
public but on personal grounds. Judgeships and stipendiary magis- 
trateships are regarded as the due reward of Irish patriotism if ever 
Home Rule is granted. Mr. Gladstone, however, was equal to the 
occasion. He gave with one hand and took away with the other. 
To pacify England he agreed to make it a positive enactment of the 
Bill that the appointment of judges should continue to be vested in 
the Crown. To appease Ireland he added a rider that these appoint- 
ments should be made on the responsibility of the Irish Executive, 
that is, of the ministers representing the Irish parliamentary 
majority. Subject to this stipulation the Irish had no objection to 
the power of appointment being vested in the Crown, while the 
English Liberals considered they had maintained the independence 
of the judicature. And once more the organs of the Liberal party 
went into ecstasies over the tactical skill of the Old Parliamentary 
Hand. 

Instances of a similar kind might be multiplied ad infinitum. If 
you read over the debates you will find that whenever the necessity 
of protecting the Ministry in Ireland is raised, the Ministry are 
the first to protest their desire to secure the rights, liberties, 
and properties of the Protestants and Loyalists. Mr. John Morley 
appeals to his well-known philosophical views to prove that he 
could never be a party to any form of religious or political per- 
secution, Sir William Harcourt, the heavy father of the Glad- 
stonian dramatic company, pooh-poohs the necessity of providing 
against hypothetical dangers, and tries to laugh out the contro- 
versy-with a display of ponderous humour. Mr. Gladstone gushes 
with indignation at the wickedness of suspecting the Irish National- 
ists of any desire to deal with their Protestant and Loyalist fellow- 
countrymen on any other principles than those enounced in the 
Sermon on the Mount, and Sir Thomas Rigby gives the authority of his 
high legal opinion to the effect that in matters of litigation general 
understandings are more satisfactory than formal agreements. But 
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from the Prime Minister down to the Solicitor-General they are all 
of one mind that it would be at once unnecessary and unreasonable 
to sanction any amendment which even seems to imply that the 
Home Rule Parliament may not carry out its obligations faithfully in 
the spirit as well as in the letter. The plain, simple, naked truth is 
that the Ministry are debarred by their compact with the Nationalists 
from making any real concession to the demands of the Unionists, even 
when these demands, in the opinion of their English supporters, are 
fair, just, and reasonable. Yet they are unable to plead the exigencies 
of their compact, because such a plea, however valid in itself, would 
be fatal to their authority with their own party. Being, therefore, 
alike unable to make concessions or to admit that they are unable to 
make them, they have resort to the expedient of making concessions 
ia name which they decline to ratify in practice. 

No doubt I shall be told that no such compact exists, and that 
the Ministry are solely guided by their sense of duty and by a desire 
to do what is best both for Ireland and Great Britain. Technically 
the contradiction would probably be correct. A nod is as good as a 
wink to a blind horse; and there are certain understandings, in 
public as well as in private life, which it is better for all parties not 
to put into writing. The Nationalists know that they can turn out 
the Gladstone Ministry any day they choose; they know, too, that 
Mr, Gladstone and his colleagues know this; and, given this know- 
ledge on both sides, no bond is required. Directly or indirectly, the 
Ministry have been given to understand that any attempt on their 
part to render the Parliament of Dublin subordinate in anything 
but name will involve the defection of their Irish confederates. 
But that—compact or no compact—the Ministry are not at liberty 
to accept any amendment which might render, or even tend to render. 
the supposed subordination of the Home Rule Parliament a fact as 
well as a fiction, is obvious enough. As the French say, it jumps to 
the eyes, In the early stages of the debate in Committee the 
Government, while adhering to the contention that under their Bill 
the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament would be maintained intact, 
met the proposal that words to this effect should be introduced into 
the Bill with every sort of tortuous opposition. Mr. Gladstone, with 
characteristic ingenuity, objected to the insertion of any such words, 
aa they might by implication limit the authority of the Imperial 
Parliament to the United Kingdom and thereby impair its authority 
over the colonies, Still at last, in deference to the views of the 
English Liberals, the Government consented ungraciously to admit, 
in accordance with an amendment of Sir Henry James, that in 
some undefined way the Parliament of Dublin was not to be coequal 
with the Parliament of Westminster. This admission, however, 
limited as it was, gave offence to the Nationalists, and therefore Mr. 
Gladstone lost no time in declaring that the Government intended 
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to resist any amendments by which it might be proposed to 
carry out in practice the. abstract principle, assent to which had 
just been given in theory. This pledge, given to avert the 
displeasure of the Irish brigade, has been faithfully observed. 
If there are two rights which any English Minister might have been 
expected to protect with the utmost care, they are the Petition 
of Right and the Habeas Corpus. According to the proposal of the 
Government, we are about to hand over our fellow-countrymen and 
co-religionists in Ireland, not only without their consent, but in de- 
fiance of their indignant protest, to the rule of an Irish Parliament, 
in which the Anti-English and Anti-Protestant party will, ex hypothesi, 
command an overwhelming majority. In order to remove the ap- 
prehensions of Ulster and still more of the English Liberals who 
sympathise with Ulster, the Ministers lose no opportunity of declar- 
ing that the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament affords an adequate 
guarantee against any possible oppression of the Protestants and 
Loyalists on the part of the subordinate legislature. .If these pro- 
fessions were sincere the Government ought to welcome any sugges- 
tion by which the Protestants and Loyalists could at least be 
secured the fundamental rights belonging to them as subjects of the 
British Crown. Yet when it is suggested that the so-called 
subordinate legislature should not have the power to modify the 
Petition of Right or to suspend the Habeas Corpus without the 
sanction of the so-called supreme Imperial Parliament, the Ministry 
resist the suggestion with the whole force of their authority. 
Every kind of quibble and sophism was brought forward to show 
cause why it was not necessary to grant the protection demanded on 
behalf of the Protestant minority. Every argument was used, 
except the simple one that the Irish Home Rulers would not con- 
sent to any restriction which might impair their power of coercing 
the minority into subjection. At the end, the Government carried 
the day by the vote of the Liberal Nationalist coalition. As usual 
the Nationalists gave out the tune; as usual the Ministerialists 
played the music. 

The honesty, the loyalty, the equity of such a course of tactics is, 
I repeat, entirely independent of the merits or demerits of Home 
Rule, If I were myself absolutely convinced of the necessity or even 
of the expediency of granting Home Rule to Ireland, I should still 
object with equal vigour against the means by which this measure 
is being forced upon the country. The tactics employed are exactly 
those by which a conjurer forces a card upon an unconscious con- 
federate. The attention of the victim is diverted, and while he 
imagines he is choosing a card of his own free will he is in fact 
drawing the very card the conjurer has selected. Home Rule may 
be wise or unwise, but whether the concession of Home Rule is an 
act of sagacious statesmanship or an act of insane folly, it equally 
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involves a fundamental change to our Constitution. This fact has 
been sedulously kept in the background. The Liberals have been led 
to vote for Home Rule on the plea that the Parliament of Ireland is to 
be a subordinate legislature, competent only to deal with local matters: 
it now stands manifest that if the Bill passes, the Irish Legislature is, 
in fact if not in name, to be the supreme governing body in Ireland. 
The public were assured, time after time, that every precaution was 
to be taken to protect the Irish Protestants and Loyalists against any 
possible interference with their civil and religious liberties, and now it 
appears the only guarantee offered them is the personal conviction 
of Mr. Gladstone that the Irish Parliament is never likely to abuse its 
authority. The Bill was recommended to British acceptance mainly 
on the ground that its enactment would relieve the Imperial Parlia- 
ment from the presence of the Irish contingent, and now it is 
obvious that the Irish, like the poor, are to be always with us. 

Let us know the truth. This, if I were a Home Ruler, is the 
question I should address to my leaders: Let us be told, in language 
we can understand, whether the Irish Parliament is to be indepen- 
dent or subordinate ; whether the men of Ulster are or are not to be 
left to the tender mercies of a Celtic and Catholic Administration 
appointed by a Catholic and Celtic Legislature; whether the re- 
sources of Ireland are or are not to be supplemented by subsidies 
levied at the expense of the British taxpayer; whether the Irish 
Parliament is or is not to be allowed to pursue a commercial policy 
inconsistent with, if not hostile to, that of England; whether, in fact, 
Home Rule is or is not to be tantamount to repeal of the Union. Upon 
these and any number of similar questions, I—supposing myself to be 
a Home Ruler on principle—should think it was only due to me to be 
enlightened before I was asked to pledge myself to Home Rule. Yet 
if I asked for an answer I should be met by empty platitudes 
which may mean anything or nothing. It is not enough for me to 
be told that Mr. Gladstone is a man of the highest principles, that 
Mr. Morley is an advanced thinker, that Sir William Harcourt is 
nothing if he is not a man of the world, and that in the opinion of 
this oddly assorted triumvirate the Irish deserve my fullest confidence. 
The Bill may or may not be good in itself, but even if I have faith 
in the drawer I have no very high opinion of the acceptor. I distrust 
the endorsers, and I place no value on the collateral securities offered 
for the advance. If, under these circumstances, I decline to discount 
the Bill, failing fuller explanations, I can hardly be blamed. 

Moreover, strong as may be my belief—on the supposition that I 
am a Gladstonian Liberal—in the virtue of Home Rule, I cannot 
shut my eyes to the fact that Home Rule is a measure to be worked 
by the very men whom I, in times not so long gone by, was taught 
by my present leaders to distrust, I might almost say to despise. 
Unly a few years have come and gone since I heard Mr. Gladstone 
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denounce Mr. Parnell and the Home Rulers as men who marched 
through rapine to the disintegration of the Empire. Not long 
afterwards, when Pigott, the confidant, associate, and agent of the 
Home Rule party, was proved to be an untrustworthy witness, I was 
ordered by the selfsame leaders to pin my faith on Mr. Parnell’s 
veracity and patriotism. Within a still briefer period I was in- 
structed to change front, and to declare that the Uncrowned King 
was a politician utterly unworthy of political credence because in 
his private character he was not altogether blameless, as judged 
by the standard of the Nonconformist conscience. And now I am 
finally called upon to support Home Rule on the theory that the 
O’Briens, Dillons, Sextons, Healys, and the rest are men scarcely 
susceptible of the failings of ordinary humanity. It may be 
so; but my faith has already been subjected to so many trials, 
I can scarcely be held responsible if it is somewhat weak and 
wavering. Nor is my lack of belief rendered less excusable by the 
discovery that these high-minded patriots display all the faults and 
weaknesses which have disgraced every Irish national organisation, 
save during the brief interval when they were led and governed under 
the iron rule of a Protestant landlord of English descent. Disreput- 
able dissensions, sordid jealousies, ignoble rivalries—these, as in the 
past, are the characteristics to-day of the Irish patriots, to whose 
uncontrolled power Mr. Gladstone begs us to entrust the control of 
Ireland, the lives and properties of Protestant and Loyalist Irishmen, 
and the fortunes of the British Empire on the strength of his own 
conviction that they are men of personal honour and public spirit. 
At some conclave of diplomatists Talleyrand is reported to have 
looked round and asked in a stage whisper, ‘Who is it who is being 
deceived here?’ If a similar question. were asked me in this 
embroglio of Home Rule, I, as a supposed English Home Ruler, 
should reply without hesitation, ‘It is I who am at once the object 
and the victim of the deception.’ 


Epwarp DIcey. 
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THE NINTH CLAUSE 


(JO MY FELLOW GLADSTONIANS) 


It is you, my brother Gladstonian, my fellow ‘item,’ who force this 
polemic upon me. You desert the Master on the Ninth Clause, and 
prefer to follow Mr. Labouchere and Mr. Harry Lawson, who reverse 
or reject it. I propose to stand by it as long as its author does, and 
I see no ground for supposing that he means to abandon it. Last 
June, at Edinburgh, he said that it would be 


the duty of the Government to consider this important subject of the retention of 
the Irish members in conjunction with every part of the case, to make to Parlia- 
ment the proposition which in detail they consider to be, upon the whole, the 
best, and to use every effort in their power to carry it into law. 


The Ninth Clause is the proposition so foreshadowed and assured 
beforehand of the Chief’s support. 

There can be no doubt that it embodies his conviction as to what 
is politically right. If Ireland gets a government and legislature of 
its own, it may be theoretically right that its representatives should 
share in the control of common or Imperial affairs in the Imperial 
Parliament ; but Mr. Gladstone’s distinctly announced and long- 
cherished contention is that in that case they should not also partici- 
pate in the management of British affairs. 

He said so very emphatically in 1886 when introducing the first 
Home Rule Bill : 


I think it will be perfectly clear that if Ireland is to have a domestic legisla- 
ture, Irish peers and Irish representatives cannot come here to control English 
and Scotch affairs. That I understand to be admitted freely... . The one thing 
follows from the other. There cannot be a domestic legislature in Ireland dealing 
with Irish affairs, and Irish peers and Irish representatives sitting in Parliament 
at Westminster to take part in English and Scotch affairs. 


At Manchester in June, 1880, he said: 


I will not be a party to giving to Ireland a legislative body to manage Irish 
concerns, and at the same time have Irish members in London acting and voting 
on English and Scotch concerns. 


At Singleton Abbey, in June 1887, where he indicated his aban- 
donment of the exclusion policy of the 1886 Bill, in deference to an 
assumed preponderance of public opinion, and not because he did not 
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think ‘it the right solution—which to this hour he manifestly does 
—we find him still saying: 
It is very hard to say at the present moment what particular form we may 


best adopt in order to provide for the continuing interest of Ireland through her 
representatives in the transaction of Imperial concerns at Westminster. 


This inadmissibility of Irish control of British business under a 
Home Rule system is no new idea with Mr. Gladstone. In March, 
1874, he thus referred to Mr. Butt’s Home Rule scheme: 


That plan is this: that exclusively Irish affairs are to be judged in Ireland, 
and that then the Irish members are to come to the Imperial Parliament and to 
judge as they may think fit of the general affairs of the Empire, and also of affairs 
exclusively English and Scotch [Mr. Butt: ‘No, no’]. It is all very well for 
gentlemen to cry ‘No’ when the blot has been hit by the hon. gentleman 
opposite. 


Of this utterance Mr. Gladstone, in his History of an Idea, says: 


Thus I again accepted without qualification the principle that Home Rule had 
no necessary connection with separation, and took my objection simply to a pro- 
posal that Irishmen should deal exclusively with their own affairs and also, 
jointly, with ours. 


This objection of twenty years’ standing was reiterated by Mr. 
Gladstone as an objection of prevailing force in February of this year 
when introducing the new Home Rule Bill: 


{t would be (he said) an anomaly that they (the Irish members) should con- 
tinually intervene in questions purely and absolutely British—questions of the 
most purely local character. We must own that, as far as anomaly goes, that is 
a very great anomaly. But it is not, in my opinion, the strongest argument 
against the universal voting of the Irish members. . . . I am afraid of opening a 
possible door to wholesale and dangerous political intrigue. . . . I am afraid that 
in some given case, actuated by a warm love of country, Ireland might yield or 
be led into temptation. I dread creating a state of things in which there may be 
an opening to intrigue of this character with the result that British questions 
might come to be decided on Irish motives. . . . That dread of intrigue appears 
to me to be a most formidable weapon. ... As to that question of the mixture, 
and the large mixture, of individual motives between some party on this side of 
the water and representatives from the other side of the water, with the view to 
make use of Irish votes to decide some question of British interest by indirect 
means, and holding out inducements to the Irish members for their services con- 
nected with the welfare of Ireland, I confess that I and my colleagues have not 
been able to face a contingency such as this. 


Mr. Gladstone does not think he will be singular in this opinion : 


It is what plain unlettered Englishmen would think who cannot understand 
why Irish votes on some question of education, or some other matter in which 
Englishmen were interested and which was in no respect Irish, should be deter- 
mined by those who had a separate Parliament to determine the same question 
for themselves. 


Hence, on the whole, the Ninth Clause as the inevitable necessity of 


the legislative situation. 
I need not have piled up these quotations, do you say? Perhaps; 
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but I particularly wish you to know how you and I stand. - You will 
see now that it is I who am the orthodox Gladstonian, while you are 
the heretic. I champion the Chief, youabet the rebel. But, indeed, 
until recently there was no louder advocate of Mr. Gladstone’s 
opinions than the heresiarch you follow. For more than six months 
Mr. Labouchere held these ideas, and filled his weekly newspaper 
with such outcries as ‘really cannot comprehend how any human 
being can suggest that, whilst Irish are to manage their local affairs 
without us, they are to be allowed controlling voice in our local affairs,’ 
‘utter folly of British issues being at mercy of Irish members, whilst 
we have granted Ireland Home Rule,’ ‘not disposed to convert Irish 
rights into British wrongs, or place my constituents under hoof of 
Ireland,’ ‘hardly believe any member of Cabinet so lost to most 
elementary notion of self-government as wish to retain Irish members 
as means to carry British reforms by Irish votes,’ ‘as outrageous as 
to stuff Irish Parliament with British members to secure majority 
there,’ ‘do Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley imagine Great Britain 
accept Bill securing Ireland freedom from our interference in her 
affairs and giving Irish members casting vote in ours,’ ‘to make 
Irish members future arbiters of our affairs as outrageous as plac- 
ing arbitrament in hands of delegation of Greenlanders,’ and so forth 
and so forth. How from such a starting point your present leader 
has so rapidly worked himself round to the opposite point of the 
compass is not a question of importance to any rational creature, but 
it should warn you that at any moment you may find yourself leader- 
less, and confronted by your late captain grinning at you from a 
totally new and to you inacessible position. 

But you say, However right Mr. Gladstone’s opinion may be in 
the abstract, the in-and-out clause is absolutely unworkable. Have 
you considered what a tremendous plunge forward into the Anti- 
Gladstonian bog you make in that declaration? Either Mr. Gladstone 
knew that the in-and-out clause was unworkable when he put it in 
the Bill, or he did not. The first alternative is excluded, because it 
means that our revered leader has been befooling the country and 
ourselves to make a tactical catch of the second reading—an insulting 
and incredible supposition. You must therefore be of opinion that 
the distinguished man whom I have often heard you with pleasure 
describing as the oldest, the wisest, the most gifted, the most accom- 
plished, the most eloquent, the most experienced—in a word, the 
greatest Parliamentary statesman in the world, is an incompetent 
bungler in his own business, a fabricator of unworkable clauses and 
does not knuw it, an inventor of machinery that ends in deadlock, a 
compounder of nostrums that aggravate the disease. And yet you 
claim to be a better Gladstonian than the like of myself. You must 
really set a limit to your audacities. 

What reason have you for saying that the Prime Minister’s clause 
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is unworkable? The best judges, after Mr. Gladstone himself, take 
a different view. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, for instance, does not 
share your difficulties. The division of work proposed by the clause, 
he said, 


affects not the principle but the mere machinery and form of legislative work. I 
am by no means indifferent (he continued) to the forms of this House which have 
come down to us as the result of long experience, but after all they are but forms 
and methods. They are mere machinery, and if they in any way hamper and 
fetter us in adopting any important and necessary change, we ought not to allow 
ourselves to be tied and bound by them. Surely the House of Commons will not 
allow itself to be nonplussed by a difficulty which would meet with a ready 
solution at the hands of any Town or County Council. 


Clearly the Secretary for War sees how to work the clause, and will 
no doubt enlighten you at the proper time. 

Mr. Morley also must see his way. He took note that Mr. 
Chamberlain and others had ‘ gone through the anomalies which will 
arise if Irish members are retained at Westminster under the plan 
proposed in the Bill.’ But he was not staggered. ‘ These anomalies,’ 
he said, ‘ are perfectly obvious: it requires no ingenuity, no skill, no 
ability to trace them all out and expose them.’ Mr. Morley had 
plainly foreseen them, but had confidence in the clause notwith- 
standing. 

On historical grounds, especially the fact alleged that during the 
last sixty years no important English or Scotch measure had been 
passed in the teeth of an English or Scotch majority, Mr. Bryce 
affirmed the clause to be ‘subject to fewer inconveniences’ than 
your counter proposal, and ‘far more likely before long to be smooth, 
easy, and familiar in its working.’ Your own Mr. Labouchere pub- 
lished a revised edition of the clause which, at the date of publica- 
tion, he warranted to work well in harness, and I suppose it is as 
good now as then, although its inventor may have parted with it. 
Sir Robert Hamilton—whose martyrdom in the Home Rule cause, 
though bloodless, should commend him to your confidence—declares 
for the in-and-out clause as an ‘ absolute necessity.’ 

I grant you that in its working-out it may greatly change, or 
even revolutionise, present procedure. But if you have courage 
enough for Home Rule, you must also have courage enough for its 
conditions and consequences; and, after all, as the War Secretary 
remarks, the change is not one of principle, but merely of machinery 
and form. The possibility of a majority shifting between Imperial 
and British affairs may modify the existing cabinet system, but there 
are people who think that worse things might happen. To such 
persons cabinets and administrations generally seem to be largely 
co-optative cliques, recruited too much from a parasitical class, and 
in aristocratic interests, and to be powerful enough already; while 
they wonder whether, if the Crown, acting through its ministry, had 
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a little less control of everything, and the House of Commons a little 
more control of something, it might not be better for the country. 
The real question is, Would the House of Commons under any 
conceivable new circumstances find itself unable to give effect to its 
Will, whether in Imperial or British affairs, by whatever internal 
methods determined and declared? The supposition cannot be 
entertained for a moment. To quote once more the Secretary for 
War, any Town or County Council could solve the difficulty at once. 
The Crown will always have to execute the Will of the House that 
holds the purse-strings. This is also the answer to your prediction 
that the shifting majority would weaken the House of Commons in 
presence of the House of Lords. The House of Lords, like everyone 
else, must ultimately yield to the Purse-bearer. Besides, does not 
a second channel or organ for its Will look more like doubling than 
halving the power of the House of Commons? In any case the 
House of Lords means only five hundred accidental gentlemen, while 
the House of Commons means forty millions of people, some of them 
very determined people when their blood is up. If it came to blows 
I should be sorry for the five hundred. Your remark about the im- 
possibility of a body having two centres of gravity is merely an 
absurd misapplication of an irrelevant analogy. If you will mix up 
things that have nothing todo with each other, how does a wheel or 
a rolling stone or any similar progressive body effect its movement 
except through the perpetual shifting of its centre of gravity ? 
Observe, I am not advocating this leap in the dark. IfI had my 
will there would be no need for it. I am only saying that if made, I 
have no doubt we should pull through with infinitely less disastrous 
results than would follow the adoption of your solution, which I must 
now tackle. For suppose the operation of the in-and-out clause as 
black as you paint it, how is your proposal of omnes omnia—a 
very bad version, by the way, of non omnia omnes—going to mend 
matters? To-day, you say, under the Ninth Clause the Irish vote, on 
an Imperial question converts a British minority into a majority. 
To-morrow the new Government, without the Irish vote, on a British 
question, finds itself ina minority. This will be confusing, you think, 
so to put things right you will give the Irish Members a British vote as 
well, that they may keep in power the Government they have created. 
Well, but how do you guarantee this cheerful outlook? How do 
you know the Irish members will continue to maintain their creature ? 
When it suits you you argue that they will seldom if ever be there. 
That of itself kills your case, by making mischief and remedy alike 
impossible. But grant their perpetual presence, What security 
have you that they will support your minority for ever because they 
have supported it once? You and I are in a British minority now. 
They keep us in power, because they want Home Rule. If they get 
your phase of Home Rule, they will want something else. They 
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will want, and very properly too, control of some of the reserved 
subjects of legislation—or money, whether in grant or loan—or 
Catholic rights asserted in Uganda—or Imperial interference against 
some accidental and distasteful majority in the Dublin Legislature, 
and if we refuse out we must go. What will they care for British 
interests? The only question their constituents will ask them 
will be, How did you use your British vote for Irish purposes? Not 
to put too fine a point upon it, we shall have to bribe them, and to 
go on bribing them ad imjinitum, or as long as we desire to retain 
power. All that omnes omnia will do for you will be to change the 
evil you invoke it to cure into a worse and huger shape by giving 

Ireland two or two thousand strings to its bow instead of one. 

You quietly assume that because retaining the Irish members for 
Imperial purposes may produce confusion, retaining them for all 
purposes will prevent the confusion. In a sense it probably will. 
Somewhat in the spirit of Mr. Durdles’s contract with the Deputy of 
the Travellers’ Twopenny, you give a man power, say, to knock you 
down when he sees it needful. That, however, you think, might occa- 
sionally lead to confusion, which is likely enough. Accordingly, you 
proceed to endow him with the additional power of throwing you out 
of window, and that you say will put an end to the confusion. No 
doubt it will, but it will also put an end to you; and I do not see 
where your profit on the transaction comes in. Yet that is exactly 
what you are doing in trying to cure the evils of partial Irish mastery 
by total Irish mastery. They will not be mended, but multiplied. 
The remedy is worse than the disease. You do not cancel confusion 
by introducing worse confounded. Lameness may be merged in 
paralysis, but if I were you I would rather limp through life than 
qualify for an apoplectic stroke. 

You say that Iam uncharitable to the Irish members, and that 
if I trust them at Dublin I should trust them at Westminster. IfI 
am uncharitable in supposing that with their own affairs safe at 
Dublin they will not allow British to stand in the way of Irish interests 
at Westminster, I am uncharitable in very good company, as you will 
see if you read again what Mr. Gladstone said on Irish intrigue. 
For confirmation of what he indicated, I may cite the words of his 
faithful henchpaper, the Daily News, in 1886 : ‘ Great Britain desires 
to govern herself, and not to see her affairs conducted at the caprice 
of men who openly avow, as Mr. T. P. O’Connor did the other night 
at Liverpool, that “when they are voting about Egypt they are 
thinking about Ireland.”’ But trusting the Irish members at Dublin 
is a different matter. There they are in their true position, and if 
there is any force in democratic principles Irish honour and interests 
are safe in their hands, and I am willing to trust them with even 
greater powers than are given by the Bill. But with Home Rule 
granted, irresponsible Irishmen controlling British affairs are in a 
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false position, and in false positions the best of men are dangerous. 
The particularist enthusiasm which makes them useful at home may 
make them mischievous here. 

Remember, further, that you and I, with all our appalling Com- 
mittee drudgery, are not engaged in framing a law. The Bill will 
be rejected by the House of Lords. We are really concocting an 
electioneering document to fight the House of Lords upon next year 
or the next, and we must be careful what we put into it. Have you 
considered, in this connection, whether omnes omnia will pay? 
Certain people in Scotland and Wales might like it. They might 
think that as at Dublin, so at Edinburgh and Cardiff, it might be a 
very pleasant. arrangement to have their Scotch and Welsh affairs 
controlled by themselves without English or other interference, while 
they still retained their hold over England’s taxation and other affairs 
at- Westminster. But how would England take it? I am afraid that 
if John Bull gets it into his head that: Home Rule means ultimately 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales having separate legislatures of their own, 
independent of him, while he is to have some hundreds of irrespon- 
sible Irishmen, Scotchmen and Welshmen sitting in his Parliament 
and thwarting, controlling, contradicting and taxing him in his own 
exclusive concerns, it might go far to cool his Home Rule enthusiasm, 
and until England is converted it seems to me vain to expect the 
House of Lords to give way. 

But, you explain, England would have the prospect of its own 
separate domestic Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly, like 
the others. But is England likely soon to be revelling in that 
prospect? I see no sign of it. Ido not hear of any English Home 
Rule movement. Why should there be? With Ireland out of the 
way, England would have complete Home Rule already in the 
Imperial Parliament. Where is England’s Home Rule inducement 
to come from? On any footing, England is four-fifths of the Empire. 
To the world England is the Empire, and the rest is merely an 
etcetera. Why should she desire a subordinate legislature? Would 
it, indeed, be possible to give England a legislature that should be 
subordinate? An English Legislature controlling the vast and 
world-wide business of England, in direct touch with the people that 
contributed the overwhelming mass of Imperial Taxation, would be a 
much greater body than the so-called Imperial Parliament, shrunk as 
it would then be to a meeting for an occasional conversation with the 
Foreign and Colonial Secretaries or a cursory criticism of the Army 
and Navy Estimates, and it would one day re-annex the Imperial 
functions with the certainty of that natural law which decrees the 
absorption of the weak by the strong. 

Is England likely, do you think, to break up her ancient and 
historic Parliament from love of a doctrinaire Federalism which 
after all is not Federal? The Bill is sometimes said to be drawn on 
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Federal lines, but you might as well say it is drawn on clothes lines 
or copy lines. Federalism means synthesis of local sovereignties : the 
Bill means analysis into local dependencies. It is not Federalism, it 
is double government: the parts, controlled at once by local and 
central. power, rule by principal and agent at the same time, I 
doubt if England will sacrifice her present Imperial as well as self- 
governing status to gratify spinners of logical cobwebs. Your election 
programme will therefore be independence of the one-fifth, control of 
the four-fifths by the one. Ireland for Ireland—Scotland for Scot- 
land—Wales. for Wales—England for Ireland, Scotland and Wales. 
If you think that will be a rousing Home Rule cry on English plat- 

forms, we must agree to differ. 

One reason why you hanker after your omnes omnia is, I know, 
that you think the Irish will come here after Home Rule is set up 
and vote Radical, out of gratitude if not out of Radicalism. I know 
also, when you are hard. pressed with the anomalies and dangers of 
your idea, you say, ‘ After all, the Irish will have enough to do at 
home : they will never be here.’ That is probable only if you reject 
the Bill’s scheme for Irish representation in the Imperial Parliament. 
Otherwise they will always be here, as they are likely to be mostly 
Londoners voting under Dublin instructions. But take. it your way— 
of leaving them as they are. If they will never be here, what is the 
harm of enacting that they shall never be here—at least for British 
purposes? Any time they came, would it not to a certainty be by 
‘intrigue’? Radicalism and ‘intrigue’ do not go well together, 
either in principle or practice. Surely you would stop ‘ intrigue’ if 
you could... Besides, if they will never be here, where is your Irish. 
Radical vote to come from? Moreover, if they were here, what should: 
make them always vote with you? Gratitude? The Irish are a. 
warm-hearted people, no doubt, and some of the present members. 
might remember you for a time. But in business, interest, not senti- - 
ment, ultimately rules. Their constituents would not ask them if, 
on a British question, they had voted Radical, but if they had voted 
Irish. That might not be beautiful, but it is the way of the world, 
and politics is often worldly. 

Is it wise, then, on this slender chance of gain, to risk injuring 
your political morale and reputation, as you are certainly doing? 
Radicalism has, at least it affects, a conscience. On platforms, you 
and I sometimes doubt it as regards Toryism, but I will. not discuss 
that point of Natural History at present. Have you reflected that 
you will be seeking Radical votes in the. very teeth of Radical prin- 
ciples? Self-government is your doctrine. At present it obtains in. 
Parliament as regards Imperial and domestic affairs alike. In. the- 
latter, of which only I need speak, we are now a Unity, a Partner- 
ship, a Joint Tenancy. . Our, interests. are. thrown into hotchpot ;- 
Ireland has a finger in the pie. Our affairs are United Kingdom 
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affairs, controlled by representatives responsible to United Kingdom 
constituencies. - It is government of the United Kingdom by the 
United Kingdom.: ‘But grant: Home Rule and our local unity is broken 

. ‘Ireland extracts its share out of the partnership, and sets up 
elsewhere.  It‘is no longer in the old concern. For domestic affairs 
thére practically is, and there is meant to be, no longer a United 
Kingdom. ‘There is a British Parliament and an Irish Legislature. 
A British member has no business in the Irish Legislature, and an 
Irish member has no business in the British Parliament. Yet you 
propose’ to introduce ‘and privilege this outside and- unauthorised 
assessor in the name of ‘Parliamentary equality, while that very 
equality demands his extrusion. You try to say that the Irish 
member of the future would only be doing what is done by the United 
Kingdom member of to-day, while the nature of the case requires that 
he should be a new creation with distinct functions. You want to 
pass off government of the British people by the Irish people as 
Radical Democracy, while any one with half an eye can see that it is 
flagrant and unadulterated Usurpation. 

Is this honest? Most phases of Radicalism I can respect: Philo- 
sophical Radicalism, although I resent the priggishness of many of 
its professors; Popular Radicalism, for its spokesmen, braced and 
trained in the school of privation and struggle ; Bourgeois or Philis- 
tine Radicalism even, for its bulk, and because, if you want to use 
machinery of many horse power you must not mind a little grease 
and dirt: but I draw the line at Jack-Sheppard Radicalism, and your 
proposed piratical seizure of Radical votes on Anti-Radical pretexts 
comes perilously near* being within its definition. Take a friend’s 
advice, and do not inflict this wound on your ethico-political con- 
sciousness. What shall it profit'a Radical if he shall gain the whole 
Irish vote, and lose his own Parliamentary soul ? 

Let me have a word with you:upon an apologetic and. rather 
specious way in which you sometimes put your case. Home Rule 
you say, is the chief thing. The mode of retaining the Irish mem- 
bers is secondary and subordinate. Let us secure the principal thing 
and postpone the secondary. Let us set up a Legislature and execu- 
tive at Dublin; and as there is a difficulty in arranging the terms of 
retaining the Irish members, let us simply leave things as they are, 
at least for a little, and as long as the Irish land and police and one 
ortwo other matters are in charge of the Imperial Parliament, and 
then we'can grapple with the problem in a thorough-going spirit. 

'- Now, howare you going toguarantee that this postponement shall 
only ‘be for*‘a little’ ?-- Postponement usually is not settlement; but 
here}so fat from leaving things as they-are, you-begin by doing the 
very thing you~ profess ‘to’ postpone—namely,- giving to Ireland an 

controlover*your British affairs. . Qan-you-take it back 
when you like? - Only, I am afraid, if Ireland's vote lets you. Had 
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you made a stand at the beginning you might have been indepen- 
dent, but the concession made, you are at the mercy of your conces- 
sionaire. ‘When the horse in the fable took the man on its back it 
was to be merely for ‘a little’; but the man once on, the human and 
the equine idea of ‘a little’ were found to differ, and the man is there 
still. If your Irish rider gets his grasp on your throat and his knees 
in your ribs, you may find that it was easier to take him on than to 
shake him off. 

But, you say, as long as Irish land, and police, and judges, and 
Church endowment are retained to be dealt with by British members, 
Irish members must be allowed to control British business in return. 
We must not have an irresponsible hand in controlling their affairs. 
They must be in a position to say to us, ‘If you act badly by us in 
our Irish matters, we will bring you to your senses by paying you 
back in your British matters.’ Well, I am glad you acknowledge the 
necessity for equality of mutual check, because it implies a good deal. 
For one thing it limits very extensively the area of their British 
control. Let them have the same power of attack and reprisal over 
our land, police, judges, and endowment questions that we have over 
theirs, and then we are quits. To give them power over everything 
belonging to us would be arming them with a thousand weapons to 
our one, and that is not fair fighting. You have modified omnes 
omnia into omnes pauca. 

I do not, however, consent even to that compromise. I do not 
want the Irish land, police, judges, and endowment questions re- 
tained ; neither, amsure,do you. I am perfectly ready to trust the 
Irish people with these things. Ifthey are fit—and I am sure they are 
fit—to be trusted with the immense powers given them by the Bill, 
they are fit to be trusted with everything. But, you tell me, these 
exceptions are made as a sop to the Opposition, to get the Bill 
through. Now I understand. We keep these things as a favour to 
Ireland. But you cannot build rights on favours. 

Still, your plea for mutual check, although misapplied in this 
instance, should set you right as to the alleged secondary relation to 
Home Rule of the mode of retaining the Irish Members. In asense 
it is secondary. Home Rule can be set up whatever becomes of Irish 
members at Westminster; and if Home Rule at any price is a legiti- 
mate aim we need not trouble about the other matter. But surely 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom is bound to be just to Britain 
as well as to Ireland, and in that light the mode of retaining the 
Irish members stands out as a matter not of secondary but of very 
prime importance indeed, 

You have argued, however irrelevantly, that under Home Rule 
Irish interests left at Westminster would not be safe in irresponsible 
British hands, and you have demanded that Irish members shall 
have a check.on British action through.a control of. British Jegislar 
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tion. You must accordingly admit the vice versd. You must allow 
that under Home Rule British interests will be in danger from irre- 
sponsible Irish control, with no possibility of British members exer- 
cising a check through control of Irish affairs, which will be safe at 
Dublin. At present, as I have already said, this system of mutual 
check exists. Each of us is on his good behaviour, and can say to the 
other, ‘Do as you would be done by: if you wish me to treat you 
well, you had better not illtreat me.’ But under Home Rule, on your 
omnes omnia plan, the Irish members can snap their fingers in our 
faces, and say, ‘ We are independent of you now: we can treat you 
and your interests as we please. Our constituents will only ask us 
how we have used our British vote for Irish advantage.’ 

I know the answer you make to this deduction from your own 
admission. You say that in the expressly reserved, and indeed inde- 
feasible, supremacy of Parliament, in virtue of which it can at any 
moment interpose by direct legislation in Irish affairs, Britain has a 
perfect check upon Irish irresponsibility or abuse of power. Now, I 
take no advantage of the circumstance that your argument depends 
greatly on the probability of the Irish members acting as a check 
upon themselves. I will only say that, as things practically stand, 
I wonder at your taking this line. You know that in the Bill the Par- 
liamentary supremacy is and is meant to be, and most properly so, 
a dormant and practically inoperative power ; that the Bill is so framed 
that, with the view of giving Ireland a free hand in her self-govern- 
ment, it will be supremely difficult and inconvenient for Parliament 
to interfere effectively, with the result that such interference is in- 
conceivable except in the direst and ‘least likely crises, and the 
Imperial Parliament, like rois fainéants, early or late, reigns but does 
not govern. The supremacy of Parliament will be practically a 
shadow: the Irish vote in British affairs would be a substantial force, 
present, ready, and in continual operation. And yet you tell me that 
the one would be a sufficient check upon the other. You give me a 
pasteboard sabre to fight the man whom you have armed with cold 
steel: you supply me with a pop-gun, minus even the cork, and bid 
me face an opponent whom you have furnished with the newest Maxim: 
and you say we are evenly matched. I trust you will never have the 
chance of witnessing the experiment. 

Beaten here, do you now retract and say that this power of 
reprisal is purely imaginary ; that, as things stand, we cannot retaliate 
on the Irish except with their own help; and that no coalescence of 
Tories and Liberals against an Irish party is conceivable? What 
nonsense! Only a fortnight ago it was a temporary league of the 
Government and the Unionists against the Irish party that saved the 
former from defeat on the notorious American subsection. Closure, 
in its inception, was a reprisal by the united British parties upon Irish 
obstruction of British business. Lord Salisbury, from 1886 to 1892, 
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was really a Tory revenge, assisted by a Liberal section, for the 
behaviour of the Irish party on the famous and British amendment 
of Mr. Jesse Collings. But reprisal may be negative as well as positive 
while not less deadly. Had the Irish party defeated us in the 
Collings case, it would not only have been impossible for us to offer 
them Home Rule, but our Home Rule temper would have been 
ruined past redemption. 

If you shrink from such difficulties as there may be in working 
out the just and reasonable principle of the ninth clause, why should 
you not fall back, as your present leader did for a time, upon the 
lines of the 1886 Bill and exclude the Irish members altogether, 
rather than run the risk of wrecking the British Parliamentary 
system by forcing into a reality that disastrous contingency which 
the Prime Minister confessed himself unable to face? Exclusion 
would at all events rid us of the existing embarrassments and dangers. 
There are objections to it, of course, but they are really not of first- 
class importance. It involves no real invasion of the supremacy of 
Parliament, which cannot be divested by legislation. The withdrawal 
of a visible symbol of supremacy is a consideration that can only 
weigh with childish intelligences. That Ireland should be shut out 
from her share in the control of our common Empire is certainly un- 
desirable, but she has some compensation in the early date of her gift 
of self-government ; and in any case the interests of thirty-five millions 
of people cannot be sacrificed, and their public business reduced to 
chaos, to redress a half-sentimental grievance of five. To declare as 
you and some others do, without stooping to argue the point, that 
exclusion is too late, that. you and the country have decided against 
it once for all, and that such a solution cannot be revived, &c., is not 
reasonable behaviour. It is simple pig-headedness, and the questions 
at issue are too grave to admit of amusing one’s self by passing off 
obstinacy for firmness. Unless you abandon your present attitude, 
the only Home Rule you are ever likely to achieve is a modified 
replica in Dublin of the London County Council, an admirable institu- 
tion, but not embodying the Irish Nationalist idea of self-government. 


R. WALLACE. 
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THE NEW SOUTH SEA BUBBLE 


Two years ago I called attention in these pages to the seamy side of 
Australia. My aim was to show that British investors had for years 
been entrusting gigantic money interests to Australians without 
maintaining any supervision, and without receiving, except from 
people necessarily concerned to present one side of the case only, any 
report or information whatever as to the disposal thereof; and to 
give warning that there was reason to suspect an abuse of the con- 
fidence thus generously conceded. My criticisms were not kindly 
received, either in England, where, naturally enough, they were little 
read; or in Australia, where, read or unread, they were violently 
resented. Even in this country, however, they called forth replies, 
all of which were designed to uphold the old fiction that Australia’s 
wealth was boundless and her prosperity built on sure foundations. 
These characteristically feeble apologies were left unnoticed. I 
trusted to time to justify me: time has done so. 

For the Australian bubble has burst; banks have fallen like 
autumn leaves ; and across the flaming advertisements of ‘ boundless 
resources,’ ‘millions of realised wealth,’ ‘matchless prosperity’ and 
the like, wherewith the Australian Governments used to feed our 
fancy and fill their treasuries, are pasted the fateful words ‘mora- 
torium,’ and ‘forced paper currency.’ It is, I suppose, indelicate to 
speak of nasty financial as of nasty physical disorders, except by 
Latin names; but moratoriwm, with its undisguised handmaid, means 
in plain English a confession of deferred bankruptcy. 

‘ The British public in this Australian crisis is thinking of com- 
mercial institutions: I want it to think of Governments. It is 
thinking of banks: I want it to think of bonds. There is a vague 
feeling abroad that the Australians will struggle through their diffi- 
culties somehow ; and, to support this feeling, we are reminded that 
New Zealand has passed through an equally critical stage, and has 
recovered. Now, it is perfectly true that the principal local bank in 
New Zealand, though it never actually closed its doors, was comyelled 
to write off nearly two millions of capital, and to submit to reconstruc- 
tion. It is perfectly true, again, that New Zealand in 1887-88 was 
on the verge of bankruptcy—so near, indeed, that a member of the 
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Government blurted out the admission (retracted immediately after- 
wards) that unless a loan were floated the Colony would have to 
‘ file its schedule.’ It is also true, I rejoice to think, that New Zea- 
land, after a hard struggle, is beginning to recover, and seems now to 
be in a sounder financial condition than she has been for many years, 
There is some ground here for praise and congratulation to this, the 
gem of our Australasian Colonies. But is there ground for confidence 
of similar recovery in Victoria and New South Wales? 

The two cases, unfortunately, are not parallel. New Zealand; 
thanks to Sir George Grey and to his interpreter, Mr. Froude, lost 
credit in the London market just in time to escape hopeless embar- 
rassment. She was never so deeply dipped as Victoria, New South 
Wales, and Queensland are at the present moment. Moreover, ten 
millions of her debt was war-debt : economically, of course, dead loss ; 
politically and morally far more profitable than certain ‘ reproductive 
public works.’ 

Again, to pursue the comparison further, New Zealand reached 
her lowest level in 1887-88. Did she at once brace herself up and set 
to work to redeem the past? Certainly not. She was too far 
demoralised for that: her people had forgotten how to work. For 
many months—say two years—she bewailed her fate and declined to 
face her position. The majority of the colonists repudiated the old 
gambling policy outwardly from their lips only, not inwardly from 
their hearts; many pined in secret for a return to the old system, 
heedless of consequences; nearly all thought themselves hardly used 
when British investors declined any longer to pay, under the form of 
new loans, the interest due on the old. But there was a goodly 
remnant of New Zealanders who had seen the worst days of the 
Maori wars and had learned to stand up against difficulties. The 
Premier himself had been a distinguished soldier, and possessed, 
together with many failings, three great qualities—pluck, patriotism, 
and huge contempt for those who would not work. Very slowly New 
Zealand shook off the sloth engendered by eighteen years of fictitious 
prosperity. The man who set her on her feet is dead of work and 
worry ; but New Zealand lives, and but for the politicians (a very 
serious reservation) should be safe enough. 

Now let us turn first to our old friend Victoria and follow her 
course during a similar period. Writing in 1891, I expressed a 
modest fear that Victoria was, financially, in a highly critical, if not 
in a hopeless state. The idea was indignantly repelled by the 
Colonial claque both in England and Australia. Whatfollowed?. In 
July of that very year 1891, while the chorus of indignation at. my 
wickedness and temerity was still ringing aloud, the Victorian Trea- 

surer made his Budget statement for 1890-91, which amounted to 
this: The revenue was rapidly dwindling and was considerably below 
the estimate—8,300,000/. against an estimate of 8,600,000I.'; the 
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expenditure amounted to 9,500,000/.; and the net deficiency, even 
after taking credit for a fabulous surplus of close on 600,000/. brought 
forward from the previous year, was 797,000/. Of course there was 
a wrangle over these figures—are we not dealing with Victorian 
accounts ?—and in the end the auditors reduced the deficit from 
797,000I. to 209,000/. ; not because the larger sum was not due, but 
because it was not all, in their opinion, chargeable against revenue. 
Over and above this deficiency, take it at which figure we please, 
there remained the half-year’s interest on the public debt (620,000/.) 
that.is always in arrear in Victoria; which, according to the Treasu- 
rer’s story, brought the deficit up to 1,418,000/._ Over and above all 
these charges 1,700,000/. had been taken from the Trust funds (7.e. 
Government Savings Bank deposits) for divers purposes, to be 
‘recouped’ at some future period. At an extremely moderate com- 
putation (for with such accounts certainty is absolutely impossible) 
Victoria had in July 1891 a balance on the wrong side of 2,000,000/. 
Of the famous.‘ reproductive’ works, railways failed to pay. the 
interest on their capital cost by 332,000/.; and various water and 
irrigation ‘trusts’ showed aggregaté arrears of interest to the sum 
of 200,000. 

The Government, aware of the coming storm, had raised in 
London a loan of two millions in April 1891; and this it supple- 
mented by a further million floated in July. This, however, was 
nearly all absorbed by the conversion of a matured loan of 900,0001. 
and by a charge of 1,600,000/. for public works already ordered. 
What did the Victorian Treasurer do in the face of these difficulties ? 
He devised a scheme of retrenchment to save 500,000/., and—stood 
by for a prospective deficiency of 750,000/. twelve months thence. 
In October 1891, it was announced that public works, at a cost of 
2,000,000/., were completed and not paid for. In December the 
Government obtained authority to raise that sum in Treasury bills. 
Early in 1892 it issued the first million of these new accommodation 
bills in London at 44 per cent. In July it floated an inscribed loan 
of two millions more in London at 34 per cent., and obtained 
1,841,000. net. Finally, at the beginning of August, a new Treasu- 
rer, Sir Graham Berry, produced his Budget statement for 1891-92 ; 
and announced the result of all these operations as follows: The 
revenue was 850,000/. below the estimate, and had shrunk from 
* 8,300,000. in 1890-91, to 7,700,000/. ; and the total deficit amounted 
to 1,570,0001. We need not notice the inevitable wrangle over these 
figures; but must remark that of the ‘ reproductive public works’ 
railways represented a dead loss of 445,000/. on the year’s revenue 
transactions; while. water ‘trusts’ of various kinds now showed 
aggregate outstanding arrears of 300,000/. 

What did the new Treasurer do? He imposed new taxation, 
mostly in the shape of customs duties, which he reckoned would add 
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915,000/. to the amount of revenue received in the previous year ; 
and. proposed economies to the sum of 160,000/. But.as the Treasurer 
could no longer provide the people with money borrowed in London 
to pay their taxes withal, the new imposts have been a dismal 
failure. They bring in less revenue, instead of more. In the words 
of the Melbourne Argus, ‘ Victoria has now reached a stage at which 
new taxation ceases to be effective.’ The deficit on the first half of 
the current financial year amounts already to half a million: by July, 
on the basis of the Treasurer’s own figures, the aggregate deficit will 
reach 2,500,000/. These figures have, of course, been disputed (that is 
inevitable in Victoria), but it is safe to assume that they do not err 
on the side of understatement. For if we deduct the revenue from 
the expenditure, as realised from July 1890 to January 1893, and as 
estimated for the remaining six months, January to July 1893, the 
accumulated deficit for the three years equals 3,000,000/. 

Over and above this deficit, 2,000,000/. of trust funds (savings 
bank deposits) have vanished. Whither? ‘To pay the half-year’s 
national interest in arrear, to provide till-money for the Government, 
and to meet the deficit of the past three years.’ So says the Melbourne 
Argus; but how 2,000,000/. even of misapplied ‘ trust funds’ can 
suffice to pay, say, 700,000/. of interest, 3,000,000/. (or even 2,000,000/.) 
of deficit, and provide ‘till-money’ for the Government, is not, I 
confess, quite clearto me. The Argus then proceeds to argue that the 
vanished 2,000,000/. of trust funds are a floating debt which may as 
well be added to the permanent debt. By all means. I am sorry for 
the Victorian depositors ; but let that pass and let us summarise :-— 


£ 
Public Debt of Victoria by Budget Statement, 1892 . 46,711,000 
Add Treasury bills (floated 1892-93) . ° ; . 750,000 
» Vanished Trust funds . ° ; ° ° . 2,000,000 


1,000,000 


Estimated deficit 1892-93 . " ‘ 
Total debt . . £50,461,000 


Charges to be met in 1894 in respect of debt and interest alone :— 


£ 
Loan falling due (London) . ° . . ° - 2,607,000 
ae » (Melbourne) yer el  « « ae 
Treasury bills of 1892 . : ‘ ° ° ‘ - 1,000,000 
Interest on publicdebt . . . - «+ « «+ 1,900,000 


£5,819,000 
Add half-year’s interest in arrear (say). . «. ~~ 800,000 
Total ‘ ° . £6,619,000 * 


I pass next to New South Wales ; and at the outset must confess 
myself confronted by almost insurmountable difficulties. Victorian 
accounts are confused : New South Welsh accounts are chaotic. This 


* I believe these figures to understate the case, no losses for interest being 
debited. But even taking them at 5,000,000/.; how is the charge to. be met? 
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has been repeatedly.denied by apologists in the Colonies, but it is 
affirmed by the auditors, who ought to know. In their report for 
1889 I find, ¢.g.,a reference to drafts on the local: banks which are 
* practically extensions of the Treasurer’s advance beyond the limits 
of the public vote for it. . . . . Arrangements of this nature defeat 
the restraints imposed by the Audit Act, and are calculated to involve 
the revenue in liabilities to any amount which the banks may agree 
to advance outside the sanction of Parliament.’ To give another 
example, At the end of 1886, when Mr., now Sir George, Dibbs left 
office, he left also a deficit of 2,600.000/. In 1889 the Treasurer 
announced a balance of 1,000,000/. from unexpended votes, 7.e. that 
he had omitted to spend 1,000,000. voted by Parliament for specifie 
objects. Halfa million of this balance he proposed to expend im pay- 
ment of interest on the public debt falling due Ist of January, 1891. 
Part of the remainder he proposed to devote to the extinction of the 
deficit of 1886, and, with other aids, to reduce that deficit to 
1,870,000/. As to the original 1,000,000/. thus misappropriated, ‘ it 
can be revoted next year, so that no interest will suffer.’ After this 
let no one blame meif I despair of presenting more than an approxi~ 
mate statement of the condition of New South Welsh finance. 

Starting, however, from October 1891, we must note that in that 
month Sir Henry Parkes was driven from office, and succeeded by the 
present Premier, Mr., now Sir George, Dibbs. In December 1891 
the Treasurer, Mr. See, made his Budget statement. He admitted 
a deficit on the year of 590,0001, ; but added, with delightful naiveté, 
‘there are so many accounts that it is quite possible that there are 
arrears which should have been charged but which have been over- 
looked ’—a confession which surprised no one. Mr. See also announced 
that a loan of 4,500,0001., floated by the late Government just before 
it left office, was already almost exhausted. The loan had realised 
4,276,0001. net ; of which 2,300,000/. had been absorbed by overdrafts 
in London and Sydney, and 1,500,000/. had been required for conver- 
sion of matured debentures. Setting aside the fact that the auditors 
put down the overdrafts at the higher figure of 2,425,0001., it was 
evident that little of the 4,500,000/. was left: as a matter of fact, 
nothing was left. Yet by Mr. See’s own confession the new Ministry 
had to face further engagements already contracted to the sum of 
4,000,0001. 

Obviously something had to be-done. Parliament authorised the 
issue of 4,000,000/. of Treasury bills (the London market being re- 
calcitrant as to further inscribed loans) and the substitution of a 
Protective tariff for Free Trade.’ Therewith New South Wales settled 
down to a last year of endowed sloth. December 1892 arrived in 
due course, and with it Mr. See’s second Budget statement. It was 
not;reassuring. The deficit of the year 1891 was now discovered to be 
not, as previously stated, 590,000/, but actually 770,000/.; and the 
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‘accumulated deficit was annotinced to be 1,150,0007. Mr. See’s com- 
ments, in his Budget speech No. 2, are pathetic : 


The Colonial Treasurer is practically powerless to control the finances . . . he is 
liable at any moment to have accounts to meet of the very existence of which he was 
unaware, [The italics are not Mr. See’s.] ... The system can only be remedied 
by the various Ministers abstaining from entering into contracts for which no 
funds are available or votes are insufficient... . Every shilling of the new duties 
(851,000/.) has been spent in public works and improvements throughout the whole 
country on what Parliament in its wisdom believed to be necessary public works, 


Pity the sorrows of a poor Treasurer who cannot float a loan in 
London! Mr. See, having told his sad tale, made provision in his 
estimates for a surplus of 442,000/. wherewith to pay off the deficit. 
As the said deficit amounted to 1,150,000/., the proceeding seems at 
first sight a little obscure; but I should explain that apparently a 
New South Wales Treasurer undertakes no responsibility for deficits 
other than of his own making. Mr. See’s deficit for his own year of 
management was 382,000/. For that he made provision—let us be 
thankful for small mercies—leaving the inherited deficit of 770,0001. 
to take care of itself. Mr. See also announced that the expenditure 
from loans in 1891 under the régime of the notorious Sir Henry 
Parkes was 4,850,000/.; while that of 1892, under his own prudent 
administration, was 2,809,000/. But alas! the story does not end 
here. Within a month (the 18th of January, 1893) Mr. See made 
another statement. This time the accumulated deficit was discovered 
to be 1,250,000/., and the expenditure from loans in 1892 had 
risen to 3,025,000/. Even this is not all. In March Mr. See 
made a third statement as to the deficit, and, I have no doubt, will 
continue from time to time to make more statements; with none 
of which do I feel justified in troubling my readers. Meanwhile it 
is sufficient to add that the revenue of New South Wales is falling 
off at the rate of 190,000/. a quarter; that Government, Parlia- 
ment, and people are hopelessly demoralised; and that, in the 
words of the Sydney Morning Herald, there is a reign of general 
confusion. 

How, then, do the finances of New South Wales stand? I frankly 
confess that I do not know; andI do not believe that anyone else 
knows. We can, however, make an attempt to estimate the Colonial 
indebtedness. The acknowledged debt at the close of 1890 was 
48,400,000/., including (according to one account) 2,370,000/. of 
Treasury bills floated in 1890. 3,000,000/.? were added to the in- 
scribed debt in 1891; which would seem, by simple addition, to raise 
the total to 51,400,000/. Mr. See, however, reckoned that the debt 
at the end of 1891 would be 50,800,000/. ; while in the Australasian 
I find it reckoned at 50,400,0001., exclusive of Treasury Bills. We 


2 4,500,00027. loan ; 1,500,000/. required for conversion. 
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shall not be far wrong in setting down the permanent debt at the 
close of 1891 at 51,000,0002. 

Since 1891 the Government has obtained authority to raise 
4,000,000/. of Treasury Bills ; and also 3,000,0001. of ‘ funded stock’ 
within the Colony. The Australian Insurance and Banking Record 
gives a list of the Treasury Bills outstanding, with a total of 
4,059,000/.; and refers to a further advance of 600,000/. from the 
New South Wales Savings Bank (not the Government Savings Bank). 
Of ‘ funded stock,’ 500,000. had been sold when Mr. See made his 
statement in December 1892. These items, however, by no means 
represent all the additions to the floating debt. A painstaking 
legislator took the trouble to pick out of a dozen odd pages over 
which they had been distributed the various sums raised by Treasury 
bills and ‘funded stock,’ and added up the total in the presence of 
the House at 5,718,000/. Besides this he collected together certain 
*uninvested balances,’ which had likewise been appropriated, ob- 
viously without sanction of Parliament, to the amount of 1,300,000/. ; 
making a round total of 7,000,000/. Since that time Mr. See has 
announced that altogether 845,0001. of ‘ funded stock ’ has been sold ; 
which means, so far as I can gather from his own statement, that, 
before the Funded Stock Act was passed, Government had taken 
600,000/. from Trust funds and Government Savings Bank ; announ- 
cing with a flourish of trumpets that half a million of this precious 
‘funded stock’ had been bond fide sold in the Colony. But it is 
weary work exposing these transactions. To show them all up would 
demand a volume. Let us try to summarise :— 





£ 
Permanent debt of New South Wales (annual interest 


charge 2,000,000/.) : ; : , . 51,000,000 
Floating Debt (items as above) ° - 7,000,000 


Total debt . £58,000,000 * 









Let us now turn for a moment from Governmental or ‘State’ to 
joint-stock and quasi-private finance. Between 1885 and 1889 what 
Mr. H. Willoughby has described as ‘a bold borrowing policy’ 
—‘a spirited policy of public works ’—had indirectly encouraged and 
directly obtained from investors and capitalists in Great Britain an 
enormous and unprecedented extension of credit for Australia. The 
natural result was the rapid growth of banks, building societies, 
iand mortgage, finance, share, trust, deposit, credit, guarantee and 


® Let me add that I do not believe these figures by any means to represent the 
total debt. But I have not been able to get sight of the papers from which the 
legislator above mentioned gathered his figures, so I must leave the matter in doubt. 
I must also leave in doubt and: omit the actual amount of the deficit, which is 
certainly large. Lastly, I have not included the further liabilities incurred by Sir 
G. Dibbs’s forced paper currency scheme. It would not surprise me to hear that the 
floating debt amounts to nearer fifteen than ten millions. 
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investment companies, agencies, and associations. Speculators pawned 
city and suburban lands and houses, bought on credit, to these 
mushroom companies ; the latter, as it now turns out, pawned these 
worthless pledges at fancy values to the ‘associated’ banks. It 
must be borne in mind that these pledges still figure among the 
nominal assets of the banks of issue that have recently failed. 

Between July 1891 and March 1892 over forty of these insti- 
tutions in Sydney and Melbourne admitted that they were insol- 
vent, and went into liquidation ; official liquidators seem since then 
to have realised about one per cent. of the nominal assets. Of those 
that did not admit insolvency, the majority asked for ‘time,’ recon- 
structed themselves, and continue to ‘tout’ for deposits in Great 
Britain. The action of the Victorian Government at this first crisis 
should not be overlooked. In December 1891 it hurried through the 
Legislature at one sitting an Act, which, to a great extent, deprived 
creditors of financial institutions of their existing right to seek a 
remedy from the courts of law. This foolish and disgraceful measure 
proved in practice to be abortive, useless, or purely mischievous—a 
cloak for fraud and dishonesty. It was repealed next session by the 
“Companies Act Amendment Act, 1892,’ which enacts that if three- 
fourths in value of the creditors of a bank, present either in person 
or by proxy or attorney, shall agree to any arrangement or com- 
promise, such agreement shall be binding on all creditors, subject to 
the sanction of the courts. It is thus hardly surprising that the 
recently contrived reconstruction schemes, often virtually wiping out. 
the claims of depositors, should have been adopted with enthusiasm 
at meetings in Melbourne and Sydney. Anything that may help 
the Colonies is welcome, so the cost be borne by Britain. 

So much for the first crisis. I pass now to the second and more 
serious batch of bank-failures that occurred this spring. I have not 
space—would that I had !—for even a small selection of the tele- 
grams and statements that were sent to London in April and May 
with the vain hope of checking the collapse. Neither have I space 
to enter into details and figures. I gathered, however, that the 
cause of all these failures is to be traced to advances made and 
renewed upon security which once had a high value but is now 
worthless, and is unlikely for years to come to acquire any value. 
The managers of these institutions must have known for some 
months before the crash that they were insolvent; but, indeed, this 
is not the only unpleasant fact that we find in connection there- 
with. As to the reconstruction schemes, they amount toa confession 
that the various banks have parted with and lost the deposits entrusted 
to them. ‘By-and-by,’ say the banks tothe depositors, ‘ we will pay 
you, ifsomething favourable turns up, and if you or somebody else 
will send us fresh capital to work with.’ 

But I must pass over this, and come to the action of the Govern- 
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Treasurer, on behalf of a penniless Government, generously offered 
‘unlimited assistance,’ - Appreciating the value, of the offer, the 
bank decided to close its.doors. When on the 30th of April the 
crisis became acute the Victorian Government did the most foolish 
thing possible in the circumstances and proclaimed a moratorium 
from Monday to Friday. All the Victorian banks that took advan- 
tage of this enforced holiday subsequently closed their doors; so 
that little was gained by that expedient. 

In New South Wales, Sir George Dibbs, in the middle of April 1893 
announced that bank-note issues (which were in no way the cause of 
the actual crisis) would be made by legislation a first charge on 
banking assets, and inconvertible paper money made legal tender in 
New South Wales. The actual Bill legalising this forced paper 
currency was rushed through Parliament at about the date of the 
Victorian moratorium. It provides that ‘notes payable on demand, 
already issued, to be issued, or re-isswed’ in future ‘shall be legal 
tender of money’; and includes ,a worthless provision that the 
Governor in Council is to satisfy himself as to the real value of the 
assets of the banks which issue these ‘legal tender’ notes. The 
Government, however, cabled to London that ‘it saw no immediate 
necessity for putting the Legal Tender Act into operation.’ On the 
5th of May ‘ public confidence was restored’ and ‘ there was no undue 
strain. On the 6th the Colonial Bank of Australia failed in Mel- 
bourne; on the 9th the Bank of Victoria fell likewise; then fell a 
couple of Queensland banks, and finally down came the mighty 
Commercial Banking Company of Sydney. Then Sir George Dibbs 
did see immediate necessity for putting his inconvertible paper 
currency scheme into operation. Moreover, he has since supple- 
mented it by a marvellous financial expedient for releasing current 
deposits in the fallen Sydney banks, which institutions are neither 
solvent nor in liquidation. The penniless Government is to issue 
and become responsible for 2,000,000. more of Treasury bills ; 
wherewith 50 per cent. of current depositors’ claims are to be paid 
off, There is some complicated and impossible plan for redeeming 
these Treasury bills; but the long and. short of the matter is this, 
that the Government offers its own ‘ promises to pay’ in exchange 
for the insolvent banks’ liability to pay, and calls these promises 
‘money. The telegrams on the subject are too obscure to permit 
any entry into detail; but I gather that in New South Wales 
at this moment there is a double set of notes—one issued by the 
banks, the other issued by the Treasury—both ‘legal tender.’ I 
gather further that, as the notes issued by the Treasury to the 
current-account holders are presumably a charge on the assets of the 
banks, this stheme creates a preference in favour of the Colonial and 





ments. At the beginning of the collapse, when the Commercial Bank: 
of Australia was obliged to ask for ‘ unlimited assistance,’ the Victorian , 
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to the prejudice of the British depositor. This last, being no more 
than an extension of the principle adopted in the reconstruction of 
the broken banks, need not surprise us. Whither this precious scheme 
will eventually lead New South Wales it is impossible to conjecture. 
The pauper Government, having neither bullion nor gold, of course 
promises to redeem everything and ‘ guarantees’ everything. Never 
was there a more hopeless welter—result of ignorance, incompetence, 
and worse. It is the story of Argentina slightly altered—moratorium, 
Cedulas (alias Treasury notes), and all, 

Such is the pass at which the Australians have arrived. I have 
dealt mainly with Victoria and New South Wales; but Queensland 
(which has a paper currency scheme also) is no better, and South 
Australia alone seems to be in a more or less sound condition. Who 
is responsible for this collapse? First and foremost the various 
Colonial Governments. Mr. Wilson, whose most valuable papers on 
the Australian Colonies in the /nvestors’ Review it would be presump- 
tion in me to praise, inveighs with great force and justice against the 
speculating syndicates which threw millions of British capital at the 
heads of the Colonists; and Sir Graham Berry has spoken in the 
same strain. Let us freely admit that there are many on this side 
of the water who are greatly to blame. But, after all said and 
done, the Colonial politicians were not obliged to take the money. 
Scores of squatters in New Zealand were ruined because the banks 
threw money at their heads ; but they received neither mercy nor pity. 
If we give a grown man a box of chocolate, we do not expect him to 
devour it all at once like a boy of seven, and to make himself very ill ; 
and, if he does, we do not accept his plea that we are to blame for giving 
him a whole box. No! we infer that he is not to be trusted with 
sweetstuff. So likewise with the Colonies. They are not to be 
trusted with money. The temptation may have been great; yet the 
excuse is ridiculous, unless the Colonists admit (what is really not 
far from the truth) that they are totally unfit to manage their own 
financial affairs. I repeat that it is the Governments—the politicians 
—who are responsible for this disaster. It was they who created the 
inflation that brought it about. The borrowed millions were spent 
on works that were reproductive indeed; but reproductive of votes, 
not of wealth; and that is why the return from the outlay is not 
wealth but ruin. The Governments are further responsible for 
persistent publication of misleading reports, statistics, and balance 
sheets: they have always opposed attempts of honest inquirers to 
get at the truth; they. have never scrupled to smother, so far as 
they could, the truth when told, under heaps of ‘ official’ contradic- 
tions and counter-assertions.. Nor has the Colonial claque in 
England been backward to assist them. Let me be pardoned for 
taking my own casé, for an illustration, When I first wrote on 
the seamy side of Australia in 1891, Sir George Baden Powell 
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answered me in a London magazine. ' He laid down the proposition 
that the Australian public debts were not debts (at least not within 
the limits of the definition in. Webster’s Dictionary), because they 
were not due. This argument is not only childish but unfounded, 
for the Australian loans are nearly all terminable, and are now 
falling due, by ones and twos, almost annually. Then Mr. Willoughby 
answered me from Melbourne. I shall not waste words upon him ; 
for he has repeatedly reproduced my arguments and confirmed my 
facts (piecemeal and without acknowledgment) in leading articles of 
the Melbourne Argus during the past two years. Then Sir Edward 
Braddon spoke against me at the Colonial Institute. There he stated, 
among other curious things, that the irregularities which I blamed in 
the Colonial accounts could not have occurred, for they would have 
been at’ once checked by the auditors. Asa matter of fact, the 
auditors have repeatedly complained of these irregularities and of 
their powerlessness to check them. Either, therefore, Sir E. Braddon 
had not read their reports, or he failed to understand them. This 
was the kind of stuff that was cooked up to soothe the anxiety of the 
British investor; flavoured invariably with a strong infusion of 
‘ statistics’ about ‘ realised private wealth,’ ‘ vast national assets,’ and 
the like. For the moment that Australian credit was shaken, Messrs. 
Hayter and Coghlan, two ‘Government statisticians,’ were set to work 
to prepare certain statements of the public and private wealth of 
Australia, which are daily quoted even now with confidence and pride. 
Were it not that the Economist has already torn Mr. Hayter’s figures 
to rags, I should feel tempted to ask what had become of all these 
millions of ‘ realised private wealth,’ for somehow they are not forth- 
coming now. But if anyone wishes to see these figures reduced to 
their absurdest form they will find them in a paper contributed to 
this Review by Mr. R. M. Johnston, Government statistician of 
Tasmania. This paper isa clever parody (disguised with rare humour 
as an attack upon myself) of the methods of Messrs. Coghlan and 
Hayter, and disposes of them conclusively. 

And now it may be asked, Where is the matter to end, and what 
is to be done? I can say no more thanthis: that I do not see how 
Victoria and New South Wales can possibly meet their engagements 
in 1894 without resort to the London money market. Both of them 
say, of course, that they can; but that may be taken for what it is 
worth. Victoria says that the deposits of 7,000,000/. in the Commis- 
sioners’ and Post Office Savings Banks will prove ample for all require- 
ments of Government.‘ Will they indeed? I have searched the 
last report of the Commissioners’ Savings Bank and can find no suffi- 
cient warrant for any such statement ;. while the Post Office Savings, 
we know from the Melbourne Argus, form part of the floating debt 
of the Colony. Mr. See has also announced that owing to great sales 

* Times Telegram, Melbourne, April 20, 1893. 
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of ‘funded stock’® it will be unnecessary to go to the English 
market for several months to come. Experience of Mr. See’s trans- 
actions in ‘funded stock’ makes me something more than sceptical 
on this point. Once for all I would warn English readers to receive 
the cabled statements from Australia that appear in the newspapers 
with the greatest caution. I repeat that Victoria and New South Wales 
must, in my belief, fall back on the British lender once more, or make 
default. Will the British lender support them? If he does, he 
would do well to stipulate that he shall have a voice in administering 
the estate which has so often been flaunted before him as his security. 
Otherwise he will simply throw good money after bad. 


J. W. FORTESCUE. 


* Times Telegram, Sydney, April 27, May 6, 1893. 
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THE SIAMESE BOUNDARY QUESTION 


In June 1888 I contributed to this Review an article upon ‘ The 
Scientific Frontier of India,’ and in February 1889 a second upon 
‘The Unscientific Frontier of Russia in Asia,’ in which I examined in 
some detail the conditions, and endeavoured to forecast the probable 
future, of the N.-W. boundary of the Indian Empire. But upon the 
opposite or Eastern side of Hindustan another little cloud, scarcely at. 
present bigger than a man’s hand, is rapidly forming upon the horizon, 
and unless scrutinised by a vigilant political meteorology, may elude 
attention by the rapidity of its growth, or even anticipate precautions 
by the suddenness of its bursting. No British statesman can desire 
to have a second Afghanistan called into existence upon the opposite 
flank of India ; no British soldier can wish to see the flags of a second 
Russia flying from the ramparts of a more easterly Herat, or descend- 
ing the passes of a Trans-Gangetic Pamir. It is in order that early 
in the day we may realise the existence of this possible danger, may 
forecast its probable developments, and may decide upon a definite 
and consistent course of action, that I propose in this paper to examine, 
point by point, the topographical and political conditions of this new 
Frontier Question on the East, just as I have previously done with that 
beyond the Indus and the Hindu Kush. 

To the majority of those who have read in the newspaper tele- 
grams of the past few weeks that French troops have been occupying 
little known places on the banks of the distant Mekong River, or who 
have seen reports of the proceedings of a Burmo-Siamese Boundary 
Commission, or even who have a vague conception of Bangkok 
aa a sort of spurious Asiatic Venice, it will not necessarily have 
occurred that these are the different facets, so to speak, of a many- 
aided but still a single problem, in which two first-class European 
powers, England and France, are engaged as rivals, and in which the 
destinies of the Indian Empire are concerned. The orbit of Siam has 
for so long lain outside our own, and has so seldom come in contact 
therewith; and France, since she lost the Eastern prize which we 
won, has so rarely presented herself to our imagination as an Asiatic 
antagonist, that an effort seems required to realise the former as 
a part of our Indian glacis, or the latter as a possible intruder 
upon its slopes, For long the neighbour only of Oriental States 
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like herself, with whom she waged a chronic warfare, it is during 
the present century alone that Siam has come into direct territorial 
contact with any European power. The acquisition by England 
of Lower Burmah and of Tenasserim made the two countries 
coterminous. Later the establishment of a British Protectorate over 
the southern Malay States, added to the previous occupation of the 
province of Wellesley, brought British territory alongside of other 
districts more or less under Siamese control. Juxtaposition with 
France dates only from i863, when the institution of a French 
Protectorate over Cambogia brought the two States into contact in 
the neighbourhood of the great lake of Talay Sap or the Inland 
Sea. 

In neither case, however, did a frontier question threaten for some: 
time to emerge. It has been solely during the past ten years, since 
France marched into Tongking and Annam, and became inoculated’ 
with colonial Jingoism, and since England was forced by French 
intrigues (for which the French have never forgiven themselves) to 
annex Upper Burmah, that a twofold frontier problem has started 
into existence, and is still in the earlier and more capricious stages 
of evolution. The French advance brought them into regions, hither- 
to belonging to Annam, which were defined on the land side bya 
more or less regular chain of mountains, behind which lay wild 
mountain tribes, over whom Annam had long ceased to exercise, if 
indeed she had ever exercised, any jurisdiction, whereas Siam had 
gradually acquired a substantial control; while beyond these regions 
lay the fabled stream of the Mekong, admittedly Siamese in the 
greater part of its course, but which not even the disappointments 
of thirty years have yet availed to dissuade the French from regard- 
ing as a Pactolus destined by Providence for purely Gallic exploita- 
tion. On the other side the annexation of Upper Burmah in 1885 
placed the British in command of a number of Shan States, some of 
them owning a disputed allegiance and extending along the Northern 
Siamese frontier from the basin of the Salwin to that of the Upper’ 
Mekong. These forward movements from opposite directions have 
greatly narrowed the dividing ground between, and have justified 
the Afghan analogy which I have already employed, by leaving Siam 
in the position of a buffer State, nervously apprehensive of encroach- 
ment from either quarter. They have also created the double frontier 
question alluded to, viz. the discussion of the true and proper bound- 
ary between Burmah (i.e. England) and Siam, and between Siam and 
Annam (i.e. France). 


THE ANGLO-SIAMESE FRONTIER 


Of this frontier there are two divisions, that between the British 
possessions in the Malay Peninsula and Siam, and that between the 
D2 
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British heritage of Burmah and Siam. Of the first of these it is un- 
necessary for me here to speak. 

Passing to the north, and to the doubtful border arising out of 
the annexation of Upper Burmah, opportunity has been afforded, 
during the negotiations that have since been in progress, for careful 
examination of local evidence and topography, and for that diplomatic 
compromise on both sides which is the essence of statesmanship. 
The agreement arrived at involves the admission of British claims 
over certain portions of the British protected State of Karenni, lying 
to the east of the Salwin River; the cession to Siam of the Shan State 
of Chieng Kheng (or, in Burmese dialect, Kyang Chang), which lies 
on both sides of the Upper Mekong, the retention by Great Britain 
of the Burmese Shan States of Muong Sat and Chieng Tong (Kyang 
Ton), reaching to, without crossing, the Mekong; and the proposed 
demarcation, both of the new boundary thus agreed upon, and of 
the frontier between Chieng Kheng and certain provinces to the 
north, notably Chieng Hung (Kyang Hung), in which it is proposed, 
subject to certain conditions, to surrender to China the Burmese 
rights of suzeraint y inherited by Great Britain. 

France, however, is the reverse of happy at an arrangement in 
which she is not even invited to assist. Among the many fanciful 
claims put forward by her writers and politicians in the regions 
which I am describing, none is more comic than the assertion that 
the entire Mekong river belongs of right to France. Because she 
was the first in 1866 to despatch upon its waters the exploring party 
of Doudart de Lagrée and Francois Garnier (certainly one of the most 
heroic expeditions ever undertaken), because its lower reaches have 
become French since the absorption of Cambogia, and because its 
middle course flows in convenient proximity to their more recent 
acquisition of Annam, therefore the entire course of a river over 
2,500 miles in length is French by a sort of divine predestination ; 
and when at some future date its original source shall be determined 
amid the wind-swept uplands and gorges of Tibet, I doubt not that 
some adventurous French explorer will plant the tricolour above the 
pool, and proclaim it the God-granted spoil of his beloved country. 
To support this patriotic theory maps have to be specially constructed, 
history rewritten, and political jurisdictions invented, processes from 
which the French imagination is the last in the world to recoil ; 
although it is unfortunate for the success of the design that among 
these constructive artists no two agree in their palimpsest, either of 
history or geography. I shall have more than once to quote their 
opinions ; and shall be content to convict them out of each other’s 
mouth, when it is not necessary to confront them with the even more 
stubborn antagonism of fact. 

The Upper Mekong affords an admirable illustration both of these 
tactics and of my argument. Exceedingly anxious to tap the trade 
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of Yunnan and the adjacent provinces of South-West China, and 
realising, after ten years of futile effort, that the channels of the Black 
and Red Rivers, which flow down through Tongkingese (i.e. French) 
territory to the sea are practically useless for the purpose, the French 
have, in the last few years, begun to put forward claims to the Upper 
Mekong, which, from the sheer hardihood with which they have 
been repeated, have gained a certain credence in France. The most 
persistent propagator of this illusion is M. Deloncle, the Chauvinist 
Deputy, and it is mainly from recent utterances of his that I derive 
the following statement of the Gallic claims : '|— 

1. M. Deloncle cites the Treaty of delimitation signed at Peking 
between China and France in 1887, which fixed the frontier between ~ 
China and Tongking after the war of 1885. Unfortunately for his 
purpose, the Treaty carries the frontier only as far as Mang Bang Tu, 
a little above Lai-chau on the Black River, and then incontinently 
breaks off, saying nothing whatever about a prolongation in the 
direction of the Mekong.? Moreover, when we compare the imagin- 
ary line drawn upon French maps to supply this deficiency, we find 
that M. Deloncle, who has published a map specially to corroborate 
his theories,’ M. de Lanessan, the present Governor-General of Indo- 
China,‘ and M. Pavie, the author of the latest French official map, each 
indicate a different boundary. 

2. M. Deloncle points with elation to a statement made by 
M. Jules Ferry, in July 1884, to Lord Lyons, which he tells us, 
without quoting it, vindicates the French claim to the left bank of 
this part of the river. Fortunately in this case we have the means 
of checking M. Deloncle by referring to the actual despatch, which 
was printed in a Parliamentary Blue Book in 1886.° Lord Lyons, 
in a letter dated the 16th of July, 1884, says that M. Jules Ferry, in 
discussing the projected appointment of a French Consul in Burmah, 
had said to him: 

In practice the agent, whatever title he might bear, must deal with general 
questions between the two countries. For instance, there might be questions of 
neighbourhood (voisinage) [a claim that M. Ferry had put forward in a previous 
conversation on the 11th of July—vide p. 117—when it had been immediately 
repudiated by Lord Lyons]. On my confessing that I was unable to understand 
how there could be any questions of that kind between France and Burmah, 
M. Ferry said that there were territories on the left bank of the Mekong River, over 
which Burmah claimed suzerain rights, although she did not, he believed, exercise 
any practical authority over them. 


? These extracts or statements are taken f19m the official report of M. Deloncle’s 
speech in the Chamber of Deputies on February 14, 1893; and from interviews with 
him, reports of which appeared in the Politique Coloniale, February 16; in the Matin, 
February 21; and in the Eelair, February 21, 1893. 

2 Recueil des Traités de la France, By J. de Clercq, vol. xvii. pp. 387-389. 

% Carte Politique de V1ndo-Chine. Par M. Fr. Deloncle, Oct. 1889. 

* Published in L’Indo-Chine Frangaise. Par J. L. de Lanessan, 1889. 

5 Correspondence relating to Burmah, 1886, p. 119. 
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And yet this is the statement, which, so far as it proves anything, 
proves the absolute contrary, to which M. Deloncle refers, in order 
to demonstrate an uncontested French claim to the left bank of the 
river ! 

Pursuing his gallant effort to bring French territory by hook 
or crook up to the left bank, M. Deloncle next tries to establish, in 
entire contravention of fact, that the Burmese tributary States never 
lay astride of the river at all. To support this new contention, the 
ex-King Thibau and M. Deloncle himself (in the light of a secret 
envoy) require to be brought upon the scene. The former, we are 
told, in 1883, sent some ambassadors to Paris to conclude a Com- 
mercial Treaty with France, and their letters of credence contained 
the following statement : 


Formerly Burmah and France were far apart, and their relations difficult. 
To-day the occupation of the province of Tongking by France renders the two 
countries coterminous—i.e. they touch on the eastern side of Burmese territory, in 
the provinces of Chieng Tong and Chieng Hong. 


M. Deloncle, however, is sufficiently astute to know that even a 
royal obiter dictum, contained in a letter of credence given to envoys 
to negotiate a treaty that was never ratified, does not constitute a 
very strong diplomatic position ; the more so as in the obiter dictum 
there is no mention whatever of the Mekong, nor any hint of 
surrender of Burmese claims to the east of that river. It is at this 
point accordingly that M. Deloncle as the deus ex machina descends 
opportunely upon the stage. In 1884 he tells us he went himself 
ona secret mission to Mandalay, and such was the efficacy of his 
pleading that he brought back to Paris a document signed, not by 
King Thibau, but by his Minister for Foreign Affairs, to this effect : 


The right bank of the Mekong is the limit of Burmah, the left bank of the 
Mekong is the limit of French Tongking, from the point where the river leaves 
Chinese territory to the limits of the territory of Chieng Sen. 


M. Deloncle adds, with an even more sublime impertinence, ‘ The 
English Foreign Office has recognised the validity of this official 
declaration’! It is unnecessary to say that the English Foreign 
Office has done nothing of thekind. Yet upon this alleged document, 
procured by a clandestine intriguer, and signed only by one of the 
ministers of an Oriental tyrant, already tottering on the brink of 
deposition, and ready to promise anything to secure anti-British aid, 
rests the whole of the French case for the left bank of the Upper 
Mekong! Well indeed is it that such a case should be left to the 
irresponsible advocacy of a not too scrupulous Deputy.® It could not 

* It should further be remembered that M. Deloncle, in the course of his Eastern 
career, once went to Bangkok in order to procure a concession for cutting the Kra 


Canal across the Malay Peninsula. He was furious at being refused by the King, and 
has adopted a hostile attitude towards Siam ever since. 
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be seriously argued for five minutes by the minister or ambassador of a 
responsible government. 


THE FRANCO-SIAMESE FRONTIER 


This question also has its two sections or subdivisions, which may 
be defined as the regions of the Middle and the Lower Mekong, con- 
taining respectively the Annamite and the Cambogian frontiers. 
Historically the latter was the first to be called into existence after the 
assumption by France of political suzerainty over Cambogia in 1863. 
Pnompenh, the capital of Cambogia, was situated upon the Lower 
Mekong ; and the territories of that State extended upon both banks” 
of the river for several hundred miles. It was not till twenty years 
later that the subsequent French proceedings in Annam turned the 
attention of the conquerors to the middle course of the river, which 
had almost been forgotten since De Lagrée’s failure eighteen years 
before ; and not till the past twelvemonth that the very natural French 
desire to atone for failure in development by renewed energy in ap- 
propriation, and to drown the memories of Panama and Egypt in the 
Lethzan waters of Dahomey and Siam, has induced the French 
Government to authorise a military advance, with whose feverish but 
checkered chronicle the newspapers have lately regaled us. I will 
deal with each of these sections in historical order. 

When in 1863 France wheedled the unhappy King Norodom of 
Cambogia into an acceptance of her Protectorate, Siam energetically 
protested against the usurpation of a suzerainty which she claimed 
and had certainly long exercised herself. The dispute continued for 
some time, but was eventually composed by a formal treaty, concluded 
by Admiral de la Grandiére, the Governor of Cochin China, with Siam 
in 1867, by which France purchased the Siamese recognition of her 
Protectorate and resignation of counter claims, by herself engaging 
under no circumstances to annex Cambogia, and by accepting the 
Siamese ownership of the provinces of Battambang and Angkor, which 
had been wrested from Cambogia in war by Siam in 1795. Since 
then the French, having found out that these were the richest pro- 
vinces of ancient Cambogia, and having no further necessity to 
conciliate Siam, have repented of their bargain, and now openly 
proclaim that wicked Siam has stolen the ewe-lamb of Cambogia, 
without the latter’s consent— ignoring that the arrangement was one 
which they themselves proposed, and that the rest of the Cambogian 
sheepfold has already passed by a scarcely distinguishable process 
into their own possession. The frontier between Cambogia and Siam, 
resulting from this treaty, has never been properly defined, the com- 
missioners who were appointed having only partly completed their 
task. South of the Talay Sap, or Great Lake, as far as the sea, it has 
been generally recognised, although even here the later French maps 
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appropriate a goodly slice of territory which the map issued by the 

French War Department in 1886 coloured as Siamese; but last year 
the French pushed forward eight miles along the coast, and seized 
the Siamese point of Samit, which had a good anchorage. North 
and east of the Great Lake to the Mekong, the frontier is drawn in 
widely differing positions on the French and Siamese maps, the 
Siamese line representing the status quo, while the French line repre- 
sents their pretensions as the heirs of historical Cambogia. In both 
cases, however, the frontier strikes the Mekong at a short distance 
south of Stung Treng (Chieng Tang), where, until recent events, there 
was a Siamese military post on the left bank of theriver. This section 
of the frontier as a whole, with the exception of the provinces of 
Battambang and Angkor, is so little worth fighting about, that it 
would be difficult to make out of it a casus belli; although we shall 
doubtless hear more of it in a few years’ time, when an excuse for 
further advance is needed. 

The second and more important section of the disputed border 
line extends from Stung Treng northwards, embracing the region 
in which the Tongkingese and Annamite Protectorates of France 
are brought into geographical juxtaposition with Siam. In this 
region the French claim is again to the whole of the territory on 
the left bank of the river, by whomever occupied. On the other 
hand, they are here confronted by the overt challenge of Siam, who 
claims not merely both banks of the river, but the entire eastern 
watershed draining into its basin. Before analysing, however, the 
grounds upon which the French pretensions repose, or contesting their 
abstract validity, I will show how little they are in preliminary con- 
formity with established facts. Here I will again take up the Mekong 
valley at the point on the north where I previously left it, viz. at the 
Burmese Shan States of Chieng Tong and Chieng Kheng, and will 
follow down the districts lying upon its eastern slope, until I once 
more touch the Cambogian section at Stung Treng. 

A few adjoining districts must first be mentioned. Almost 
on the same parailel of latitude as Chieng Tong, and in close proxi- 
mity to the upper waters of the Black River of Tongking, is the 
district known as Sipsong Chu Thai, which contains the furthest 
western outpost of French arms, at a distance of 160 miles as the 
crow flies from the Mekong. This is a place named Dien Bien Phu 
(Siamese, Muong Theng), where a company of Annamite tirailleurs 
and a few French officers are stationed in the territory of a remark- 
able native chieftain, Dien Vantri by name, who once led a pillaging 
party of Hos against Luang Prabang in 1887, but was then squared 
and subsidised by M. Pavie, the intrepid French explorer and present 
Minister at Bangkok. This little garrison is supplied from Lai-chau 
on the Black River, from which it is distant four days’ march. ‘t serves 
no conceivable purpose except as an expensive witness of French in- 
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fluence (it is said to cost from 10,000 to 15,000 dollars a year), and 
as a sort of set-off to the Siamese outposts of which I shall next 
speak. 

These are found not merely in the Mekong basin, but in the 
upper waters of streams draining into the Gulf of Tongking, viz. 
the Nam Ma or Song Ma, and the Nam Sam; the Siamese occupa- 
tion being an adjunct of their vassal State of Luang Prabang. The 
district is called Hua Pan Tang Hok, and it contains six posts under 
a Siamese Commissioner, Muong Chieng Kho, M. Son, M. Sam Nua, 
M. Soi, M. Hua Muong, M. Sam Tai. 

To the west of these the important valley of the Nam U (French, 
Nam Hou), draining into the Mekong, is also in Siamese occupation, 
but has aroused a more than ordinary cupidity among their rivals. 
The Siamese have posts along its banks at M. Hahin, M. Ngoi, Sop 
Hat, and M. Sun ; and also a post more to the east at Sop Nao, only 
three days’ march from the French at Dien Bien Phu. The latter 
claim the Nam U, but have so far never stationed a single soldier 
upon it. 

We next arrive at the well-known Laos principality of Luang Pra- 
bang, whose capital is situated upon the left bank of the Mekong, 
at a little distance below the confluence of the Nam U. It has been 
ruled by a dynasty of its own for several hundred years, but has 
usually recognised the suzerainty of Siam by presents of the tributary 
trees of gold and of other emblems of allegiance. It would hardly 
have been worth while to mention a fact so universally known had 
not our French artists, who treat political facts much as a landscape 
gardener does a landscape, actually begun to lay claim even to Luang 
Prabang. We have the egregious M. Deloncle exclaiming : 

The kingdom of Luang Prabang pays tribute to Annam every three years. It 
pays it also, it is true, to Siam, but the sovereignty of Annam is recognised by 
the Siamese themselves.’ 

As well say that we recognise the French sovereignty over the 
Channel Islands, or the Spanish sovereignty over Gibraltar! Let us 
see what M. de Lanessan has to say upon the subject. After 
mentioning the occasional and fugitive subjection of Luang Prabang 
to China, the Hos, and Annam, the Governor-General adds : 


But its true sovereign has always been the king of Siam, and every year the 
king of Luang Prabang is bound to send to Bangkok one of his officers to drink 
the oath-water, which is the most manifest sign of vassaldom. During these 
latter years Siam has multiplied its efforts to render the latter more and more 
strict. At this moment it keeps at the court of Luang Prabang a commissioner 
who annihilates the king. We recognised last year (in 1888) the suzerainty of 
Siam by signing with the Government of Bangkok the treaty in virtue of which we 
keep to-day a vice-consul at Luang Prabang.* 


” Politique Coloniale, March 7, 1893. 
* L’Indo-Chine Frangaise, p. 86. 
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So that the French Government is actually pledged by treaty to 
the recognition of that which the French Jingoes are loudly calling 
out upon it to cancel and destroy ! 

Nevertheless, whatever official obligations in the matter may be, 
Luang Prabang is undoubtedly a spot upon which the French set 
great store, and which they regard as the natural centre of a future 
Franco-Laotian dominion. Here they installed the energetic M. 
Pavie, nominally as vice-consul, in reality with a roving commission 
to travel, explore, conciliate, subsidise, and annex whatever he could. 
And here are the head-quarters of that curious venture the Syndicat 
du Haut Laos, a political mission in trading disguise, which is fin- 
anced by French Jingoes and subsidised by the French Government, 
and which is chiefly occupied in distributing small tricolour flags and 
nickel medals broadcast among the astonished tribesfolk of Laos. It 
has stations at Bassak, Houten, and Luang Prabang ; a dépét was even 
opened in 1891 at Chieng Hung; but very wisely no balance sheet 
is published, and deeply to be commiserated, if he exists, must be 
the bond-fide shareholder. The French maintain a monthly courier 
service to Luang Prabang, and have completed the surveys for a tele- 
graphic wire from Tongking. On the other hand, the Siamese, 
whose apprehensions are naturally aroused by these symptoms of 
practical concern, have retorted by placing there one of the King’s 
brothers as Royal Commissioner, by organising a local militia, and by 
a large increase of their regular force. 

To the east of Luang Prabang, and on the opposite or Annamite 
watershed, is the province of Muong Phuen (Annamite, Tranninh), 
whose capital is Chieng Kwang. This district is also under Siamese 
control, and is consequently an object of French desires. In 1891 
they persuaded a Siamese officer to hoist the French flag at Tung 
Chieng Kham; but the act was officially discountenanced, and re- 
mains to be ratified in the future. 

Next, at the angle of the second great easterly bend of the 
Mekong, where it is only 115 miles in a direct line from the sea, we 
arrive at the head of the long strip of country which, lying as it does 
immediately behind the coast-range of Annam, is peculiarly an object 
of French solicitude, and the Siamese installation in which has been 
as gall and wormwood to them for some years. Here the respective 
positions have been as follows:—To command the mountain track 
from Vinh to Houten on the Mekong, the French established a 
few years ago a post at Kham Kheut, on the western slope of the 
mountains between Annam and the river-valley. The Siamese at 
once retaliated by establishing a similar post and a customs station 
at Kham Muon (or Kammun), a little further to the south, and a 
second post at Napé, to the east. Nor was the friction thus generated 
allayed until in 1888 a convention was concluded between the French 
commander and the Siamese commissioner, by which each party 
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engaged to maintain the status quo until the frontier question was 
finally settled. The next Siamese post was at some distance to the 
south, at Pou, Wadon, close to the main range. In 1892 they were 
reported to be installed at Muong Pha Bang and in the district of 
Kamlo, at a distance of not more than thirty miles from the sea, and 
to have penetrated to a distance of only twenty-five miles from Hué, 
the capital of Annam. These rumours were probably exaggerated 
by the French, but there can be no doubt that in the wild mountain 
country lying behind the Annamite Apennines, and inhabited by 
poor and semi-independent tribes, Siamese influence was in the 
ascendant. M. de Lanessan admitted in his book that direct rela- 
tions between the Annamites and Laotians had almost entirely 
ceased over this area; ®° while Dr. Harmand, one of the most 
active of French explorers and pioneers, reported that in the valley 
of the Sebang Hieng, and all the way down the Mekong valley 
to the rapids of Khon, the people on the left bank paid an annual 
tribute to the Siamese Royal Commissioner at Bassak.'® Further 
to the south-east, on the upland plateau of the Bolovens, the 
Siamese had been installed since Garnier’s day at Attopeu ; whilst in 
the province of Binh Dinh, Annamite authority only extended inland 
for twenty miles to the frontier post and market of Anké.'' The 
region over which these movements took place is sparsely peopled by 
a succession of tribes, among whom the Mois, Pouthais, Bahnars, 
Bolovens and Sedangs are the best known names, and over which 
both parties claimed anterior rights of political hegemony. 

To the colonial Jingoes of Tongking and Saigon, whose fiery 
Chauvinism exceeds anything that I have anywhere encountered, 
these insults to a great power by a small one, to the glorious Tricolour 
by the contemptible White Elephant, were a source of intense and 
rising exasperation, which culminated, during the time that I was in 
Indo-China (November to January last), in a hoarse shriek of fury in 
the weekly newspapers against the insolent aggressiveness of Siam, 
and the nerveless apathy of their own Government, which could 
brook such disgraceful outrages upon Gallic pride. In France a young 
prince of the Orleans family, more patriotic than prudent, and burning 
to atone for the stigma of royal birth by the ardour of his national zeal, 
having himself travelled in the implicated territories, shed tears before 
large audiences of his countrymen at the scientific reunions of Paris 
and Pau, over the menacing attitude and pitiless earth-hunger of Siam, 
and deplored the humiliation of his native land. With true Gallic 
insight he detected in the background the sinister figure of England, 
ever plotting, all over the world, French confusion and ruin. This 
became the popular cry in France, where I doubt not that it is 
generally believed that every Siamese commissioner is in the pay of 
Lord Rosebery, and that each successive move of frontier outposts 

* L’Indo-Chine Frangaise, p. 23. ” Ibid. p. 101. " Thid. p. 142. 
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has been carefully planned beforehand in Downing Street. When 
even an ex-Minister for Foreign Affairs, M. Flourens, could put his 
name in a paper to the following astonishing rubbish, we may judge 
of the hold which this painful hysteria—the national disease of 
France—had acquired over the enfeebled constitutions of its victims : 


The intention of the British Government is, in a few years’ time, when she 
has installed herself and has a port and a flotilla on the Upper Mekong, to claim 
the free navigation of the lower river, i.e. of Cambogia—in a word, the annulment, 
the ruin, the annihilation of our port of Saigon and our province of Cochin China. 
So that we shall have endured all our sacrifices in Annam and Tongking merely 
to see the English establish themselves for rivalry’s sake in Burmah, and then 
seize the Mekong, and, by means of the Mekong, the Laos country, in order to 
ruin at their ease the richest of our colonies, and to annihilate the finest naval 
station outside of France.’* 


It is not astonishing, however, in the present temper of France, 
that the outcry should have been so far successful as to compel the 
French Government to action, and to force the hand of M. de Lanessan. 
The latter is a very clear-sighted and able man, and knows well 
enough the real lie of the land. But he has had to deal with a 
peculiarly savage criticism both in Paris and in Tongking ; while the 
new French Under-Secretary for the Colonies, M. Delcassé, had already 
in his speeches given hostages to the Chauvinist party, which it was 
evident that he was burning to redeem. Accordingly, it was with no 
surprise that those who were behind the scenes read in the papers the 
other day that, on the Ist of April, a detachment of Annamite troops 
under French officers had ascended the Mekong from Cambogia, had 
occupied Stung Treng, and had marched up the river as far as the 
island of Khong, above the rapids of Khon, where they established a 
French military station. The Siamese commanders and troops re- 
treated, without fighting, from both places, but revenged themselves 
by blockading the new post at Khong for over a month, with a loss 
of several lives to the invaders. Simultaneouslya French column 
advanced in the Kamlo region, and planted a post at Muong Vinh. 
The occupation of the Mekong posts is in connection with a recent 
subsidy, voted to the River Steamboat Company in Saigon, to run 
a regular service above the rapids as far as Kemarat and Luang 
Prabang, and with an alleged intention to place two French gunboats 
on the middle river, a small Décauville railway being laid in order 
to circumvent the rapids, and facilitate transshipment. A later tele- 
gram says that the post of Kham Muon, before mentioned, has also 
been evacuated, under pressure, by the Siamese (although the latter 
are said to have retaliated by massacring a French militia inspector 
and his Annamite detachment) ; so that the entire strip from Stung 
Treng to Luang Prabang may be described as in process of passing 
into the hands of France. 


12 Eelair, March 7, 1893. 
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Before discussing the use to which the French are likely to turn 
these acquisitions, let me examine the validity of their political and 
territorial pretensions over the regions in dispute. In France it appears 
to be sufficient for conviction that a series of French Ministers should 
have stated the claim, without ever attempting to argue, much less to 
demonstrate it. M. Goblet when appointing M. Pavie in 1888 used 
the often-quoted words, ‘ The minimum of our pretensions is the left 
bank of the Mekong.’ M. Ribot, on the 26th of October, 1891, said, 
‘It is admitted in England thatall the parts situated to the east or left 
bank of the Mekong should be reserved to French influence.’ (No 
such claim has ever been admitted by a British Minister.) But the 
most courageous assertion of all fell from the lips of the present 
French Colonial Minister, who, on the 4th of February, 1893, spoke as 
follows in the Chamber : 


The Government considers that the left bank of the Mekong constitutes to the 
north of Indo-China the western limit of the sphere of French influence ; * and its 
opinion rests upon the incontestable rights of Annam, consecrated by a possession of 
several centuries. 


Now what is the proof that Annam ever possessed, or even ex- 
ercised, sovereignty over these regions, I will not say for several 
centuries (because no student of history could make so absurd a 
statement), but even during the reign of the Emperor Gia Long, the 
refounder of the dynasty, who at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury brought the Annamite kingdom to a higher pitch of power than 
it had enjoyed for many hundred years? I turn to the best known 
French writers on Annam in the present century, before these fan- 
tastic claims had been invented, and what do I find? M. Duc 
Chaigneau, who was at Hué with his father (a French naval officer in 
the service of Gia Long) about 1820, thus describes the Annamite 
frontier : 

The kingdom of Annam is bounded on the west by the mountains of Laos, which 


extend the whole length of the frontier, and in several places come down to the sea, 
but in others are distant over thirty leagues from tt.'* 


M: Dutreuil de Rhins, who went out to command a French 
frigate for the Emperor Tu Duc in 1876, remarks of the province of 
Hué: 


The most distant crests of the chain of separation between Annam and Laos 
are about twenty-five miles from the sea. Beyond the nearest spurs we find an 
elevated, wooded, and broken-up country, frequented by the Mois, savages who 
live in independence of the Annamites.® 


18 It was of this claim that Lord Rosebery, in reply to a question by Lord 
Lamington, who is one of the few Englishmen that has explored the Upper Mekong, 
said, in the House of Lords, on February 17, that ‘ No such sphere of influence has been 
recognised by Her Majesty’s Government.’ 

14 Souvenirs de Hué, pp. 1 and 197. 

18 Le Royaume @’Annam et les Annamites, p. 280. 
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Neither of these writers at any rate had any inkling of the claim 
which M. Delcassé holds to have been uncontested for centuries. 

If we turn to the maps specially drawn by Frenchmen acquainted 
with these regions we find the same lack of corroborative and plethora 
of contrary witness. Prince Henri d’Orléans is in the habit of quot- 
ing a map which was drawn up by Monseigneur Taberd, Bishop of 
Cochin China in the reign of Minh Mang in 1838, and which is pub- 
lished by M. Silvestre in his work, L’Empired@ Annam. Now French 
missionaries in the East have ever been the pioneers, promoters, and 
guides of French military advance ; and we may, therefore, be certain 
that whatever the worthy bishop could possibly assign to Annam, he 
would have done, But whilst we find him generously making her a 
present of the whole territory as far as the Middle Mekong, in the 
basin of the upper river he draws the frontier at about 104° long. 
(Greenwich), thus excluding the entire territory in the big bend of 
which she now claims the ownership, and which M. Delcassé pro- 
claims as incontestably. hers. 

But a witness even more difficult to rebut is Lieutenant Francois 
Garnier, the dashing young Frenchman who accompanied De Lagrée 


in 1866-67, who published the official account of the expedition, and. 


subsequently perished in a sortie at Hanoi in 1873. To his work he 
appended two maps in which the frontiers of Siamese and Annamite 
possessions were traced, as they were believed to be before and as 
they were found to be after the expedition.’ Inthe later map, a line 
marked ‘Limite des possessions Siamoises et Birmanes’ (no men- 
tion of Tongking) is drawn on the north, crossing the Mekong at a 
point a little below Chieng Kheng and above Chieng Sen, whence it 
runs eastwards, crosses the Nam U, and then turning south skirts the 
main Annamite range throughout its length on the west side, thus 
giving to Siam the whole of the territories over which French levies 
are now marching, and from which the Siamese are being expelled. 
A new edition of this work and map, containing the same border 
line, was published in Paris in 1885—so recently were the French in 
ignorance of their since-discovered claims. 

Even M. Deloncle when he constructed his fancy map can hardly 
have anticipated recent events; forwe find him placing Stung Treng 
to the north of the Cambogian frontier line, or in other words assign- 
ing it to Siam. The French War Office map of 1886 did the same. 

Warned by these blunders, M. Pavie, the magnificent map em- 
bodying the results of whose labours has just appeared in Paris,'’ has 
discreetly omitted from his sheets any indication whatever of a bound- 
ary line between the respective territories of Siam, Cambogia, Annam, 
the Burmese Shan States, and Tongking, fearing the obstacle that 
| |** Atlas du Voyage d’ Exploration en Indo-Chine (1866-68). Paris, 1873. 


” Carte de 0 Indo- Chine, dres3ée par les membres de la Mission Pavie (1889-91), 
Paris, 1893. 
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might be opposed by any premature recognition of alien claims to 
the future operations of French cupidity. 

On the other hand, M. Schrader, who yearly publishes a series of 
French maps illustrating the progress of geographical discovery, has 
in his two last maps of Indo-China supplied a most naive illustration 
of the ethics of French political cartography. The map in his Atlas 
of 1889,'* though bringing the French frontier up to the Middle 
Mekong (in anticipation of future movements), yet concedes to Siam 
Stung Treng, Khong, and a large slice on the left of the river, which 
the French are now indignantly protesting have never been Siamese 
at all. But his map of 1892" leaves all previous performances com- 
pletely in the shade. For not merely does he now knock off this 
Siamese slice, but he boldly takes the Annamite, 7.e. the French 
border across the river to its right bank, and robs Siam at one swoop 
of a long strip of Cis-Mekong territory, including Nong-Kai, as well 
as of the whole of the Luang Prabang State, and of the districts of. 
Sipsong Chu Thai, Sipsong Panna, Tranninh, and Hua Pan Tang 
Hok, of which he coolly remarks in an explanatory note that ‘ al) 
these principalities must now rank as within the sphere of French 
influence.’ 

Of such a character, then, is the French claim. It is one which 
throughout this century responsible French writers have consistently 
ignored, which until a few years ago not a single French statesman 
had ever seriously put forward, which is flatly contradicted by their 
own documents, and which can only be sustained by experiments in 
map-cooking as audacious as they are novel. If on the other hand 
it be contended that France has a right to these territories because 
they may once in bygone days have been claimed by, or may even 
have owned a transient allegiance to Annam, we are then setting up 
a criterion according to which the political geography of the entire 
world would require to be reconstructed. Nations must learn to take 
their spoils as they find them. A conqueror cannot expect both to 
vanquish an enemy when he is weak, and to carry therewith the 
inheritance of all that he might have possessed when strong; still 
less of all that he might have claimed to possess, if only there had 
been Deloncles and Schraders in those days to construct the map of 
his dominions for him. 

What, on the other hand, is the case of Siam? Not merely can 
she point to actual possession, extending over a period anterior to the 
date at which the French first acquired practical interests in Annam ; 
but over the greater part of the Mekong valley her occupation has 
been continuous since those regions were first subjugated to her sway 
in 1779, twenty years before Gia Long had established himself upon 
the Annamite throne; nor, in the case of the Laos States, has her 


18 Atlas de Géographie mederne. Par F. Schrader. Paris, 1889. 
” L’ Année Cartegraphique, 1892, 
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suzerainty ever been seriously disputed. She can also point to an 
ethnical affinity between her own people and the bulk of the tribes 
inhabiting the mountains in the eastern watershed of the Mekong, 
who are of the Thai, or Siamese, and not of the Annamite stock. In- 
deed, there is a rooted hostility between them and the Annamites, 
with whom they have constantly been at warfare; and to such an 
extent is the feeling of antagonism carried, that when French ex- 
plorers have visited these regions for the purpose of discovering or 
creating French pretensions (e.g. the members of the Pavie Mission, 
1886-68, and 1889-91), it has only been by Siamese assistance, and 
with Siamese passports and coolies, that they have been able to move 
from place to place. Again, when in 1878, in 1883, and in 1886, the 
Trans-Mekong districts were overrun and pillaged by the Hos or 
Black Flags from Upper Tongking, it was by Siamese troops that 
the French were content, without a murmur, to see the invaders 
repelled. 

As regards the rights of ownership, it cannot therefore be doubted 
that the Siamese have the superior tase, or indeed that the French 
have no case at all, but have been guilty of one of those acts of 
aggression that stamp the insolence of a stronger power at the expense 
of a weaker. Lest, however, it should be argued that even in the 
absence of rights the French advance has been provoked or condoned 
by the recent assertions of Siamese supremacy in the Mekong basin, 
it is only fair to Siam to point out that proposals for friendly discus- 
sion and delimitation have more than once proceeded from her side, 
but have failed so far to meet with any response from France. I have 
spoken of the agreement concluded in 1888, that the status quo should 
be maintained on both sides pending the settlement of the boundary 
question. This agreement was not respected by the French, who 
continued to push forward fresh Annamite posts, to which the Siamese 
naturally responded by counter movements. Early in the present 
year, however, the Siamese Government made a series of fresh pro- 
posals, with a view to bringing matters to an amicable issue. They 
suggested the temporary demarcation of a zone or belt, 300 miles 
long by 30 miles broad, on the slope of the eastern watershed, from 
which all Siamese and Annamite garrisons, with certain stated ex- 
ceptions, were to be withdrawn, and no new military posts created, 
pending a final agreement. They further declared their willingness 
to settle the frontier question on the basis of actual occupation on 
both sides, to evacuate any tracts that could be proved to belong to 
Annam, and to accept international arbitration on any disputed 
points or places. The French reply to these proposals took the 
brusque and undiplomatic form of a military seizure of the places 
under discussion; and to this moment no statement has been made 
by them either of the particular frontier which they claim, or of the 
grounds upon which they claim it. That Siam would even now 
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welcome delimitation with France, in the same way as she accepted 
it with Great Britain on the Burmese border, I have little doubt. 
But the French temper appears to prefer force to argument. 

Apart from the lust for territorial acquisition, which appears to 
be a settled feature of modern French colonial policy, and the desire 
to earn a cheap popularity by at once gratifying the Jingoes, waving 
the national flag, and diverting attention from other troubles in 
Tongking, it may be wondered what motive can have urged the French 
to a forward policy in the Mekong valley. I believe it to be the 
belated survival of an ineradicable delusion. Ever since de Lagrée 
started upon his memorable expedition up the Mekong in 1866, in 
search of a highway to Yunnan, the French have felt for that river 
and its adjacent territories the affection of a proprietor and a parent; 
and neither the verdict of M. de Carné, one of the party, that 
‘ steamboats can never plough the Mekong, and Saigon can never be 
united by this waterway to the west provinces of China,’ nor a long 
series of subsequent failures, have for one moment dispossessed their 
minds of the idea that the French flag upon the Mekong means a 
great and immediate local trade, and the ultimate monopoly of the 
inland Chinese markets. For a time, the discovery of the Red River 
route from Tongking diverted their hopes in that direction; and the 
campaigns of M. Jules Ferry were defended as the precursor of com- 
mercial triumphs beyond the dreams of avarice. But now that the 
unnavigable character of both the Red and the Black Rivers has 
_ been conclusively established,” the old Mekong illusion has reasserted 

itself ; and no argument in the world will deter the French colonials 
from making the experiment until they have been hunted out of it 
by the irresistible logic of facts, or by the rearoused indignation of 
the French electorate. 

For my own part, I believe neither in the local trade nor in the 
trade with Yunnan, and I hold that both expectations are doomed 
to cruel disappointment. The Mekong, in its middle course, flows 
through almost uninhabited districts.” Its channel is obstructed by 
frequent and dangerous rapids. During the season of low-water, the 
posts on the lower river are inaccessible except by long marches over 
land ; and when we turn to the latter we find neither roads nor means 
of communication.” 

For European officers or troops the climate is one of peculiar 
peril, as the fate of Mouhot, de Lagrée, and many another brave 
pioneer, only too conclusively proves. Small native posts, Laotian 
or Siamese, find little difficulty in maintaining themselves under 
conditions with which they are familiar; but ampler supplies and a 


» L’Indo-Chine Francaise, p. 457. 

21 Lieut. Gassiez spent two seasons (1891-92) in trying to take a small steamer 
named the Argus up the Khén rapids, but failed altogether in the attempt. 

22 I’ Indo-Chine Frangaise, pp. 471-473. 
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better furniture of life are necessary to the fever-stricken European 
exile. French gunboats may parade the tranquil reaches between 
the rapids, but they will find no one to overawe. French steamers 
may transport the wares of the Syndicat du Haut Laos, but they 
will find no one to whom to sell them. For even when we get to 
Luang Prabang, the only place of the slightest commercial import- 
ance in the entire middle valley of the Mekong, we are told by 
Prince Henri d’Orléans himself, who was there in 1892, that 


At Luang Prabang a few Chinamen retail European articles, and succeed only 
with the greatest difficulty in making the slenderest profits. Their goods come 
from Bangkok by way of Korat and Nong-Kai, or by Utaradit and Paklay ; and 
in their stock I only saw the French mark upon some buttons and ink-bottles 
belonging to the Macey mission, and these they complained of only being able to 
sell with difficulty. In fine, if we reflect that this principality is considered one 
of the most populous parts of Laos, we shall be driven to the conclusion that the 
commerce in this country can never give great results. 


And if this be true of the regions within easy distance of the 
French bases and French ports, how much more does it hold good of 
the long and attenuated chain of connection with the remote pro- 
vinces of South-western China? These provinces are now in the 
main supplied from three directions, by the Canton river and its 
affluents, and by overland caravan routes from North Burmah and 
from Bangkok. The distances are immense and the expense heavy ; 


but an old trade route is not easily destroyed or superseded in the 
East, the more so when transport upon it is in the hands of powerful 
native organisations; and I see nothing in the Mekong route to 
Yunnan that is likely for one moment to compete with the already 
established channels of communication. These may sooner or later 
be replaced or shortened by railways; though even so I doubt very 
much whether the resources and trade of Yunnan and the neighbour- 
ing provinces—which have, in my opinion, been greatly exaggerated 
—are likely to repay the outlay. That the ultimate spoils, however, 
are not for the French no one sees more clearly than M. de Lanessan 
himself : 

As soon as the lines Bangkok—Raheng—Chiengmai—Mekong, and Bangkok— 
Korat—Mekong are constructed, it is very evident that neither the Mekong route 
nor the Tongking route can struggle against them. «. . I am led, therefore, to 
the conviction that French Indo-China cannot be considered as a country of 
commercial transit. Saigon can never compete with Singapore. Annam is rele- 
gatedjby physical disadvantages to a position of isolation. The ports of Tongking 
are condemned to play a purely secondary part. Haiphong will never be anything 


but a succursale of Hongkong.*® 

If, therefore, the French choose to embark upon costly experi- 
ments in a region so destitute, according to their own authorities, of 
reasonable chances of success, other nations are not called upon to 
inveigh against their folly. Let them blow the Mekong bubble till 


*® L’Indo-Chine Frangaise, p. 478. 
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once more and finally it bursts. England need not fear their com- 
mercial rivalry, and may watch its vicissitudes with an almost dis- 
passionate interest. When, however, it comes to pursuing these 
aims by means of unscrupulous and indefensible aggression upon the 
territories of a British neighbour and ally, when the dreams of a vast 
commerce under the French flag are neither remotely nor obscurely 
associated with schemes of political aggrandisement, and with the 
ill-concealed design to embarrass and injure an hereditary foe, it is 
well that England should be upon her guard, and that English states- 
men should not be caught napping. It is a far cry to the Mekong, 
and there may be some who will profess a cynical indifference to what _ 
may be happening upon its banks. We have heard the same argu- 
ment of the Oxus and the Euphrates. Nevertheless, just as upon the 
western side of India a hostile occupation of the Euphrates valley, 
and on the northern side of the Oxus sources, would justly be regarded 
by this country as a peril to our Indian Empire, so upon the east is 
the stream of the Mekong brought by political conditions within the 
radius of the same imperial system. Ido not thereby argue that the 
French occupation of those parts of the left bank which they have so 
recently seized is a menace to Great, Britain, or even that it vitally 
impairs the integrity of Siam. As I have shown, a combination of 
reasons, none of them of the highest political significance, has pro- 
voked an action from which the French will probably extract little 
beyond the ephemeral prestige of unresisted spoliation. But, whether 
as regards India or as regards Siam, this movement cannot be con- 
sidered as standing entirely alone, but must be viewed as the first 
act in a drama of westward expansion, which is unlikely to be arrested 
by the accidental barrier of a river, which we know from what has 
already occurred will not be affected by any obligations of international 
jurisprudence or relinquished for the lack of immediate provocation, 
and which can only be pursued at the expense of interests which are 
of the first importance to this country. 

Already the stage is being prepared for the second act; and a 
species of Attic chorus is with no obscure vaticinations heralding its 
expected evolution. Weak as the French claim to the left bank of 
the Mekong throughout its course has been shown to be, the forward 
school of French politicians is far from content with what it holds to 
be a too modest appropriation of the property of others. ‘ As well 
take an ell as an inch’ is the motto of these stalwarts, of whom 
M. Deloncle is of course the most lusty spokesman. In his speech in 
the Chamber on the 4th of February, 1893, he spoke of ‘ French 
rights acquired over the whole of Laos on both banks of the Mekong, 
in virtue of solemn treaties, and without dispute ;’ and at a subse- 
quent meeting he was good enough to define this last claim as to 
‘the watershed between the basins of the Menam and the Mekong.’ 
The bellicose President of the Colonial Council at Saigon was wisely 
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silent about solemn treaties, but based a similar claim on the crudest. 
grounds of expediency, when he said ‘for us the left bank of the 
Mekong is absolutely insufficient.’ Liberal as are the Cis-Mekong 
allowances which the patriotic M. Schrader in his map of 1892 con- 
cedes to his countrymen, he has not yet come into line with M. 
Deloncle ; but I doubt not that his next issue will give him the desired 
opportunity of shifting his pigment several degrees to the west, and 
arresting it—pro tem. only—on the watershed of the Menam. My 
only surprise is that these territorial buccaneers do not at once 
lay claim to Bangkok, on the ground that Louis the Fourteenth 
despatched a French embassy thither in 1684. So far as I know, no 
responsible French statesman has yet echoed these demands for the 
still further dismemberment of Siam ; but inasmuch as they are 
neither more nor less defensible than their present claims, for which 
might is avowedly the sole right, I see no reason why this fresh 
bolt should not before long be launched from the tribune of the 
Palais Bourbon. 

It behoves us, therefore, to make up our minds exactly of what 
importance to India is the integrity of Siam, and how far Great 
Britain can permit that integrity to be nibbled at or impaired in 
silence. About the policy of successive British Governments there 
has fortunately been neither ambiguity nor concealment. Towards 
Siam they have always been animated by the most friendly inten- 
tions, desiring neither to encroach upon her territory nor to impair 
her independence. When Upper Burmah was occupied by Great 
Britain in 1885, the Siamese entertained a transient apprehension of 
a similar doom. But I venture to say that at this moment there is 
not a single Siamese statesman who nourishes these alarms, nor a 
single English statesman who would gratuitously advocate annexation. 
What our precise interest is in Siam I will presently endeavour to 
define; but it is safe to say that it is not the interest of would-be 
proprietorship, nor of territorial cupidity ; and that, should proposals 
for any such consummation ever be made, it will not be from British 
mouths in the first place that they will come. Similarly on the 
wider field of Imperial interests and as concerns the French, just as 
England desires for Siam a continued national and political existence 
for her own sake, so is she anxious for her maintenance as a buffer 
state between ourselves and France. Upon the French movements 
in Cochin China, Tongking, and Annam, Englishmen have looked 
without jealousy or irritation, in spite of the fact that those move- 
ments have been avowedly inspired by the desire to attack the com- 
mercial position of this country, and to revenge in the nineteenth 
century the Indian humiliation of France in the eighteenth. We 
have always felt that there was room in the Far East for the French 
as well as for ourselves; and if M. Jules Ferry liked to lead his 
countrymen into the barren pursuit of military laurels in Tongking, 
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or to place in the hands of French proconsuls the tottering thrones 
of Cambogia and Annam, there was no disposition in England to 
quarrel with the act. At this very moment it is by English funds 
that the coal-mines of Tongking—which, if they prove successful, 
will not merely justify the colonial acquisitions of France, but will 
enormously augment her power to injure our Asiatic trade and 
possessions in time of war—are being developed ; and the attitude 
of neutrality which has been observed by the present Government 
towards even the recent movements upon the Mekong is a still 
further—if not an exorbitant— indication of British reluctance to 

interfere with French aspirations. 

But whilst we can with equanimity and even without suspicion 
regard the French in Indo-China from a distance, we have no desire 
to imperil our amicable relations by coming to closer quarters, and we 
particularly desire to avoid them as neighbours. It is safe to say that 
the presence of a great European power, whose interests throughout 
the world it is the merest cant to deny are hostile to our own, in close 
proximity to the Indian frontiers upon the east, would more than 
duplicate the responsibility, anxiety, and expense entailed by the 
simultaneous approach of another great European power, similarly 
hostile to England, upon the west ; and when it be remembered that 
those powers are animated not merely by a common antagonism, but 
by a reciprocal friendship, all but amounting to alliance, it will be 
obvious that no British or Indian statesman can take legitimate 
shelter behind an attitude of transcendental unconcern. It is serious 
enough that we should now be spending millions to counteract a 
Russian aggression on the one side which our predecessors were blind 
enough and stupid enough to deny. It would be criminal to repeat 
the error by a like indifference to French aggression on the other 
side, against which we are thus fully and early forewarned. The 
maintenance of Siam as a buffer State is essential in the interests not 
merely of that country, nor even of the Indian Empire, but of the 
peace of the entire Eastern hemisphere. 

But Great Britain can claim a further and a practical interest in 
Siam—beyond the abstract domain of la haute politique—out of all 
proportion greater than can be urged by even the most enthusiastic 
partisan of France. There is the political interest of a coterminous 
frontier of enormous length, both in the Malay Peninsula, on the 
side of Lower and Upper Burmah, and in the Northern Shan States ; 
an interest which France only enjoys in a less degree, and as the 
result for the most part of recent and unconfirmed appropriation. 
And there is further a vast and preponderant commercial interest 
which France does not enjoy at all. Of the great ships lying in the 
river off Bangkok, there is scarcely one that does not hail from Singa- 
pore or Hongkong, or that is not owned by British subjects: 88 per 
cent. of the entire trade of the port is so carried. Thousands of 
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British subjects, Indians, Burmese, Shans, and Chinamen, are pursuing 
their avocations or trade in different parts of the country. They 
constitute the predominant mercantile interest in Bangkok. The 
heavy rice crops of the Menam valley are bought by British merchants 
and exported in British hulls. British engineers and contractors 
are laying the important railway to Korat, and British conces- 
sionaries hold the most important of the Siamese mines. In the 
capital over one-third of the European population—numbering 
between 600 and 700—are English; and of these some forty to fifty 
are in the Government employ. Two English newspapers are 
published there ; and the English tongue, which appears on the shop 
fronts and on public buildings, which is used on the postage-stamps, 
and is taught in the schools, and which is spoken by the king and 
princes, may justly be described as the second language of Bangkok. 

On the other hand, French influence and interest in Bangkok are 
mil. There are no French ships in theriver, and thereis no French 
trade. Asubsidised French steamer runs about once a month between 
Bangkok and Saigon, but is frequently empty, and could not main- 
tain the service were it not for the bounty. The French language is 
absolutely unknown outside the French Legation, and the French 
Minister has nothing to do except to exchange diplomatic notes, 
pourparlers, or threats with the Siamese Government about the Me- 
kong. I defy the most ingenious of Frenchmen to name a single 
particular in which his countrymen can be said to own or even to claim 
a legitimate interest in Cis-Mekong Siam. Finally, the recent French 
movements have driven the Siamese, already greatly predisposed 
towards the English, still more into the latter’s hands, by constituting 
France the undisguised national enemy and Great Britain the natural 
protector of Siamese autonomy. 

The proximity of Siam to our Indian dominions, the millions of 
British capital that are sunk in the country, and the enormous pre- 
ponderance of British political and commercial interests—as com- 
pared with the total absence of any corresponding French qualifica- 
tions—render it impossible therefore for any British Government to 
acquiesce in further and more serious assaults upon Siamese territorial 
integrity, or in the institution of a rival and hostile European influence 
at Bangkok. Were the French installed at the latter place, we know 
at once from the example of Saigon what would be the commercial, 
and from the example of Mandalay under King Thibau, what would 
be the political line pursued. Crushing imposts would drive away 
British and Indian trade from the port, while enormous bounties would 
encourage the conyptoirs of Marseilles. A policy of intrigue would 
produce unrest and friction among the neighbours and feudatories 
of the Indian Empire. Just in the same way, therefore, as upon 
the north-west we have been obliged to construct a buffer zone in 
Afghanistan, in order to keep at a safe distance an enemy with whom 
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we have no desire to precipitate conflict, so upon the east it is essen- 
tial that we should be separated by an independent Siam from a hostile 
France ; and just as Russian aggression upon the north-west zone can 
only be effected at the cost of rupture with England, so should French 
encroachments upon the eastern zone be pursued at a similar risk. 
No English Government could afford to sit still while the French 
established themselves, at leisure and in succession, in the Cis-Mekong 
districts, on the Central Siamese plateau, in the valleys of the Menam 
and the Meping. Of this our neighbours should be apprised in full 
time. Nor is the intimation one that could provoke either surprise 
or resentment on their part, seeing that the interdicted zone is one. 
to which not even the wildest of French statesmen has yet found the 
courage to lay claim, and that the last thing that France can desire, 
in the slow evolution of her new Asiatic empire, is that its fortunes 
should be imperilled and its future in all probability wrecked by armed 
collision with the greatest power on the Asian continent. The warn- 
ing of Hands Off once given, both parties could resume their réle of 
peaceful development in the Far East, while between them Siam 
would have some chance of working out a tardy, but not impossible, 
salvation. . 

In the meantime delimitation of the disputed boundary between 
France and Siam should be proceeded with at once. By her willing- 
ness or the reverse to meet the straightforward proposals of the 
Siamese Government in this respect, to state rather than brutally to 
enforce her claims, and to submit them to the arbitrament of a 
common inquiry, public opinion will decide whether the policy of 
France on the Mekong is one of legitimate expansion or of unscru- 
pulous and indefensible bravado. 


GEORGE N. CuRZON. 
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‘ROBBING GOD 


Ir must have pained many a loyal Churchman during the past month 
to read some of the speeches delivered at meetings held up and down 
the country to protest against the Welsh Suspensory Bill. For my- 
self, I should look upon the passing of such a measure with grief and 
dismay, for more reasons than I care to set down here. But even 
were I prepared to admit that the alienation of any portion of the 
revenues of the Church in Wales and-the diverting them into any 
other channel would be an unmixed evil, or were I even convinced 
that any measure having such an object in view would be necessarily 


impolitic or actually dishonest, I should still feel called upon to © 


protest against some arguments that have been resorted to by too 
many of the fervid orators who have denounced the Bill, and to put 
in an earnest caveat against the assumptions made by speakers whose 
position and learning and unselfish zeal deserve the respect of us all. 

If it were a mere question of bowing to the authority of our 
ecclesiastical superiors, and the duty of remaining silent when a power- 
ful consensus of opinion has found a voice which speaks with authority, 
it would be presumption on the part of any clergyman in my position 
to ask for a hearing; but the interests at stake are so very grave 
that I feel impelled to take part in the discussion that is going on, 
though I do so with the utmost reluctance and sorely against the 
grain. Ido so now because I am convinced that it is of supreme 
importance, not only to the Church and Churchmen, but to the nation 
at large, that at this crisis the army of defence and the army of 
attack should if possible be warned against taking up positions which 
are untenable, and so engaging in the conflict without due considera- 
tion of the issues that are really involved. 

Again and again it has been said, and continues to be said, that 
the spoliation of the endowments of the Established Church and their 
redistribution would be robbing God. The expression is one which 
I cannot but think wholly indefensible, look at the matter in what 
way we may. Of course I know as well as most men do, that when 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries a great or small landowner was 
moved to surrender a portion of his estates to what is called ‘ pious 
uses,’ the deed of gift was worded in the form that X or Y ‘ gave to 
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God and the church or the abbey of Z’ this or that tract of land, or 
other endowment. I know that such transfer was, after the Conquest, 
almost invariably made by men or women during their lifetime, and 
was not the gift of the dead hand, as it is so frequently but erro- 
neously represented to have been. But I know, too, that this expres- 
sion ‘ giving to God’ meant primarily that the donors had performed 
an act of surrender and sacrifice whereby they deprived themselves of 
the enjoyment of this or that source of wealth that God might be 
glorified, and that others might derive benefit by the usufruct of such 
property as the good men or women had stript themselves of from more 
or less high and conscientious motives. When, as was often the case, 
forms of malediction were added upon all who should at any future 
time alienate or diminish the ‘ free alms,’ this addition goes far to 
show that even in the ‘ ages of faith’ the gift to God was not always 
regarded as inviolable. Indeed, as time went on much of the 
property which had been regarded as essentially inalienable got into 
strange hands. 

But the question has been raised and debated, sometimes from 
the moral, sometimes from the political point of view, as to whether 
a gift of this kind was not in its essence a usurpation on the giver’s 
“part ; whether, in fact, he was not conveying more than he had the 
power to bestow, and claiming rights over his property which are not 
inherent in ownership. 

Looked at from the standpoint of the constitutional historian, it 
may he said that such gifts of lands as we are considering could not 
be made without the license of the Crown in the first instance, nor 
without the confirmation of the heirs for even generations after the 
death of the original donor. That is to say, that every such surrender 
of ownership, as it is the fashion to call a ‘ gift to God,’ was a gift 
which could only be made with the sanction of the State—a sanction 
which in those ages necessarily took the form of a license from the 
sovereign, and was a gift requiring the consent of the heirs whose 
prospective interest was barred by the act of the tenant for life; the 
theory being that without such confirmation the land might revert 
to the heirs. 

Moreover, when these grants took effect the property conveyed 
was in all cases to be enjoyed subject to certain conditions binding 
upon the beneficiaries; the enormous assumption being that the 
ownership of property carried with it a right to dictate to all posterity 

what use such property should be turned to. 

At the time of the Conquest the income derived from tithes and 
glebe lands in England was devoted to the support of the Ecclesiastical 
Order. The Secular clergy, as they were called, had comparatively 
few obligations, and those may be fairly summed up by saying that 
the clergy were expected to live among the lay folk to discharge 

eertain pastoral, ministerial, and priestly functions, and probably to 
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some extent to serve as the educators of the people. The allocation 
of tithes for the enrichment of the monasteries, if not quite un- 
known, had certainly been but rarely allowed and seldom attempted. 

With the Conquest the alienation of strictly ecclesiastical endow- 
ments began and went on rapidly. The justification of such aliena- 
tion was based upon two assumptions : 

(1) The first was, that such endowments as had been granted to 
the Church, and the reservation of which had been sanctioned by the 
State, were intended to secure for the nation not only all that the 
Seculars (that is, the parish priests) were doing or professed to be 
doing for their people, but something more, something much more, 
which the Seculars were not doing and were not qualified to do. 

(2) The second assumption was, that wherever it became apparent 
that the needs of the nation, the spiritual or the educational needs, 
could not be adequately supplied by the old functionaries—while a 
new order of volunteers had arisen who claimed to be able to supply 
the new needs—then it was allowable, in foro conscientia, to divert 
endowments held under conditions supposed to be adequate formerly, 
and to allocate them for the maintenance of the new functionaries. 

Such alienation was carried out accordingly, thatsotherequirements 
of a wider culture, a deeper sense of moral and spiritual responsibility, 
and a steady advance in our civilisation (using that word in its widest 
sense) might be to some extent provided for and their stability be 
secured, by at least a grant in aid, from the reserve of ecclesiastical 
property. 

Thus when the rage for the cloister life was running its course 
and monasteries were springing up in every shire it was loudly pro- 
claimed that these institutions were the only possible abodes of holi- 
ness. It was said and believed that only among ‘ the religious ’—.e. 
the men and women who were subject to a rule of discipline, framed 
so as to minimise worldliness and to train the Regulars in the ways 
of godliness—could the conscience, the sentiment of aspiration, and 
the habits of devotion and self-surrender be quickened, stimulated, 
and lifted to a higher plane than the parish priests had been 
aiming at. 

It began to be believed that the nation needed to be taught 
‘the ways of holiness;’ and in proportion as this conviction gained 
ground, in that proportion did fresh endowments pour in for the 
enrichment of the new order. The monks and nuns—rightly or 
wrongly—got to be looked upon as a supplementary force who were 
doing that which the parish priests could not do; and it was hardly a 
step further to claim for the newly organised volunteers a share of the 
ancient revenues which, it was almost broadly asserted, were not doing 
for the nation all that might be done with them in the interest of 
the community at large. 


But these alienations of Church property did not ime at this 
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point. It would be difficult to say how soon and when first the 
clergy began to claim immunity from taxation ; but among us at the 
time of the Conquest they certainly were called upon to contribute 
towards the defence of the realm, and the episcopal lands especially 
were held under condition of providing contingents of armed retainers 
who should support the King in his wars. Scarcely fifty years after 
the Conqueror’s death the crusading mania had passed like a confla- 
gration over the Continent of Europe. In process of time it reached 
us, with what results most people know. A belief prevailed extensively 
that battle with the infidels was the highest act of piety and self- 
sacrifice, and, as the child of that mischievous delusion, there grew 
up the strange institution of ecclesiastical orders of knighthood, 
among whom the order of the Knights Templars became the most 
renowned. 

The Templars were looked upon as the champions of Christendom, 
the keepers of the Holy Sepulchre, the army of occupation in the 
Holy Land. Of course they were laymen, and their occupation was 
war. But the war wasa holy war, forsooth; they were emphatically 
fighters for God. As such they too put forth their claim to partici- 
pate in the income derivable from the Ecclesiastical Reserve, and the 
claim was very soon allowed. The consciences of the more enlightened 
may have been shocked, the voices of some may have been lifted up 
with indignation against the impudent fraud, but the twelfth century 
was not half over before the wealth of the Templars had become the 
occasion of scandal and offence, and the more so because churches, 
benefices, and tithes had been extensively alienated in their favour; 
the excuse for such alienation, and its justification in Church law, 
being that the Templars were fighting God’s battles and so were 
doing for the Church what the clergy could not do for themselves. 

Another century went by and a new movement began. Origi- 
nating in the religious upheaval which the enthusiasm of the mendi- 
cant orders gave rise to, it speedily took the form of an intellectual 
awakening. As educationists the Secular clergy had been found 
wanting : they had not been efficient as the teachers of the people. 
To some small extent the monks had taken over the work of their 
rivals in this respect. Perhaps it may be said that the Regulars had 
posed as ‘men of light and leading.’ Yet after a trial of some two 
or three centuries the monks too had fallen very far behind their 
ideal. As the homes for the studious, as nursegies for scholars pur- 
suing their researches, as schools for the rising generation, the 
religious houses too had proved a failure. 

The few splendid exceptions only proved the rule that the monas- 
teries were doing less than was expected of them in the way of 
raising the standard of morals, devotion, and, least of all, of learning. 

It was found that young Englishmen of exceptional gifts and ambition 
were seeking at Paris, at Padua, at Bologna or Palermo, that education 
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in law, medicine, or theology which they could not find at home. 
Thoughtful and patriotic students and scholars set themselves to 
supply the want of a higher culture in England, which was making 
itself felt unmistakably. Walter de Merton led the way, and Merton 
College was founded. His example was quickly followed, and Cam- 
bridge and Oxford became the real homes of learning among us 
before the fourteenth century was half over. But so far from the 
new colleges being narrowly ecclesiastical in the studies they promoted, 
so far from their being theological seminaries as we understand that 
designation now, so far from being religious houses—that is, monas- 
tic in their character—it is certain that from two at least of them 
monks and friars were expressly excluded, and one of the new colleges 
was founded for students of the Civil and Canon Law, and for such 
alone. 

The founders of these colleges were pre-eminently educational 
reformers. They came forward nobly to head the party of progress 
in this direction, and they, in their generosity, made large sacrifices 
of their substance to further the great-ends they had in view—sacri- 
fices which the nation sanctioned by licensing the alienation of lands 
for the endowments. But this was not all. Once more the tithes of 
country parishes, glebe lands, and parsonages were diverted and made 
over to the new foundations ; the common sense of the community 
tacitly expressing its conviction that it was for the advantage of the 
people at large—yes! and for the advantage of the Church of God 
too—that the standard of education should be raised, and that (inas- 
much as the great reserve had been handed down to promote the 
spiritual, moral, and intellectual well-being of the nation) it was 
legitimate to subsidise from the common stock any of those bringers- 
in of new things whose lives were devoted to the furtherance of any 
one of these ends. 

All this is demonstrable from history. It is not needful, it would 
be mere waste of time, to prove the point with minute elaboration. 
To this hour such of our colleges and schools as date back to pre-Refor- 
mation days derive large portions of their incomes from Church lands 
and tithes which for ages had been devoted exclusively to the support 
of the ministers of the sanctuary. The process has always been going 
on. Are we now going to denounce the principle which has guided 
our course for wellnigh a thousand years as sacrilege? Can we 
seriously pretend that all these successive diversions of Church 
property deserved to be stigmatised as robbery ? 
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The generation of Englishmen whose happiness it was in their 
youth to be brought under the influence of Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
is passing away. The number of those who actually knew him, saw 
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him, heard him, and were subjected to the sway of his attractive 
personality, is now very small. He died when I was a child; but I 
had hardly grown up to manhood before I had been taught to 
reverence his name, to give myself to an enthusiastic study of his 
writings, and to accept his teaching as the teaching of one whom it 
was almost always safe and wise to follow as a guide. 

No man who watches the currents of thought that are setting in 
this direction or in that, and which are the resultants of forces brought 
into action by the onward march of discovery and the progress of 
science, can hold exactly to the views which sufficed for him in his 
younger days; for bigotry in his political or philosophic creed can 
only be the intellectual vice of him whose mind does not grow. 

Nevertheless, for myself, I still hold that Coleridge was one of the 
profound thinkers of his time, and almost the most philosophic Con- 
servative that this country has ever produced. My conviction is still 
strong that his tractate, On the Constitution of the Church and 
State according to the Idea of Each, is one of those monumental 
works which no thoughtful man among us ought to leave unread— 
and, I may add, unstudied. 

If the book were always attractive in its every page; if it did 
not contain many curious and characteristic weaknesses —sometimes 
irritating, sometimes saddening; if it did not occasionally put a 
certain strain upon a disciple’s loyalty, it would not be Coleridge’s. 
But accept it for what it is and what it professes to be—not a 
scholastic treatise, but something more if also something less—and 
the propositions enunciated seem to me irrefragable, the conclusions 
arrived at unanswerable. 

The two fundamental positions laid down by Coleridge are con- 
cerned, the one with the true idea of the National Church, the other 
with the idea of what I have called the reserve fund of that National 
Church, and which Coleridge calls the Nationality. 

Of the first he says : ‘ The Clerisy of the nation, or National Church, 
in its primary acceptation and original intention, comprehended the 
learned of all denominations, the sages and professors of the law and 
jurisprudence, of medicine and physiology, of music, of military and 
civil architecture, of the physical sciences, with the mathematical 
as the common organ of the preceding; in short, all the so-called 
liberal arts and sciences, the possession and application of which con- 
stitute the civilisation of a country, as well as the theological.’ 

(2) Of the second—that is, the Nationality, or what in common 
parlance we are wont to call Church property—he says as distinctly 
and emphatically as before: ‘I do not assert that the proceeds from 
the Nationality cannot be rightfully vested except in what we now 
mean by clergymen and the established clergy. J have everywhere 
implied the contrary. . . . Had every rood, every peppercorn, every 
stone, brick, and beam been retransferred and made heritable at the 
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“ Reformation,” no right would have been invaded, no principle of 
justice violated. What the State by law—that is, by the collective 
will of its functionaries at any one time assembled—can do or suffer 
to be done, that the State by law can undo or inhibit.’ 

Let it be noted that these are the words of a thinker who has 
again and again been called the Tory Philosopher—whose name for 
more than seventy years has been a name to conjure by among those 
who consider themselves and claim to be considered the only true 
Conservatives—the thinker whom not a few Progressionists (because 
they have never read his writings) have superciliously derided as a 
dreamer of whom the best that could be said was that his writings 
were harmless and his theories consigned to oblivion. 

Yet, consciously or unconsciously, Coleridge’s Church and State 
has worked as such leaven always does work, and it. would be very 
hard to say how much its pregnant hints and suzgestions have 
affected the legislation of the last sixty years. 

Five years after the book appeared a commission of inquiry into 
the state of the Church of England was issued, and in 1836 the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners became -a Corporation with perpetual 
succession and a common seal. It was the beginning of a new era. 
Since then we have dealt with ecclesiastical property—the Nation- 
ality—on the assumption that it constitutes a fund which the Legis- 
lature had not only the right to administer for the well-being of the 
people, but that it was the duty of the nation too to guard against 
its being in any way wastefully administered. The episcopal and 
capitular estates have been taken out of the hands of those bodies, 
and readjustment of the revenues has been carried out with a high 
band. Restrictions have been imposed upon the granting of leases 
by the tenants for life. Benefices have been divided or consolidated 
with small regard to the real or supposed rights of patrons. We 
have recognised that the Nationality might legitimately be treated 
as a fund not necessarily limited in its application to the maintenance 
of clerks in Holy Orders. We have materially altered the constitution 
of our older Universities; we have imposed new statutes upon the 
older colleges; we have very seriously diminished their available 
incomes; we have changed the tenure by which Fellowships were 
held ; we have almost abolished their ecclesiastical character; we 
have dealt in the same way with our endowed schools, and at this 
moment the head masters of some of the most important among them 
are laymen. What results have followed upon these changes ? 

Fifty years ago there were twenty-four professors in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, of whom five only were laymen. There are 
now forty professors, of whom, excluding the professors of Divinity, 
only three are in Holy Orders; while at Oxford, of the forty-eight 
professors, excluding the professors of Divinity, again only three are 
clergymen. If it were worth while to compare the numbers of lay 
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and ‘ clerical’ Fellows of Colleges respectively as they stood in 1843 
and as they stand in 1893, the change that has come over the 
Universities in half a century would be even more striking. 

The change may be, and is to many, a matter to be mourned 
over ; it may have, and it has, occasioned melancholy and lugubrious 
vaticinations ; it may or may not augur ill for the future; but the 
facts are not to be gainsaid. Nor can we shut our eyes to another 
fact—deplorable or not according to our several points of view—a 
fact to which attention has not been drawn with that serious insist- 
ence which its significance might well justify—a fact, too, which it 
is hardly conceivable should not affect our legislation in the future, 
because it is the outcome of our legislation in the past. 

The leaders in thought and culture, in mathematical and physical 
science, in history, economics, linguistics, even in classical learning— 
the leaders in literature in its widest acceptation—are no longer to be 
found among the ordained clergy of the Church of England, but out- 
side their ranks, One fact alone may serve as a most startling con- 
firmation of these assertions. In 1843 there were ninety Fellows of 
the Royal Society who were in Holy Orders. In 1893 the names of 
no more than sixteen clergymen of the Established Church are to be 
found in the roll-call of England’s ‘most illustrious brotherhood. It 
is worse than idle to shut our eyes to all this—the logic of facts is 
irresistible. 

Meanwhile it is no more than their due to protest for the clergy 
of the Established Church that, as a body, they were never doing 
their pastoral work better than they are doing it now; never were 
they less worldly and mercenary ; never were their lives more exem- 
plary; never were they making greater sacrifices; never were they 
more earnestly devoted to their sacred calling. Their very zeal and 
unwearied labours have taught the laity to expect ever more and 
more at their hands. Yet with the increasing claims that have 
been and are made upon their services, the immense increase of the 
population brings home to us the certainty that it is no longer pos- 
sible for the Anglican clergy to discharge all those duties—the 
spiritual and the religious duties—which it is of supreme importance, 
in the highest interests of the community, should not be neglected. 
It is not conceivable that we should stop at the point we have 
reached. 

Doubtless, in the old days, the parish priests protested against 
the alienation of their incomes for subsidising the monastic orders. 
They were not likely ‘to take joyfully the spoiling of their goods’ 
when the great educational movement set in, and the founders of 
schools and colleges levied large contributions from the Nationality, 
and to that extent impoverished the parish priests. But in each case 
the new impropriators proved to be powerful auxiliaries, stimulating 
the Seculars, elevating their tone, and provoking them to jealousy. 
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In any case, the question was far less whether the alienation of the 
old endowments and the diversion of them into a new channel of 
usefulness was defensible, than whether there was not some danger 
of this being carried too far in favour of the new order. 

What, then, is the attitude which it behoves us all to adopt when 
a senseless and ignorant cry has been raised for the disestablishment 
and disendowment of the Church of England? Surely our first 
business is to press for an answer to the question, What do these 
men mean who take it as their shibboleth ? 

If they mean nothing more and nothing less than indiscriminate 
pillage, ending in a scramble for the spoils; if they mean stripping 
the clergy of their incomes, driving them out from their homes, and 
leaving the poor of the land to find religious teachers and pastors for 
themselves—then their object is to bring about an incomparable 
national calamity. The inevitable consequence of such a catastrophe 
would be that in the domain of morals and religious sentiment, 
where our nobler emotions and spiritual aspirations and gentler sym- 
pathies are appealed to, there the forces of disintegration would have 
their full play, unchecked, uncontrelled—chaos would come again. 
But that cry may be changed for a better cry; it may, in God’s pro- 
vidence, be taught to take another form, and it may then express 
the conviction of the people that the time has come for making a 
step, not backwards into darkness and religious anarchy, but for- 
wards upon the road of intelligent reform. Whatever it may mean, 
it is the utmost madness and stupidity to attempt to raise against it 
a louder but scarcely less misleading and mischievous cry, because 
one which is in its essence an assumptio falsi. 

Base the title of the Established Church to her endowments upon 
considerations of the highest political expediency, and you choose 
ground from which it will be difficult to be dislodged. Appeal to 
the gratitude of our countrymen, and teach them what the Anglican 
clergy have been and have done for their ancestors and their father- 
land in the past, and you will not appeal in vain. Nay, appeal to 
the hopes and fears of the future if you will, and, rightly instructed, 
the nation will no longer surrender themselves to those who would 
‘make a desert and call it peace.’ But beware how you rashly and 
stubbornly insist that the formule, the ritual, the discipline, the 
general regimen of the Church as by law established, are each and 
all equally and indubitably of Divine origin, and that to alienate one 
jot or tittle of her property is to ‘rob GOD’! 


Avaustus JESSOPP. 





CHARLES BAUDELAIRE AND EDGAR POE: 
A LITERARY AFFINITY 


WE shall hardly be contradicted when we affirm that in England 
Edgar Poe’s fame has always stood on a very rickety pedestal. As 
@ nation we have never been able to make up our minds whether 
we ought to admire him most as a poet, as a critic, or as a prose 
writer, or whether he rose to no great height in any of these three 
branches of literature. The John Bull section of society settled the 
matter very happily by pointing to the manner of his death, which 
proved to them that his literary work was worthless; and the man 
of letters, who saw no connection between literature and personal 
merit or demerit, did not altogether convince himself that. fame 
could be attained by one poem, The Raven, or by one tale, The 
Murders in the Rue Morgue, nor yet by the sledge-hammer of Poe’s 
criticism, wielded to crush some unknown scribbler in an unknown 
journal. Edgar Poe is one of those writers whose worth must be 
tested by that mysterious consensus of opinion which Time alone 
collects, and, on the whole, collects judiciously. Time, we think, is 
proving that Edgar Poe’s name will live, and that the sad short life 
which burnt its candle at both ends will not have been lived in vain. 
The taper is still alight, and we shall place it amongst others in our 
literary shrine, as we sing the praise of those who loved Beauty for 
its own sake, and Art because they had a true vocation for it. 

This uncertainty about literary fame is, however, no unusual fate, 
and one which hardly needs comment; but what is strange, and 
what it may be interesting to consider, is that the young writer, 
half American, half English, whose style was strong and nervous, 
whose imagination was so fantastic and so purely original, who was 
scorned in England and not appreciated at his true worth in 
America, found in France a passionate admirer, who spared no pains 
to procure each story as it came out, and who, himself a true genius, 
was possessed with the idea that in that unknown writer, separated 
from him by the great Atlantic, he had found a literary affinity to 
whom he was bound to consecrate his life. They were never to 
meet, for Edgar Poe died in 1849, and Charles Baudelaire only began 
to read some few of Poe’s fragments in 1846 or 1847 ; but the passion 
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grew, and when Poe’s stories were collected in volume form, his French 
affinity was ready to devote himself to the task of translating them— 
and what admirable translations they are, combining beauty, finish, 
and truth! Turning aside from his own special field of literature, 
Baudelaire talked and wrote to make the name of Edgar Poe famous ; 
and he was successful, for, as a Frenchman has himself certified, ‘ It 
was through the labour and genius of Baudelaire that Edgar Poe’s 
tales have become so well known in France, and are now regarded as 
classical models.’ Further, it should be noticed that Edgar Poe is 
the only American writer who has become popular in that land where 
the literature of the nineteenth century has reached a perfection 
which after-ages will certainly record and admire. 

But we ask ourselves, Is this result due to the exquisite style 
Baudelaire employed in his translation? and would his magic pen 
have endowed any foreign author, however unworthy, with fame ? 
Did the strange influence lie in the rich fancy of the American 
author or in the richer setting given to it by the Frenchman? 
Baudelaire must evidently have known English well; but did he, 
whilst reading it, simultaneously clothe the English words in his 
own French dress, or did English style and New World fancy win 
his admiration? These questions are difficult to answer. Baude- 
laire’s explanation does not altogether clear up the difficulty. 
‘ Believe me or not, as you like,’ he says, ‘ but I discovered in Edgar 
Poe’s works, poems and stories which had been lying dormant in my 
own brain, vague, confused, ill-assorted, whilst he had known how to 
combine, to transcribe, and to bring them to perfection.’ Here was, 
according to the French poet, the secret of his success. He had 
discovered his affinity ; he had but to collect his own floating ideas, 
finding no difficulty in the setting, for all was clear to him. The 
two authors were of one mind, and the result was this gift of classic 
work to France, created with alien thought. 

Some will affirm that this idea of mental affinity was, of course, 
purely imaginary ; but is it because we so easily accept the far greater 
miracle of infinite variety of minds that we are staggered by the idea 
of two brains and two characters bearing a close and striking resem- 
blance? Whether true or not, the fact remains that, imbued with 
this idea, Baudelaire determined to translate all Edgar Poe’s works ; 
that the first one he undertook was entitled Magnetic Revelation, 
clearly pointing to this impression ; and that for seventeen years the 
poet laboured unceasingly at his self-imposed task. The excitement 
of politics, the constant fight with poverty and debt, the calls of 
publishers—none of these things deterred him from his work, death 
alone putting an end, as far as this life is concerned, to this strange 
affinity. 

During his lifetime Edgar Poe had preached, through the medium 
of his weird tales, the doctrine of the power of mind over matter, of 
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thought and feeling being imperishable even after death, and at times 
conquering the mortal parts of man. As if to prove his words, at his 
own death the one man perhaps capable of understanding him and 
his work, though of another tongue and nation, was moved to preach 
the same doctrine, not because he had evolved the thought, but 
because he declared himself to be in full sympathy with the ideas he 
so ably translated. Surely no such instance as this has occurred 
before, and the knowledge of it fills the life-sketch of these two men 
with new interest. Baudelaire never carried out the intention 
expressed in Mon Ceur mis & nu of explaining to us fully why he 
undertook the translations of Poe’s stories, but he has left us two | 
deeply interesting notices of his literary affinity, to whom he further 
ascribes his own power of close reasoning. So enthusiastic was 
Baudelaire’s biographical notice of Poe that a critic in Le Journal 
ad’ Alengon said it was to be feared the translator would come to the 
same end as his model! 

Strangely enough, the story of both lives is infinitely sad: both 
were brought up luxuriously; both felt that literature could alone be 
their vocation; both loved passionately the woman they called 
mother; both threw off the authority of their adopted father; both 
were faithful as lovers—one to his wife, the other to his unworthy 
mistress ; both fell hopelessly foul of the Public—that judge they 
would neither of them acknowledge or bow down to; both were, in 
consequence, literary outcasts; both sought by deleterious means to 
drown sordid reality and to invoke dreams of unattainable beauty ; 
both sought diligently for the choice word, the rare feeling, the rare 
sensation, both looked upon the commonplace as a mortal enemy ; 
both strove, when they found themselves plunged into an abyss of 
misery, to retrieve their mistake, and both succumbed to the fatal 
wish to soar into regions too elevated for poor humanity—that 
humanity whose mental capacity fails before visions which cannot be 
expressed, causing only the delicate brain-machinery to fall into 
ruins after it has endeavoured to weave too rich materials, fit only 
for spirit unclogged by clay. 

All this the ordinary world rarely takes into consideration. Ifa 
man fails to win riches and honour by his genius, his contemporaries 
invariably say that the genius is wanting. Edgar Poe and Baudelaire 
were no exception to the rule, and for their funeral oration both were 
plentifully bespattered with mud, both were scorned by a too righteous 
world of sinners; and even to this day Baudelaire’s name is, for self- 
satisfied critics, the subject of controversy, and his genius the subject 
of doubt. Time, however, will avenge, and has partly avenged, 
their literary memory, and for the rest, surely it should be left for 
the next genius of equal merit to throw the stones; our part is to 
collect the precious gems which they scattered so lavishly, and for 
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which they asked in return only for a little sympathy and apprecia- 
tion, failing utterly during their life te obtain them. 

We would willingly say nothing about their personal history, were 
it not that without a slight sketch of their lives it would be impossible 
to demonstrate the strange affinity of spirit which we claim for them. 
As Edgar Poe died so soon after Baudelaire’s discovery of his work, 
it is doubtful whether the former ever heard the name of, or read 
the works of the latter; had he done so, he would certainly have 
been capable and worthy of appreciating them ; but he has in Bau- 
delaire a perfect chronicler, one who could place the facts simply 
before us and find a reason for the failures, forcing us to recognise 
what M. Byvanck has well expressed in his little book on literary 
Paris: ‘I have at times suffered cruelly when I have considered the 
dreadful problem of ruined lives, and at times it has filled me with 
indignation ; but after a while I have found for all these problems 
some moral justification.’ 

Edgar Poe was born in 1809. His parents were well connected, 
his father, David Poe, being the son of a general, whilst his maternal 
grandfather had claimed the friendship of Lafayette. David fell in 
love with a pretty English actress, Elizabeth Arnold, who was also well 
connected, and the light-hearted pair played out their brief happiness 
on the stage, then died, leaving Edgar to be adopted by Mr. Allan, 
a rich American ; hence the addition of this name to his own, which 
graft brought him very doubtful advantages and one inestimable 
benefit—a first-rate education—partly in England (his English school 
is described in William Wilson) and partly in America. Handsome, 
clever, small in build but strong of limb, young Edgar seemed at this 
time to be destined for a spoilt child of fortune; but a wild restless 
disposition and an early love of gambling caused the first breach 
with his adopted father. The quarrel turned Edgar’s mind towards 
fighting for the oppressed Greeks, and he suddenly left America with 
this chivalrous intention! Two years of wandering follow, but we 
hear of no fighting with the oppressors, and no geographer has 
traced a map of these travels. We next find him at St. Petersburg, 
the hero of some scrape, and he has to be helped to return home by 
the American Consul. Reconciliation with Mr. Allan and a nomina- 
tion to West Point Military College appeared once more to be 
setting Edgar in the right road, but two years of freedom had not 
prepared him for discipline. In less than a twelvemonth he was 
dismissed by the college authorities, and his adopted father, having 
married again, discovered that he was tired of the prodigal. The 
inevitable result followed: a passionate scene took place between 
them, then the Allan doors were shut for ever against him. 

Edgar Poe now found himself penniless and thrown upon the 
world with nothing but his talents between him and starvation. Then 
began the struggle with poverty, a struggle which a biographer finds 
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quite natural in the life of young genius, but which as often as not 
ruins the health and mental balance of the individual. Suddenly the 
happy chance of winning a prize offered by a newspaper for the best 
story and the best poem cleared his encumbered path, and revealed his 
talent to those who were ready to turn it into hard cash. Still it 
cannot be said that the young genius had no chance. Mr. Thomas 
White, proprietor of The Southern Literary Messenger, offered him 
the post of editor to this paper, and the man and the occupation 
seemed exactly fitted for each other. His advent on the staff was 
like a meteor flashing into sight upon a dull sky; his strange, weird, 
fascinating stories began to appear with welcome regularity, and the 
paper quadrupled its sale. For his share of the profits Edgar found ~ 
himself the possessor of 1001. a year, and, much to the horror of the 
wise, immediately married his cousin, the beautiful but penniless 
Virginia Clemm. 

For two years the editor managed to attend to his duties, or rather 
he managed not to break out too often, for his gambling propensity 
had been followed by fits of craving for drink. Now Mr. Thomas 
White knew how to manage the financial part of his paper, but he 
was not at all endowed with imagination. He could not fathom the 
mind of a young man who was giving his life-blood for 100/. a year, 
but did not always keep sober, so he dismissed him, and the disgraced 
editor began his wandering life again, seeking work, and doing it 
here, there, and everywhere, always brilliant, always original, but 
always writing under the terrible pressure of poverty and mental 
agony. His idolised wife fell ill, and his brilliant, impressionable 
brain seemed to lose its balance. Virginia’s devoted mother was then 
the guardian angel of the house, and never a complaint did she utter, 
but, taking her courage in her two hands, she would go round to 
editors and publishers and plead for work. She would offer Edgar’s 
tales and articles for sale in a gentle deprecating manner, the attitude 
of a humble suppliant. Perhaps she alone, besides Baudelaire, knew 
the secret of that poor brain. It could work only under strong ex- 
citement, so excitement it was forced to have in order to give daily 
food to his Virginia. The heart was always in its right place. She 
and Virginia knew it, whatever others might say ; but it was too sensi- 
tive, too easily impressed, and the agony of seeing his wife’s suffer- 
ings seemed to snap the remaining brain-connecting links which we 
call self-restraint. The story is well known, but perhaps only Baude- 
laire has found the excuse, perhaps only he from personal eaperience 
understood the whole truth. He notes down the fact that Edgar 
Poe’s work never suffered from his excesses, and that his best writings 
were either preceded or followed by one of his drinking fits. Very 
little sufficed to turn the subtle brain. ‘Drink,’ says Baudelaire, 
‘ seemed to excite and to rest him ;’ in fact, to some natures stimulants, 
alcohol or morphia, produce series of vivid visionary dreams, some 
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dreadful, some beautiful, but all continuous only when the dreamer 
is under this special influence, unfolding for his delight exquisite 
hallucinations deemed by him to be necessary, and perhaps really 
necessary, for his creative genius. ‘One part of that which now 
gives us pleasure is what killed him,’ pathetically remarks his chroni- 
cler. ‘No one.has written with a more magical touch than Edgar 
Poe the exceptional in life and nature. He analyses all that is most 
fugitive, he weighs the immeasurable, and describes in his minute 
and scientific manner all those imaginary sensations which surround 
the highly sensitive man and often lead him on to his destruction.’ 
Later on Baudelaire adds, ‘ In his poetry is to be found his insatiable 
craving for the Beautiful, which is his title of honour among the 
poets.’ Strange beauty, too near to which man may not approach 
with safety; which, as we think of it, makes us hear again down the 
long line of ages an echo of the words, ‘Thou canst not see my 
face, for man shall not see me and live.’ 

Need we finish the story? Virginia’s death and Poe’s despair, 
but a despair less agonising than when there was yet hope. Then a 
gleam of passing reform, a sudden- belief in lectures and money- 
getting, a relapse, but always that loving, watching woman, Mrs. 
Clemm ; and then the last downfall. The poor poet’s still breathing 
body found in the street, robbed, drugged perhaps. Nothing left 
of the magic brain except such as is expressed by stertorous breath- 
ing in a hospital bed where he gave his last breath to earth and his 
spirit to God who made it. ‘My conviction is,’ says Baudelaire, 
‘that the United States were for Edgar Poe only a vast prison . . . 
a savage country lighted with gas ; and that his inner spiritual life of 
poet, and even of drunkard, was but one perpetual effort to escape 
the influence of this antipathic atmosphere.’ Then he flings his 
accusation against the world that could not fathom this genius, this 
man whom he could so well understand, his mental affinity, and ends 
with this sentence, which we know stirred the very depth of his 
being as he wrote it: ‘One of these worldlings even acknowledges 
that it was difficult to give Edgar Poe employment, and that it was 
necessary to pay him less than others because he wrote in a style too 
much above the common !—“ Quel odeur de magasin!” as Joseph de 
Maistre would say.’ Here we feel inclined to end Poe’s life with his 
own words, taken from Magnetic Revelation, which paper certainly 
must have been caviare to the multitude, and which therefore must 
have brought the author very few dollars: ‘To be happy up to a 
certain point we must have suffered up to that point. Never to have 
suffered would be equivalent to never having known happiness.’ If 
this is true—and what human being will lightly contradict it ?—then 
we must feel that Edgar Poe had his moments of exquisite happiness, 
and that what we call a ruined life may one day be brought again to 
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our sight—-spiritual or corporal—in the likeness of a star shining 
brightly in a deep firmament. 

And now let us turn to Edgar Poe’s translator. We have but 
touched the skirt of one mysterious life, and can do barely more for 
the other, leaving it to our readers to search out for themselves 
treasures that will repay their labours, the part of the chronicler 
being merely to suggest and not to teach. 

Charles Baudelaire was born in 1821. At six years old he lost 
his father ; the next year his mother married a Colonel Aupick;. who, 
being stationed at Lyons, sent his stepson to school in that town. 
But the boy in no way distinguished himself, for even there, in the 
midst of his young companions, he began to feel solitary. In 1836 the 
family moved to Paris, and Charles went to the Collége Louis Grand. 
His stepfather seemed then to have entertained great hopes of the 
lad’s future, but the passion for poetry had already taken hold of 
him, and later on he himself hints at having been expelled from 
college. His stepfather, now a general, wished his son to follow 
the military career, in which he could have procured him promotion, 
but, to the immense surprise and despair of his parents, Charles 
declared that he meant to embrace the profession of letters. The 
young man hated his stepfather, the reasons he gave for this hatred 
being that he was his stepfather, that he was very demonstrative, 
and that he knew nothing of literature! There was nothing for it 
but to sever the home tie, and the young man joyfully plunged into 
Paris life with its magic charm and its literary companionship. He 
struck up an acquaintance with Balzac and set up as a ‘ dandy.’ 
Still all the while he was working hard, as all true poets must work ; 
but when barely twenty years old his mother interfered, and, en- 
forcing her legal authority, sent him to India, in order to separate 
him from his evil surroundings. Ten months of exile were enough 
for him, and, taking the law into his own hands, he hastened back 
to his beloved Paris. His absence must have helped to give him 
greater mastery over English, which language in after years was to 
bring him to the knowledge of Edgar Poe. When the poet’s majority 
arrived he found himself with 3,000/. in his pocket, and delivered 
from parental authority. Then began his unfettered bachelor life. 
He determined, if possible, to be something—to aim at perfection— 
but the taste for beautiful pictures and antique furniture led him 
into extravagance little in accordance with his means. He fell into 
the hands of a dishonest dealer, and incurred debts which laid their 
heavy weight upon him for the rest of his life. Perhaps nothing is 
so strange, so ambiguous, so utterly despised by ordinary mortals as 
the life of a struggling poet. His elders invariably suggest that 
sweeping a street crossing is more honourable and more profitable ; 
his intimates suggest alterations in his verses ; and he himself must 
have an extraordinarily strong nature and an inextinguishable fund 
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of originality and resistance if his genius is not to be swamped by 
the unfailing tide of custom. Further, the more correct his ear, the 
more dainty his taste, the more he will torment himself with the 
tgnis fatwus of perfection, always touching and re-touching his 
verses, ever consumed by the passion for style which, to the ordinary 
public, is merely an insane mania. 

Such was Baudelaire, bound, because of his keen sense of perfec- 
tion of the beautiful, to stray entirely away out of the beaten path, 
common to the mere scribblers of rhymes. Like Poe, he could not 
be paid at the ordinary rate when his style was extraordinary. It is 
certain that Baudelaire was a rare case of true, not affected, originality. 
Not only was his mind moulded in an original form, but all his: 
tastes were out of the common. His manner of dressing, his taste in: 
food, his friendship and his society—in fact, in everything he could 
not be like other people; neither were his likes and dislikes stable, 
being, even to himself, a mass of contradiction. One might liken him: 
to a man lost in the Bocage, seeking a city he had heard of, but 
ignorant in what direction to find it—trying all ways hither and 
thither, backward and forward, determined only upon one thing, to 
find the goal without asking the way. ll his tendencies were aristo- 
cratic, but for three years he affected democratic principles, and even 
donneda blouse! His money melted like snow in spring. He wished 
to work, but he could only do so when the fit seized him, all the while 
resolving to make up for lost time. In sixteen years he changed his 
lodgings more than eleven times, and even under pressure of poverty 
he found it most difficult to sit down to continuous labour. Besides 
being a true lover of his mistress, poetry, Baudelaire was passionately 
fond of plastic art. He began his literary career by art-criticism and 
reviewing. Whatever he touched he left upon it the impress of 
originality. At the age of twenty-five he had given proof of his 
genius in all branches of critical art, literature, and poetry. 

The year 1848 interrupted his fitful labours, and the revolution 
fired his impressionable brain; but it was only a firework, and soon 
extinguished. Once more he returned to pure literature, failing 
utterly when he tried journalism, for he was ever striving for that per- 
fection which fugitive journalism almost precludes and usually ex- 
cludes, Then began the dawn of his literary passion for Edgar Poe, 
and soon after the Revue des Deux Mondes opened its pages, not 
without apology, to his collection of poems entitled Fleurs du Mal, 
which singular and unattractive title, chosen by a friend, helped 
to draw down upon him the moral reproof of the law. Baudelaire 
protested fiercely against this public prosecution. As well prose- 
cute an actor for portraying a murderer as an author for depicting 
strange mental diseases or visions of fallen nature. The prosecution, 
of course, only served to make his name more known; even Victor 
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Hugo, stooping from his pinnacle, congratulated him. ‘ Art,’ said he, 
‘is like the azure—it is an infinite field, and you have just proved it.’ 

His poems were bees in the carcase of the lion; and out of the 
strong came forth sweetness, for Baudelaire once more unfolded 
Samson’s riddle, finding that in things evil there was still an essence 
of the beautiful, which essence cannot be evil. As Edgar Poe has ably 
put it, ‘just as conscience, or the moral sense, recognises duty ; 
just as the intellect deals with truth; so it is the part of taste alone 
to inform us of beauty. And Poesy is the handmaiden but of 
Taste.’ 

Or, again: ‘ We thus clearly deduce the novelty, the originality, 
the invention, the imagination, or, lastly, the creation of Beauty - 
(for the terms are here employed as synonymous) as the essence of 
all Poesy.’ Now, no one has ever accused Baudelaire of failing in 
the beauty of his verse; then why deny him the essence of Beauty, 
which is the opposite of evil? for Victor Hugo could thus greet him, 
compressing much meaning into few words, ‘ Je crie Bravo! Je vous 
serre la main, poéte.’ 

The fact of the prosecution seemed to rouse Baudelaire. He 
worked harder and with more diligence. His intense appreciation of 
Edgar Poe forced him on with the translations ; and besides these he 
published some finished studies on Flaubert and Théophile Gautier. 
His friend and editor, Poulet Malassis, hoped great things from him ; 
and now and then Charles could escape to his mother’s house at 
Harfleur—his stepfather being dead—and breathe divine air by the 
sea. After her son’s death, Madame Aupick told a friend how, many 
a time, he would stretch forth his arms towards the sea, and exclaim, 
‘Oh, if I had no debts, how happy I should be!’ But, though he 
was prosecuted, shunned, spoken against, his conscience was by no 
means that of the hardened sinner. Such a one would have laughed 
his debts to scorn, and would have sunk into lower depths; but 
Baudelaire still struggled against the rising flood. He tried to 
pacify his creditors by remittances, hiding from them when he had 
none to give, but always pursued by those black nightmares, bills 
overdue. To make matters worse, in 1861 his publisher, who had 
already advanced money to him, failed; Baudelaire seemed then to 
touch the bottom of the pit, and then the poor hunted poet penned 
these words: ‘ For some time I have been on the verge of suicide.’ 
His review of Richard Wagner's Tannhduser, a superb piece of 
writing, was, like Poe’s work, too good to be paid for highly. The 
receipt of a letter from the great composer might gratify him, but 
could not pay his debts. Besides his debts his public prosecution 
hung another load about his neck. All the editors fought shy of 
condemned genius, but the fund of obstinacy in him was strong. 
All the world might be against him, but he would not write one line 
to soften the verdict. He would be himself in spite of the shattered 
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health which the awful struggle against fate had brought upon him. 
In his private journal, Mon Coeur mis & nu, we find this terrible 
sentence: ‘Imbecility’s wing has fanned me as it passed.’ He could 
be met wandering at night in out-of-the-way places, looking worn, 
wan, and shabby, an outcast from the class to which he belonged, 
but which only claims those who can keep up an appearance. No 
wonder that more than ever Edgar Poe seemed to him his twin- 
brother of misfortune. Like him, he had recourse at last increasingly 
to stimulants, in order to drown reality ; and, despair seizing him, he 
fled from Paris, hoping at Brussels to regain some strength and to 
find peace and leisure. Alas! poor poet, he could not fly from him- 
self. Then, doubtless with Poe in his mind, he determined to give 
lectures, and by this means to get money. He meant to speak at 
Bruges, Liége, Ghent, and other places ; but even this project failed, 
for barely had he begun, when illness laid a still deadlier hand upon 
him. Soon after his arrival he had projected a book about Belgium: 
he would portray the country as he saw it, rich in art but poor in 
men of imagination, unable to appreciate genius from lack of models. 
In spite of grinding poverty, a goodly portion of the work was finished 
in five months, but then his mind revolted against the sombre 
country. He writes to a friend and bemoans himself thus: ‘Think 
what I suffer in a place where the trees are black and the flowers are 
without scent, and where no conversation worth the name can be 
heard. You might go all over Belgium and not find a soul that 
speaks.’ The people attracted to his first lecture by the notoriety of 
his prosecution expected to see a monster, and, finding a polished, 
aristocratic gentleman, concluded, he says ironically, that he was not 
the author of his own book. ‘I want to get back to Harfleur, to 
my room, and to my mother—my mother who takes such care not 
to reproach me.’ In truth, she was another Mrs. Clemm, and the 
sick man, remembering his childhood, longed for her care and sym- 
pathy. 

Much, however, as he longed to get back, he would not, and per- 
haps could not, do so. He was almost penniless, living on rare 
remittances from his mother and his friends. In Brussels he had 
but two friends—his former editor, Poulet Malassis, again starting 
business-in the foreign town, and Rops, the famous etcher. Like 
Edgar Poe, Baudelaire wanted to retrieve the past ; he did not want 
to go back to France till he had ‘ achieved victory and fulfilled his 
set duties.’ 

Reading one of the letters written at this time concerning his 
mother, we seem to see reproduced the mind of the American poet. 
‘ My mother has written me a letter full of wisdom. What patience, 
what confidence she has in me! She has been ill, but she suddenly 
recovered ; happily I received both the good and the bad news at the 
same time.’ He was trying to sell his copyrights among Brussels 
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publishers ; but a poor author there had even less chance than at Paris 
of finding a man far-sighted enough to believe in the future of his 
fame, and to give him hard cash for it. They all made such ridiculous 
propositions to him that even the proud Baudelaire tried to argue 
with them, to prove to them that he had a future and that his work 
would live. ‘People are always asking for my books,’ he told them, 
‘and in a few years perhaps they will understand them.’ 

At last he began to feel hopelessly discouraged. Still he tried to 
keep up to his ideal standard, saying, ‘ Only one thing matters, to be 
a hero and a saint in one’s own estimation.’ But his poor brain was 
slowly giving way; not only did the wings of Imbecility touch him, 
but they were now beginning to enfold him entirely. He suffered . 
from agonising fits of neuralgia, during which, in spite of good reso- 
lutions, he had recourse to spirits and opium—anything to stop the 
awful pain and giddiness he experienced. The doctor ordered him 
all kinds of drugs and Vichy water, but the poet was too poor even 
to buy these remedies, and dared not acknowledge this fact to the 
medical man. Yet he must work ; and to his friends he repeats his 
entreaties that on no account should they let his mother know his 
state of misery. 

At last, one day, whilst going round a church with two of his 
friends, a sudden and worse seizure felled him to the ground, and the 
next day the illness declared itself. Brain paralysis had set in ; he could 
no longer find words to express his wishes—the connection between 
mind and speech was giving way and the nervous system was shattered, 
the breakdown perhaps hastened by drink. ‘ When he came to see me 
I had to place stimulants out of his reach, his craving for them being 
so irresistible,’ says Poulet Malassis. This wasin the spring of 1866. 
They brought him back to Paris, and for over a year he endured a living 
death—a horrible speechless existence, interesting to doctors as a 
strange case, but extremely painful for his friends to witness. All was 
done now that could be done, and his devoted mother watched him un- 
ceasingly, hoping always for his recovery, and overjoyed when he could 
say two words that appeared to have some meaning. In comparison, 
Edgar Poe’s sudden end seems a precious boon, whilst his affinity, the 
man who had worked so hard for his posthumous fame, was to suffer 
this living entombment for over a twelvemonth. 

When the end came, there must have been only the loving, devoted 
mother who could regret that all was over. 


My poor son, the son I idolised, is no more (she writes to one of her friends). 
He had become so gentle at last and so resigned. I called him a thousand endear- 
ing names, persuaded that, in spite of his state of prostration, he could understand 
me and could answer me. I hope God will let me enjoy the beautiful reputation 
he leaves and the glory of some of his fame. You have lost a friend who loved 
you very tenderly. Keep his memory green, for he was worthy of it. 


Might it not be Mrs. Clemm again, writing as she did write that 
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no one was to say a word against her Edgar? If, as has been said, 
God will but ratify women’s judgments of their men kind, then these 
two poets, these two poor tortured brains, these two erring though 
tender-hearted men, will in the end not be altogether condemned, for 
the mothers’ verdict will be all-powerful. 

We must close the pages of this short life, and turn to some of 
the work which filled the poet’s mind. The time which he foretold 
has come: his craving for perfection is at last understood, though his 
poems are a delight for the few, and his character is a target for the 
many ; but even lately a storm was raging round his name, and the 
camp was divided on the question whether Baudelaire should have a 
statue raised in his memory, or whether the author of Fleurs dw Mal 
was too much of an outcast to be publicly recognised. Few poets and 
men of letters have left so little work behind them as Baudelaire. His 
collected writings, as published by Lemerre, are comprised in eight 
volumes, four of which are consecrated to Edgar Poe’s works. In M. 
Eugéne Crépet’s life of Baudelaire (the best and most complete) we 
find a few more scattered papers, some letters, and Mon Coeur mis & 
nu, his diary, if this word can be applied to it. This is all he gives 
to the world as his passport to fame, but we might call these volumes 
quintessence of literature. Théophile Gautier, whom Baudelaire 
called le poéte impeccable, speaks of his Petits poemes en prose in this 
manner :— 

In these prose poems a phrase,a word, merely one perhaps, singularly well 
placed and chosen, calls up for us a host of forgotten fancies, once dear friends, 
now ancient dim memories of long passed existence. We are aware of a choir of 
mysterious and faded thoughts pressing around us and murmuring to us from among 
the phantoms which are constantly detaching themselves from reality. Other 


sentences, full of sad tenderness, seem to us like faint music of sympathy offered to 
unrecognised sorrow and infinite despair. 


The charms of the poet’s words are thus aptly described, but 
Baudelaire could express the same idea with more originality, likening 
a solitary poet to an albatross, that prince of clouds who, when once 
descended to earth, finds that its mighty wings serve only to impede 
its progress. 

Le poéte est semblable au prince des nuées, 
Qui hante la tempéte et se rit de l’archer ; 
Exilé sur le sol au milieu des huées, 

Ses ailes de géants l’empéchent de marcher. 


Such an impediment had been his own poet’s wings, his own 
flights of fancy, his own longings for the unattainable ; and we cannot 
refrain from copying his first prose poem, which well expresses this 
feeling. 
L'étranger. 

Qui aimes-tu le mieux, homme énigmatique, dis? ton pére, ta mére, ta sceur, ou 
ton frére ? 

Je n’ai ni pére, ni mére, ni sceur, ni frére. 
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Tes amis ? 
Vous vous servez li d'une parole dont le sens m'est resté jusqu’d ce jour in- 
connu. 

Ta patrie ? 

J’ignore sous quelle latitude elle est située. 

La beauté? 

Je l’aimerais volontiers, déesse et immortelle. 

L’or ? 

Je le hais comme vous haissez Dieu. 

Eh! qu’aimes-tu donc, extraordinaire étranger ? 

J’aime les nuages . . . les nuages qui passent . . . la-bas . . . les merveilleux 
nuages ! 


These marvellous clouds could not bear up the earthly clay, but to - 
men of like aspirations these words will express their visionary long- 

ings; whilst those who cannot take in his mystic meaning can still 

turn to his art criticism, or to his life sketches, even to his advice to 

young authors, with pleasure and profit. We are, indeed, sometimes 

inclined to smile when we see modern English authors thrust their 
hands into the Baudelaire mine and dig out his thoughts, presenting 
them to us unacknowledged and clothed in English garb. But it 
needs care to steal from Baudelaire. At one time he will tell you he 
worships Art for art’s sake and Beauty for itself; at another, he will 
flatly contradict himself and praise a didactic purpose. His friends are 
not taken in by his apparent contradictions—they know his mind too 
well for that ; they are inclined to say with Emerson, ‘ With consis- 
tency a great soul has nothing to do,’ and further to describe him in 
his own words spoken in praise of Théophile Gautier. 


L’égal des plus grands dans le passé, un modéle pour ceux qui viendront, un 
diamant de plus en plus rare dans une époque ivre d’ignorance et de matiére, 
c’est-i-dire un parfait homme de lettres. 


How many quotations we might make with pleasure from his 
work! For instance, this one in his review of Les Misérables: ‘Un 
sourire et une larme dans le visage d’un colosse, c’est une originalité 
presque divine.’ Did Victor Hugo ever before or since receive so much 
praise in so few words? Of Wagner, whom he dared to praise when 
it was the fashion to abuse him, he writes: ‘ En effet, sans poésie, la 
musique de Wagner serait encore une cuvre poétique, étant douée 
de toutes les qualités qui constituent une poésie bien faite.’ Time 
has proved the prophet true; but when he wrote he was without 
honour in France, and his words without weight among the multitude. 

In his Fusées, or Mon Coeur mis a nu, we find more private opinion. 
* It is not specially through political institutions that universal ruin 
or universal progress will manifest itself—the name matters little— 
rather it will be through J’avilissement des ceuwrs—lIl y a dans la 
priére une opération magique. La priére est une des grandes forces de 
la dynamique intellectuelle. Il y 4 la comme une récurrence électrique. 
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Il n’y a d'intéressant sur la terre que les religions.—Toute idée est 
par elle-méme, douée d’une vie immortelle, comme une personne.—Sois 
toujours poéte méme en prose.’ 

Later on in his diary we come upon pathetic sentences, showing 
the depths of the man’s feeling and the higher aspirations which he had 
no strength to bring to perfection. ‘ Mes humiliations ont été des graces 
de Dieu.—Ma phase d’égoisme est-elle finie ?—Tout est réparable, il 
est encore temps.—Je n’ai pas encore connu le plaisir d’un plan 
réalisé.’ 

Then comes the last utterance of his poor heart laid bare :— 


I swear to myself henceforth to adopt the following rules as the everlasting 
rules of my life . . . To pray every morning to God, the Fountain of all strength 
and of all justice; to my father, to Mariette, and to Poe. [These titular saints of 
Baudelaire make us inclined to smile, as well as to weep, for one was the father he 
had lost at six years old, and the other his affinity, the poor American outcast !] 
To pray to them to give me necessary strength to accomplish all my tasks, and to 
grant my mother a life long enough to enjoy my reformation. To work all day, or 
at least as long as my strength lasts. To trust to God—that is to say, to Justice 
itself—for the success of my projects. To pray again every evening to God to ask 
Him for life and strength, for my mother-and myself. To divide all my earnings 
into four parts—one for my daily expenses, one for my creditors, one for my friends, 
and one for my mother, To keep to principles of strict sobriety, and to banish all 
and every stimulant. 


Here these acts of faith and good resolutions break off, with 
what result we already know. Not many of his countrymen took 
the trouble to come to Baudelaire’s funeral; a few poets carried him 
to his grave. The indignant poet Banville read the funeral oration 
toa sprinkling of people, and only the thunder applauded ; but among 
the witnesses another great outcast poet, still amongst us, watched 
the last scene, already, perhaps, fashioning in his dreamy style the 
beautiful lines of his own confession— 


Voici mon cceur qui n’a battu quen vain, 
Pour palpiter aux ronces du Calvaire, 
Voici mon cceur qui n’a battu qu’en vain. 


Vous Dieu de paix, de joie et de bonheur, 
Toutes mes peurs, toutes mes ignorances, 
Vous Dieu de paix, de joie et de bonheur. 


‘Vous connaissez tout cela, tout cela, 
Et que je suis plus pauvre que personne, 


It needs a poet to understand such poetry, a merciful Judge to 
answer such aspirations as are found in Baudelaire’s resolution and 
Verlaine’s confession. 

It may not be without interest to the reader to place side by side 
a sentence from one of Edgar Poe’s pages and its translation by Bau- 
delaire. Only those who have attempted such work know its diffi- 
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culties ; but it is certainly wonderful that the translator was able to grasp 
the full meaning of the English and to turn it into a French classic 
accepted as such by his countrymen. We shall note that the disciple 
has not altered the master’s words; they were a sacred trust and 
must not be tampered with. The passage selected is from Silence. 


The waters of the river have a saf- 
fron and a sickly hue; and they flow 
not onward to the sea but palpitate for 
ever beneath the red eye of the sun with 
a tumultuous and convulsive motion. 
For many miles on either side of the 
river’s oozy bed isa pale desert of gigan- 
tic water-lilies, They sigh one unto the 
other in that solitude, and stretch to- 
wards the heaven their long and ghastly 
necks, and nod to and fro their ever- 
lasting heads, And there is an indistinct 
murmur which cometh out from among 
them, like the rushing of subterrene 
water. And they sigh one unto the 
other, 


Les eaux de la riviére sont d’une 
couleur safranée et malsaine ; et elles ne 
coulent pas vers la mer, mais palpitent 
éternellement, sous l’ceil rouge du soleil, 
avec un mouvement tumultueux et con- 
vulsif. De chaque cété de cette riviére 
un lit vaseux s’étend, 4 une distance de 
plusieurs milles, un pile désert de 
gigantesques nénuphars. Ils soupirent 
l'un vers l’autre dans cette solitude, et 
tendent vers le ciel leurs longs cous de 
spectres, et hochent de cété et d’autre 
leurs tétes sempiternelles, Et il sort 
d’eux un murmure confus qui ressemble 
4 celui d’un torrent souterrain, Et ils 
soupirent l’un vers l'autre. 


Setting aside translations, we shall notice many passages in Baude- 
laire’s writings which seem to be the echo of some of Edgar Poe’s 
own thoughts ; indeed, he himself has said so, Further, we are in- 


clined to attribute the appreciation of Shelley by modern Frenchmen 
to this same source, for Poe was a great admirer of Shelley, select- 
ing his lines on the Sensitive Plant as a poem of supreme beauty ; and 
we shall see that the same poem is often singled out by modern 


Frenchmen. Turning to Poe, we find, ‘Man being what he is, the 
time could never have been in which poesy was not. Its first element 
is the thirst for supernal beauty, . . . the second element is the 
attempt to satisfy this thirst by novel combinations among those 
forms of beauty which already exist 

Baudelaire will tell us: ‘ Le but de la poésie est de répandre la 
lumiére parmi les hommes ;’ and ‘Gautier, c’est l'amour exclusif du 
beau avec toutes ses subdivisions exprimé dans le langage le mieux 
approprié. . . . Le principe de la poésie est strictement et simple- 
ment, l’aspiration humaine vers une Beauté supérieure, et la manifes- 
tation de ce principe est dans un enthousiasme, un enlévement de 
Yame ; enthousiasme tout-d-fait indépendant de la passion, qui est 
Vivresse du cceur, et la vérité, qui est la pature de la raison.’ 

We might go on choosing passages on this favourite theme from 
both poets, but there is no need; extracts are only useful as patterns 
of the whole material, and cutting off short lengths should be 
avoided. 

To make Baudelaire better understood is also to raise Edgar Poe 
on a higher pedestal. If we doubt where to place this latter, we know 
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his translator had no difficulty on the subject. The glory of beth has 
increased with years; and if they failed on earth and among their 
fellow men, they must at last have joined hands in the spirit-world, 
and claimed from thence their rightful meed of praise. 

Those who ranked Baudelaire very high (even before reading 
Mr. Swinburne’s famous poem or Mr, Saintsbury’s article) had no need 
of any incentive to place him anywhere but amongst a small but very 
choice circle of truly original immortals, even if the selection is made 
from some of those whom the world knoweth not. Baudelaire chose 
his mental affinity from the same class of genius—déclassé—and 
determined to place him higher. Though he could not gain honour 
for himself, though he could not keep his pathetic vows or make 
publishers pay him highly, he could bestow fame on another poor 
mortal, a poet of the nineteenth century—that age extolled not for 
dreams, but for its common sense and its material progress. 

There was but one form of progress these two cared about, not 
the progress of science or of electric light, but the increased power 
of seeing visions and dreaming dreams. ‘Et qu’aimes-tu donc, 
extraordinaire étranger? J’aime les nuages . . . les nuages qui 
passent . . . la-bas, . . . les merveilleux nuages.’ That was the 
answer of both of them to a generation of materialists. 

They were potters who fashioned their clay into exquisite moulds, 
and artists who cared not at all for uselessness or utility. They 
understood that the beauty of a Grecian urn is not impaired by its 
being put to vile use, and that the maker of it will not incur the 
blame, for, the result being achieved, his hours of toil have not been 
wasted, and the beauty he created must last as long as his creation 
exists. As Baudelaire wrote: ‘La beauté est une qualité si forte 
qu'elle ne peut qu’ennoblir les ames.’ 


EsmE STUART. 





THE PAN-BRITANNIC GATHERING 


BEFORE attempting the task of entering somewhat into detail 
about the idea of a Pan-Britannic and All-Anglian gathering, which 
I ventilated through the pages of this Review in September last 
year, and which I am happy to say continues to gain in popular 
favour, I think, especially in these days when there is so wide a public 
to educate, that it might be advisable before proceeding further to 
call to mind what I stated was the object of this idea. I aimed, if 
the seed which I was sowing ever sprang to sapling and grew to a 
sturdy tree, to bring about, outside of existing political and com- 
mercial organisations which are sometimes of a disintegrating nature, 
a common periodica] representative gathering, and to establish a 
National and Racial Festival say every fourth year. The scheme, as 
originally designed by me, was divided into three sections : Industrial, 
Intellectual, and Athletic (Amateur) ; and so general has been the 
support accorded to the idea in America, Australia, India, ard South 
Africa that its complete realisation seems to be but a matter of time 
and co-operation. Committees have been formed to put the project 
into practice, and many of the leading Amateur Athletic bodies have 
already given it their hearty support, whilst it is also proposed to 
establish a number of scholarships in conjunction with the scheme 
which shall be open to the whole Empire. Such is a brief definition 
of the project given in Hazell’s, Annual for this year, and I think 
it a fairone. In the article referred to I also draw attention to the 
fact that the idea must not be confused with Imperial Federa- 
tion, though it might Lelp on that abstract aspiration. I aimed at 
the formation of something built on social lines, where people might 
forget their politics and commercial rivalries for a time, and where 
the Newlanders and the Englanders of our Ocean Commonwealth 
might meet now and again on acommon footing, and where,.as it were, 
the facts of a common language, free speech, the same traditions, and 
the blood bond for the bulk of those who inhabit English-speaking lands 
might be rebaptised. In the article to which I have referred I spoke 
with confidence, in consequence of the favour with which it had 
already been received, of the growth of the seeds carefully sown, and 
{ have not been disappointed. Practical effect has been given to the 
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idea in all the great Colonies, and suggestions have been poured in 
upon me with a view to its realisation. Men and money have also 
been offered, and I therefore regard it as a plain duty that I should 
no longer shrink from attempting, in however general and halting a 
way, to venture upon details. 

I have often thought that the man who could invent an accept- 
able common name for all citizens of the Empire as such, like 
German, would do more at a blow to solidarify, if I may coin the 
word, the Queen’s subjects than all the Federation schemes under 
the sun. But the more you come to look into the feasibility of such 
an effort, the more difficult it appears to be. We are, indeed, one of 
the most mixed races on the earth, but it is this mixed strain which 
has given us our nature of adaptability to circumstances, fitted us for 
a governing people. This fusion of races is still going on, most 
noticeably in America, and I should like to know how many Germans 
each year marry and settle in London and in our big manufacturing 
cities, never to return to the Fatherland. Anglo-Saxon is a term 
which has been generically applied to us, but we are leavened 
throughout with the sympathetic, passionate Celtic elements. Then 
again, English-speaking, as a term covering even the subjects of the 
Queen, would be resented by a majority of the inhabitants of the 
Empire, not only in India, but also in the Canadian Dominion, the 
South African Colonies, Ceylon, Mauritius, and other territorial ac- 
quisitions of British arms and treaties. For want of a better title 
this scheme was originally called a ‘ Pan-Britannic and Pan-Anglo- 
Saxon Olympiad.’ The term ‘ Pan-Britannic’ seems to have caught 
on, and the idea is frequently referred to by that name in the public 
prints. But the term ‘Pan-Anglo-Saxon’ is as unwieldy as it is 
historically inaccurate. ‘ Pan-Anglican’ has been used, but that 
savours too much of Church matters. All-Anglian would be better, 
for it comes easier to ears familiar with the term All-England, and it 
is historically more free from unhappy memories of feud, and we come 
originally, do we not? both Saxon and Angles, from a little district 
now called Sleswick, but which in the fifth century after the birth 
of Christ was called England. The Jutes were here too, and they 
were all three bound together by the ties of a common blood and a 
common speech. How close was the union of these tribes, says Mr. 
Green in his ‘ History of the English People,’ was shown by the use 
of a common name, while the choice of this name points out the 
tribe which, at the moment when we first meet them, must have been 
strongest and most powerful in the confederacy. Although they 
were all known as Saxons by the Roman people, who touched them 
only on their Southern border where the Saxons dwelt, and who 
remained ignorant of the very existence of the English or the Jutes, 
the three tribes bore among themselves the name of the central tribe 
of their league, the name of Englishmen. From Anglia, then, or 
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England come the Angles and Saxons, known as Englishmen, and 
whatever may be the arguments in favour of or against Anglo-Saxon 
and Anglian, All-Anglian is certainly more euphonious than Pan- 
Anglo-Saxon. It removes also a basis of conflict that All-Anglian 
refers not only to the people from whom we came, but also to the 
old home, with its prim little townships, its black-timbered home- 
steads, and its pleasant pastures, where many a game and tough 
tussle took place in the open air. According to the traditional story, 
when Gregory the Great was but a deacon, walking through the 
slave market at Rome, he noticed some exposed for sale with fair 
faces and golden hair. ‘From what city do these come?’ ‘They 
are English, Angles,’ the slave trader replied. ‘ All-English ’ has been 
unacceptable to the Scotch or Irish supporters of the principle of this 
scheme, and the opposition which they have also raised to the title 
of Anglo-Saxon has made me think that All-Angles would be the 
best covering term for us all, but perhaps All-Anglian is preferable. 

Then again with regard to the term Olympiad. It is an affecta- 
tion, but it has been educational, and having served its purpose it 
had better be abandoned. I don’t think ‘ Pan-Britannic’ as a term 
covering all of her Majesty’s subjects, whether they speak the 
English language or whether they do not, would be objected to; and 
for the rest of the English-speaking world certainly All-Anglian is 
more euphonious than Pan-Anglo-Saxon, and equally correct histori- 
cally, and likely to rouse more sentiment, as it refers rather to the 
old home than to the old people, who were probably no better than 
a lot of pirates and freebooters. Upon the difficulty of finding a 
suitable name for the proposed gathering a correspondent writes : 
‘Might I be allowed to suggest that the terms “‘ Pan-Britannic” or 
“English Festival” are somewhat local in expression, too much like 
Tlava@nvaia or Tlavimvia would be to the Greek, who could speak of 
the national festivals of Olympia &c. as the [laveAAjvia? The 
American and Australian should feel, as did the Dorians and Ionians, 
that he is present at a festival whose name reminds him of the hero- 
worship and brotherhood of a great race.’ With a view to get rid of 
the language difficulty, Sir Thomas Upington, the Chief Justice of the 
Cape Colony, suggests that the periodical gathering should be of 
‘ Inhabitants of the Imperial Dominions and of the English-speaking 
people of the world, with the view to the establishment of a national 
festival.’ 

It is undoubtedly the athletic portion of this scheme which is 
most popular, and it is easy to see why. The concrete side of it 
has been quickly appreciated by the multitude, but no less interesting 
is it to contemplate the federating force which it may bring into 
action, as well as immediate tangible benefits of an educational 
character. The dramatic symbolism of the gathering and the cere- 
mony proposed ought to be a periodical object lesson as to what the 
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Empire is, alike to Colonial and home-born. Colonel Howard Vincent 
was very angry with Mr. Froude when he suggested that athletic 
contests formed the only possible federation for the British Empire. 
And why should not athletics be utilised to this end? In the first 
place, surely the gathering can do no harm to the purity of sport. 
According to the scheme which I advocate, it ought still further to 
ennoble amateur sport, make it more general, and raise athletes to a 
position which they have never held since the Greeks met in immor- 
tal conflict on the plains of Olympia, when all racial differences 
subsided for the time being, and evéry Greek was a brother and each 
contestant a hero. In the second place, why should not athletics 
provide a federating force round which all can gather, forgetful of 
the jarring interests of the Empire? I can see nothing in the con- 
flicting political world, or the commercial world, which appeals more 
to the common instincts of the race, and to its simpler and more 
sentimental side than such a gathering ; and if we are to fall down and 
worship anything in unison for a time as a people, let us fall down 
and worship that which cannot be bought: health, pluck, physical 
vigour, self-denial and fair play. These are not only the attributes of 
sportsmen, but they are also the attributes which have won the Empire, 
and if they go from us no diplomatists or politicians can save us. Great 
leaders of men there have been, truly, with feeble physique, great 
spirits in puny bodies, but when eminent they have always had good 
sound matter to work upon. It has been either by the self-neglect 
of the physical qualities in the natural constitution, or by the on- 
slaught of the noble savage, that every great empire in the world has 
gone down. Leaders of the men are useful enough in their way, but 
their abilities are only of importance when they have men to lead. 
People talk about wars ceasing and all that sort of thing. Well, the 
wish is often father to the thought, but human nature will always 
fight in some way or other if it has got a fight in it. Churchmen 
and philosophers may say what they like, but, depend upon it, physique 
is the conquering force in healthy societies of mankind, and where 
brain purpose and stamina are combined the world goes down before 
them. The fox is a terror among ducks and geese, but, though wise 
in counsel and often leading a luxurious life on dainties, he is voted as 
vermin by men and the nobler brutes. It has been said that the time 
is not yet ripe for such gigantic contests as I am assumed to recom- 
mend. Well, all I can say is that I must be very much misled by 
my Colonial and American correspondents if this is true. The diffi- 
culties which really lie in the way are two: firstly, finance; and 
secondly, the variety of games which may be called national, or 
rather native to the United States, to Canada, and to the Homeland. 
Finance, as I will point out later on, is a disappearing impediment. 
Of games indigenous to one section of the Empire and but slightly 
known to the others, I will treat here. 
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Take cricket first, for an instance. It is our national game here, 
but it has a feeble existence in other lands, except in Australia (and 
there it flourishes only in about half a dozen large towns) and perhaps 
in South Africa. In America it is little played, and there is hardly 
a man in twenty-five who knows anything about the game; only the 
third-rate athletes, who can do nothing else, play it in the schools and 
colleges. It is, however, popular in Philadelphia, and there is a fair 
team there. The Americans are, in fact, no more a cricket-playing 
people than we are in the Homeland a baseball-playing people. Then 
again as to La Crosse, the representative game of Canada. There 
are a few clubs in England and in Australia, but La Crosse players 
here and there occupy much the same position in home and colonial - 
sport as cricketers do in America. Probably, however, a really repre- 
sentative game could be arranged between Pan-Britannic repre- 
sentatives and the Americans in this pursuit, for the Secretary of the 
Amateur Athletic Union of the United States writes to me that he 
does not anticipate any objection being made to the inclusion of La 
Crosse in the international contests, as, although the Canadians are 
reputed invincible, the A.A.U. is fostering the grand game so 
energetically that the United States can be represented with credit. 
In this contest the Canadians would probably have to do battle for 
the sportsmen of the Empire against their opponents. Football 
again is much played in America, but is, in rules and manner of pro- 
ceeding, an entirely distinct development from anything here. Lawn 
tennis, on the other hand, is as popular in the United States as it is 
here and in the Colonies. It is well to see where we are, and I take 
it that football would be eliminated as unseasonable, while cricket 
would resolve itself into a Pan-Britannic contest, and baseball into 
an exhibition game between opposing American teams. In aquatics 
and athletics each nation or colony can produce, without doubt, its 
tried men, and in these contests there will be a common meeting 
ground for all. I take no notice of feats of strength and exhibitions 
of that kind, because they are at the best only pot-house specula- 
tions. 

With these few prefatory remarks, I pass on to a more detailed 
narrative of the scheme :— 


I 


Chief object of the idea.—The principle of the scheme is based 
essentially on that of the family; it involves no artificial ties. On the 
other hand, it is the embodiment of free and unfettered gatherings, 
which are now only worked in an irregular and hap-hazard way, as a 
recognised sign of the unity of the English-speaking race, scattered 
throughout our Ocean Commonwealth. A correspondent writes: ‘I 
do not in the least demur to the comparison with the Olympian 
games and other Hellenic contests. It is precisely the same spirit of 
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emulous but friendly rivalry, of absorbing popular interest, or 
patriotism, that you want to excite, and that should be stimulated 
in a far greater degree among the people of an empire that covers 
the globe than it ever was amid the dependencies of a small nation 
restricted to the Mediterranean.’ 

Other objects of the scheme.—‘ The creation of an atmosphere of 
mutual regard,’ for ‘kind hearts are more than coronets ;’ a symbol 
of a nation confident against the world in arts, natural resources, and 
arms; a correction to that distemper of peoples, as of individuals, 
which the late Earl Russell once called a ‘ little spasm of independ- 
ence,’ but these little spasms of independence require attention 
where, as in Australia, two-thirds of the population are native-born. 
Looking at it from a physical point of view the scheme ought to act 
as an antidote to the debilitating effects of luxury, wealth, and 
civilisation, for should it be carried out in its full conception the 
honours which it affords should be those for which the flower of the 
Race would chiefly strive. 


II 


Name.—(a) Pan-Britannic covers that section of the scheme which 
should consist of contests between inhabitants of the Imperial 
Dominions ; (b) All-Anglian covers the contests which will take place 
between the champions of the Britannic contests and those whom our 
kindred in the United States of America send after preliminary 
trials there. Upon this point Mr. G. A. Adee, well known for many 
years in connection with Yale University sport, writes me that after 
considerable inquiry he has no doubt that American champions 
would be willing to compete with the winners of the proposed Pan- 
Britannic contests, in an international contest for the championship, 
All-American versus All-Great Britain and Colonies. This scheme 
takes no cognisance of the rest of the world, but if fitting combatants 
are produced, the Pan-Britannic and All-Anglian champions might 


meet those of other countries at a time subsequent to the periods of 
the contests under review. 


Til 


General idea.—The general scheme deals, in addition to the 
popular element of Athletics, with a formal opening, and a ceremony 
of state, to which the President of the United States shall be invited 
as Chief Guest of the Empire. At this opening ceremony, a poem or 
song, composed for the occasion, shall be recited on the subject of 
the Empire and the unity of the Race outside of politics. The 
general scheme also includes a Conference upon matters of social, 
scientific, commercial, and industrial importance to the Empire 
and the Anglo-American people. Exhibition games of cricket, La 
Crosse, cycling, baseball, and an aquatic contest at Henley, and 
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other gatherings, as well as social festivities in accord with the spirit 
of the scheme. The scheme also includes an Imperial Review by the 
Queen, who shall be attended by a body-guard representing the whole 
of the Home, Colonial, and Indian forces; also the establishment 
of scholarships. The Saturday of the Festival week shall be a 
general holiday throughout the Empire, and upon this day there 
shall be another state ceremony, at which the prizes shall be dis- 
tributed. A suggestion has been made by a Colonial writer that the 
champions of the final contests should be empowered to tender to the 
Head of the British State a renewal of the allegiance of the youth of 
the Empire. This would certainly be a novel, and it might be made 
an impressive, sight. 

The Festival shall cover Monday to Saturday inclusive, in the 
second full week in July, which is Henley week. 


IV 


Athletics.—Athletics which demand no exceptional expense and 
no aid outside of Nature’s endowment and practice, such as running, 
jumping, walking, and putting the weight, shall form the backbone 
of the sporting section. There. will also be exhibition games, in- 
clusive as far as possible of the games of the Empire and of the Race. 

Let it be understood that the athletic contests, while open 

to the whole Democracy, are purely amateur; that is, they are 
to be for those who engage in such exercises for the pleasure they 
find in them and the benefits other than pecuniary that they derive 
from them. These contests will be in walking, running, jumping, 
both with and without weights, putting the weight, and the other 
events which usually fill the card. I think that both the Colonials 
and Americans should be consulted before the events should be 
definitely settled upon. A cycling contest will also take place. 

My object in suggesting that the Festival shall always take place 
in Henley week is, that if the Colonies or America send representa- 
tives they shall be able to contest there. For amateur aquatic com- 
petition the organisation is perfect, the gathering almost a household 
word, and the winners of the Grand Challenge and the Sculls there 
may be regarded as the champion amateur eight and champion 
amateur sculler of the world. When we know whether colonial re- 
presentative crews or scullers, not such scratch contestants as may 
appear this year, are really coming, some arrangement will have to be 
made with the Henley Regatta Committee. If it is further desired to 
row between Putney and Mortlake, this must be considered. Iknow 
that colonial and American oarsmen are discussing much this scheme, 
but they have an idea that they are not quite up to Grand Challenge 
form. Still, there is nothing like making a start, even if there is a 

chance of being beaten. What should we think of Cambridge if her 
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oarsmen declined to row Oxford next year or any other year, on the 
ground that the contest was a foregone conclusion? A race is always 
a race, and if speed is not always obtainable, it is pluck, and endu- 
rance, and experience which have made our people what they are. 

With regard to the exhibition games I have no doubt but that 
both the American baseball and Canadian La Crosse teams could pay 
their expenses by a tour through England. As for cricket, I think 
there would be little difficulty in getting up a good team of Colonial 
cricketers for representative matches, especially as in all probability 
a South African team will be in England next year. 

Other competitions might also be arranged which would give 
ample scope for the exercise of other physical excellences not covered 
by the programme outlined. 


V 
Scholarships.—It is suggested that a certain number of historical, 
scientific, and technical scholarships shall be founded, open to all sub- 
jects of the Queen, and examinations for which shall be held simulta- 
neously at various centres of the Empire. It is suggested that one 
of these scholarships shall be founded by each city of the Empire of 
over 80,000, or by individual givers. Each scholarship to be called 
after its founder. 

The aim of these scholarships is : first, to enable clever young men 
to travel and to study the resources of our great Empire, and to use 
them and their reports as fertilisers, to instil into the great British 
public some notion of what the Empire is like, which some of them 
seem to hold so very cheap. 

Secondly, to enable young men, trained to the very highest 
pitch in the Colonial Universities (and as they are all open by scholar- 
ships to every clever Board School boy, this means all the pick of all 
the classes) and capable, let us hope, of sound original work, to come 
home and have the two-fold advantages we can offer here. First, the 
most distinguished men in every branch of life as teachers, men who 
must from the very necessity of the case be head and shoulders above 
our Colonial brothers ; second, free views of our libraries and museums, 
crammed as they are to the roof with the world’s choicest possessions, 
the heritage of ages and ages of man’s genius and gifts. 

Every such student on his return would be a centre of light and 
leading, would necessarily raise the tone all round him, and would do 
much to wipe out of the too eager credulous young Colonial the 
idea that the Mother Country is an effete played-out old place not 
worth troubling about. 

The following is an outline for the proposed establishment of the 


Britannic scholarships :—(1) Two divisions—(a) Home ; (6) Colonial 
and Indian. 
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Home. 

(a) Tenable for two years. 

(5) At least twenty given annually. 

(c) Holder to travel in Colonies or India, to study resources of some particular 
industry or group of industries. 

(d) To submit reports at end of, say, each six months, and a final report at 
expiration of two years, embodying results of inquiries, and giving suggestions for 
future improvement in trade &c. connected with industries studied. 

(e) These reports to be published by Colonial or Indian Offices. 

(7) Scholarships to be awarded on the results of examinations, or on recom- 
mendation of some university at which candidate has been a distinguished student 
for a certain length of time—perhaps both plans might be adopted. 

(g) Value to be sufficient to cover living and reasonable travelling expenses. 


Colonial and Indian. 


(a) Tenable for four years. 

(5) At least one hundred given annually. 

(c) To be divided up as under: Australia twenty-five, Dominion of Canada 
twenty-five, South Africa ten, Indian Empire thirty, West Indies &c., five, 
smaller colonies, say five. 

(d) To be awarded on result of examination only, same papers for whole of 
Empire, but candidates to have choice of a certain number of subjects out of a 
larger number. 

(e) Papers to cover: Medicine, Pure Science, Arts and Literature, Engineering, 
Law. Hence a candidate might win scholarship in any one of these divisions. 

(f) Home Education Office to undertake appointment of Examiners, local 
authorities to supervise and arrange actual examinations. 

(g) Home Education Office to supervise work of students while in Great 
Britain, and to receive reports as to work of students. Also to pay allowances. 

(A) Student to undertake to return to own Colony. 

(*) Value 200/. a year, and free passage home and out. 

(k) Students to have free choice of place and method of study, it being under- 
stood that they would mainly devote themselves to original work in their own 
branch. 

(2) Technical students would spend part of their time on works or in factories. 

(m) Actual cost to Home Government would be very small, only that of fees 
to examiners and control. 

(n) Candidates would need to give, say, twelve months’ notice of their intention 
to compete, and to select their subjects, so that examination papers could be pre- 
pared, 


Conference.—A Conference shall sit for five days, at which sub- 
jects of importance shall be discussed. Notice of the subject to be 
given six weeks previous to the opening of the Pan-Britannic. It 
may be pointed out that next year the British Association meets at 
Oxford, and features of Colonial interest might be imparted to it. 
This Conference shall not be confined to inhabitants of the Empire, 
but be open to Americans of the United States. In connection with 
this Conference visits of Colonial delegates should be planned to the 
chief seats of industry, and every effort should be made to bring the 
Colonial artisan into touch with his fellow-workers of the older world, 
his isolated position being productive of a narrow thinking power, and 
with it a restricted and crude knowledge of his craft. In connection 
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with the Pan-Britannic idea a movement is already on foot in Mel- 
bourne for a visit to London as an educational trip for a party of 
Australian artisans. But I fear the financial conditions now prevail- 
ing there will not further the plan. 

Minor Festivals. —In the original sketch of this scheme by me, 
I made no reference to certain minor festivals which have since 
occurred tome. I now suggest that during the three years which 
will elapse during the first and fourth celebration of the Pan-Britan- 
nic and All-Anglian gathering, a festival social, athletic, and military 
shall be celebrated in each part of the Empire—in 1895 in Canada— 
in 1896 in Australia—in 1897 in South Africa—and that at these 
festivals the Heir-Apparent, or some one specially delegated to 
represent the throne, shall be present, attended by a body-guard 
representing the military forces of the Empire. There is no doubt 
about it but that if Royalty wishes to keep its hold over the outlying 
democratic and independent spirited communities of the Empire, its 
representatives must be seen there more frequently, and why not at 
regular intervals if the occasion is found? as it might be in the 
establishment of a Canadian periodic gathering, an Australian and a 
South African. I do not think I go beyond contemporary opinion in 
suggesting the establishment of these minor festivals, for did not 
his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales remark at the twenty-first 
anniversary of the foundation of the Royal Colonial Institute on 
March 1889: ‘It is the duty, if it be possible, of all Englishmen, and 
above all, of all statesmen, to visit these great Colonies, which will 
prove to them how proud we may be of being Englishmen, and of 
what the indomitable energy of Englishmen can do’? 

I see no reason whatever why it should not be one of the main 
duties of the Heir-Apparent to spend two or three months of every 
year in such a visit, voyage included, to the Imperial Dominions or 
the American continent, in Africa, and in Australia. Such visits 
would do much to keep alive the feeling of sentiment and kinship 
which it is so desirable to foster, and the establishment of them 
would found, I am convinced, a new era in monarchical government, 
and would be received by an outburst of loyalty before which would 
sink into feebleness the disruptive promptings of self-seeking, or per- 
haps really patriotic, Colonial politicians. It is not what the Colonies 
are now, but what they will be in a few years, that we have chiefly to 
consider. I merely make this suggestion. It is for the leading men 
in the great satrapies of the Empire and the public there to take 
it up if they think it worth while. As the senior outlying part 
of the Empire, Canada should have the first visit in 1895. A great 
ceremonial gathering could be easily arranged, and further weight 
might be given to the visit if the Meeting of the British Association 
be held in Canada, as is proposed, for that year. It has been well 
and wisely said by royal lips: ‘We regard the Colonies as integral 
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parts of the Empire, and our warmest sympathies are with our brethren 
beyond the seas, who are no less dear to us than if they dwelt in 
Kent or Surrey.’ It is very pleasant for the colonists to hear these 
things, but, to use an old phrase, seeing is believing, and if monar- 
chical principles are to keep in touch with the growth of Canadian, 
Australian, and South African thought, royal personages must be seen 
there more frequently. ‘Out of sight, out of mind,’ is another old 
saying, founded on experience. 

Finance.—Lord Lorne said in writing to me, when I first proposed 
the Pan-Britannic scheme, that its expense would be enormous. I 
suppose he meant to the Mother Country. I must confess that at first 
I was rather inclined to this view also, but the more I have looked - 
into ways and means the less I think of it, and the view taken by 
the late Permanent Under-Secretary for the Colonies of the matter 
I prefer. He, Sir Robert Herbert, says: ‘ Agreeing that the prizes 
shall not be money, or of any great value, I am disposed to think that 
the competitors coming from a distance to the festival should, in some 
cases, have assistance towards their travelling expenses from a central 
fund. Such a fund, probably, need not be very large, as the rich and 
populcus communities should not call upon it.’ When Sir Robert 
Herbert wrote me this in November last year I must further confess 
that I thought he erred in an optimistic direction, as I am convinced 
now that the former view is an erroneous one. The attitude, more- 
over, which the greater Colonies are taking up towards the financial 
support of their representation proves that Sir Robert Herbert’s view 
is a correct one. They are making an appeal for funds to co-operate 
in the scheme ‘ without going cap in hand to the British enthusiast, 
who will find ample scope for his generosity in assisting the smaller 
dependencies of the Empire.’ In Australia, South Africa, and Canada, 
proposals have also been publicly made that some of the expense of 
representation shall be put upon the Government estimates. But it 
would be much more advisable, for many reasons, if financial support 
was voluntary and spontaneous. There is good ground to work upon. 
For instance, the Secretary of the Victorian A.A.A., in writing to the 
Melbourne Argus under date of the 19th of April, says there are 
nearly a thousand athletes connected with the Victorian Association 
as members of the public schools, the leading private schools, the . 
university, and the various athletic clubs in Melbourne and the chief 
towns of the Colony. This only refersto one Colony, and I do not 
think I am wrong in stating that the New Zealand and New South 
Wales Associations are equally strong, for it must be remembered 
that the team of athletes coming from the Australasian Colonies is to 
be representative of the whole. Upon this joint representation 
the secretary of ‘The New Zealand Amateur Athletic Association’ 
thus corresponds a mail or two back: ‘It is almost certain that we, 
in New Zealand, will join hand and help to make the team an Aus- 
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tralasian one. At any rate I intend moving to this effect at the next 
meeting of my Association, and it is almost certain that my motion 
will be carried.’ The same movement to obtain financial support for 
a thorough representation of each is also going on in America and 
South Africa among the members of athletic associations. I have not 
referred to promises of individual support from wealthy men and 
Federationists throughout the Empire. 

I think I have said sufficient to show that in the greater Colonies 
the idea has emerged from the theoretical and discussion stage into 
the practical, and that men are looking about for ways and means to 
carry to an early conclusion an idea which has been approved of. 
I do not say that money will not be wanted here. It will be wanted 
both to help the Colonies which are not in good position to help them- 
selves, and to help towards the ordinary working expenses of the 
scheme. 

I merely treat here from a financial point of view of the athletic 
representation at the festival, not of the proposed State functions, 
nor of the permanent endowment which will be necessary for the 
foundation of the proposed scholarships, For less worthy and useful 
schemes much more money has been found than will ever be demanded 
for the completion in its full entirety of the Pan-Britannic and All- 
Anglian idea. 

What has been done.—From the foregoing it will be seen that 
the idea has been thoroughly discussed, and that it has entered upon 
its practical stage. In Great Britain, a strong and representative 
Committee has been formed. In the Colonies, in addition to the 
support of the athletic organisations, it has found friends among the 
public men. In Australia Sir Frederic Sargood, the Hon. James 
Service, the Hon. Alfred Deakin, the Hon. B. R. Wise, the Hon. Mr. 
Best, and the Hon. William MacMillan ; in South Africa, Sir Thomas 
Upington, the Chief Justice, Sir James Sievewright, and others; in 
the West Indies, Sir Henry Blake, the Governor of Jamaica, are at 
the head of an organised and active movement to bring the full idea 
to fruition ; while in Canada Sir John Thompson has promised to bring 
it before his cabinet. The idea is a new one, and the English people 
are slow to move ; however, I think it will be admitted that a great 
deal has already been done, but much more remains to be done before 
this gathering is founded as an institution for the Pan-Britannic and 
All-Anglian people. Men write all over the English-speaking world, 
that interest has already been quickened in manly games by the 
mere proposal, and if they can only be carried out on the scale and 
with the magnificence which I have in my mind’s eye they ought to 
be an agent and incentive to friendship and manliness for many 
generations tocome. As a nation and a race we are at a critical 
period of our existence—we are often reminded of Capua, but seldom 
of Sparta. By the simplicity of the prizes which the old Greeks gave 
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to their champions in the Olympic games, I have no doubt that the 
institutors of those games wished to imply that it was honour and 
honour alone, and not mean and sordid motives, which was the main- 
spring of all great actions. Once firmly graft that principle into the 
youth of a nation or a race and they are capable of almost anything. 
When the Persian General Tigranes heard what was the value of the 
prizes for which the Greeks broke their hearts, he exclaimed to 
Mardonius, the commander-in-chief, ‘ Heavens ! against what men are 
you leading us? insensible to interest, they combat for glory.’ : 

I do not claim for this scheme that it will eternally preserve the 
Empire against discordant interests, but I do think it will tend to 
strengthen the common sympathies, reconsecrate the blood bond in - 
an unassuming way, and it may help on indirectly a more complete 
political unity yet to come. If people do not know one another they 
cannot be friends ; by estrangements those who were before friends 
cease to be friends. This scheme will bring the members of the 
different portions of the Empire and of the Race together periodically 
in some centre, and make them know each other by placing facilities 
in the way for the express purpose. Such gatherings will soften angles 
and may pave the way for something larger and more comprehensive 
in course of time. The timid and conservative may regard such an 
idea as an innovation; but, as Lord Bacon says, ‘Surely every 
medicine is an innovation, and he that will not apply new remedies 


must expect new evils, for time is the greatest innovator; and if 
time alters things to the worse, and wisdom and counsel shall not 
alter them for better, what shall be the end ?’ 


J. ASTLEY COOPER 
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SOME DAY DREAMS AND REALITIES 


WHEN the autumn holiday comes at last to the town-dweller, and he 
has made up his mind to“ go’ somewhere or ‘do’ something, he is 
often (without deserving the character or incurring the disasters of 
the personage I am thinking of) like the spirit which ‘went about 
seeking rest and finding none’ till he gets home again. Even if, 
being young, he succeeds in breaking Alpine records (instead of his 
neck) on the Matterhorn the cream of his enjoyment rises to the top 
after he has come down from that eminence, and gives its most 
pleasant flavour when poured out in the company of fellow-climbers 
at, say, Paddington. The safe experience of foreign trains, too (with 
success in the matter of scenery and hotels) commends itself best to 
paterfamilias, if not to his party, when he feels his own latch key in 
his waistcoat pocket once more. Iam inclined to believe, indeed, that, 
so long as he evades or ignores the arrival of business letters (believing 
that the world will turn round even if he takes his hand off the crank), 
there is no ‘rest’ to the townsman of ripe years like such as may be 
found in a spell of what is called ‘ rustic seclusion.’ 

The way to enjoy the country is to live in London. When the 
City-dweller dawdles to the village station to meet a friend or see 
whether his box from Mudie has arrived, the sense of the contrasting 
change which a return ticket has wrought for him is intensified by 
the impatience of the train, which cannot stop for a minute without 
fuming to be off. And when (the box having been opened) he lies 
in his hammock under the silent shading beech with the last novel 
in his hand, and hears the distant cough of engines as they pause, 
or the scream with which they whirl up dust and scraps of straw in 
rushing past the little wooden platform, they seem to tell him of a 
striving restless world in the turmoil of which he has no part. Then, 
too, as he cuts the morning paper (one of a parcel flung out by the 
iron messenger from London) he thinks, perhaps, for a moment of the 
strain and toil with which the latest words and thoughts from all 
quarters of the world have been swept together and impressed on the 
sheet before him since he smoked his last evening pipe. He reads, 
but seems to be almost incaleulably removed from the whirlpool which 
sucks all this in and spreads it on his breakfast table along with fresh- 
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laid eggs. Possibly, though, what he reads presents itself to him with 
a sense of distance and perspective hardly realised when, in town, he 
‘glanced’ at his paper before the business of the day began, or 
‘looked it through’ as he sat in a club arm-chair with the iron hum 
of Piccadilly outside his curtained windows. He thinks, e.g., that he 
sees an answer to questions which have headed letters in a long news- 
paper correspondence, such as ‘ Who began boycotting?’ the fact 
being that its genesis coincides with that of humanity, the process 
having as many names as there are languages upon earth. Each 
time it is ‘a new application of an old work,’ as the boy said when 
the school-marm spanked him with ‘Robinson Crusoe.’ The real 
question is, ‘When did it begin to be unfair?’ the answer in this- 
case being as obscure as in the other. Then, too, he wonders why 
people should dispute as to whether or no it is essentially ‘wrong’ to 
put a compulsory legal limit upon the hours of labour, since they 
might surely admit that its legality is recognised in a certain 
‘commandment,’ though the question there is not about ‘eight 
hours’ but ‘six days.’ The principle not only of compulsion but of 
its universal insistence is conceded in that clause of the ‘moral 
law,’ though the minuteness of its severity is more or less evaded 
by even the most obedient Christians. The real difficulty, affecting 
all individual conduct of life and national legislation, lies in deter- 
mining ‘where to stop.’ General ‘coercion,’ however, is obviously an 
inevitable accompaniment of ‘ civilisation, which involves a discrimi- 
nating but unprejudiced use of handcuffs’ as well as an appreciation 
of telephones. ‘ 

Much as the town-dweller (busy while there) congratulates himself 
on getting hold of a really entertaining novel when he has becalmed 
himself in the country, he reads his paper with a thoroughness and 
appetite unapplied and unfelt amid the importunate surroundings of 
a city. There it is partly associated with the pressure of daily life. 
He sees its enticing invitations at the corner of every street and 
has them shouted in his ears. In his country retreat the only copy 
which he hears of throughout the day is left at his door by the rural 
messenger from the station, and he cuts it open with a relish all the 
keener because of the contrast it invites between this little slice of 
the great world and that portion of the smaller one which is around 
him. It changes places with the novel, so to speak. In town that 
represents, and indeed brings, a period of repose. Though it may be 
called sensational, and sometimes even keeps him awake, it really 
fulfils the function of sleep, inasmuch as it takes him out of himself 
and detaches him for a while from the importunity of waking life. 
However stirring or calamitous the events which it records, they do 
not make any call upon him for exertion, or disturb his prospects. It 
brings an hour of mental quiescence and freedom from responsibility. 
But that is what characterises the whole day in his retreat, and 
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thus (after the first yawning week of well-earned rest) the law of com- 
promise presently asserts itself and he wants a little more vinegar in 
his salad. This the newspaper provides for him, and he reads it with 
a steadiness and perception impossible in London. Things appear in 
it with an unforeseen freshness or novelty of announcement. When, 
e.g., he learns that the first ‘engine’ has entered Jerusalem he is 
conscious of something being brought about like a ‘ disestablishment’ 
of the Scriptures, but the invasion brings home to him the magnitude 
of the change which has upset the world since the harvest waggon, 
creeping along the lane, was supplanted by the ocean-going steamer, 
and the song of the reapers by the racket of the screw. When will 
this be followed by the keeping of our cows in: Australia or Brazil, 
and the arrival of our milk in frozen blocks instead of pails, the dairy 
being an ice house in a ship? We may expect, howeyer, that though 
sheep have to submit to shearing by machinery, there will be an 
unconquerable reluctance on the part of its possessors to the transfer 
of milk by the same means. | Still, possibly, some one will invent a 
tin calf, with india-rubber suctional arrangement, which shall be 
wheeled under the credulous and impatient cow at suitable hours. 
Anything is conjectural in the progress of that unfeeling ingenuity 
with which agricultural traditions are being dispelled. 

Meanwhile the town-dweller, steadily assimilating his paper in 
hours of rustic repose, looks up from its sheet with a glance at the 
evidences of that pathetic perseverance in rural usage and nomen- 
clature by which he is surrounded. Nothing can exceed the uncon- 
scious conservatism of the present middle-aged peasant, who votes 
with vague sincerity for the Radical candidate. Is not his wish 
(when it is felt) for a ‘ small holding’ indicative of a desire to return 
to long-past procedure? We go back to classical methods of warfare 
when we arm our ships with ‘ rams,’ but his views are still more re- 
trospective so far as he thinks of a small plot under spade cultivation, 
and the planting of a garden with fruit trees for home consumption 
and. disposal—another Eden (enlightened. by a daily arrival of the 
Star), in which Eve shall wear silk on Sundays, and Cain and Abel 
attend a board-school of which Adam is a manager. 

Among the reasons which make it desirable that a townsman 
should seek recreative change in the secluded parts of his own country 
is his frequently astonishing ignorance of what it is like—not out- 
side, but inside. There are minute details of rural economy which 
it is impossible for him to realise from any descriptions of them, 
however realistic: Suppose, for instance, that having read La Terre, 
his social cutiosity tempts him to spend an autumn holiday in a 
French country district peopled with hard-fisted ‘ peasant proprietors.’ 
We will say nothing about any repulsive confirmation of M. Zola’s 
impressions which he may meet with, but take one innocent familiar 
feature of thrifty management which enables ‘ Jules Martin’ and his 
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neighbours to help in supplying the English market with French 
eggs. The townsman who has left Bayswater for only a month asks 
himself (not others) why the peasant in his own land neglects so pro- 
fitable a branch of industry as the rearing of fowls about his cottage. 
Now Hodge is an honest fellow, and in many ways would show a 
favourable contrast to his foreign neighbour of the same class; and 
it is much to be regretted that when (as should be the case always) 
he has a garden and allotment he does not turn his mind to the 
keeping of common poultry more than at present, and so take some 
wind out of the sails of French and Italian hens. But those thrifty 
toilers ‘ Martin’ and ‘ Nardi’ live upon the produce of their plots, and 
do not supplement their incomes by working for another to whose 
fields and barns they have daily access. Now we all might know that 
fowls live chiefly upon grain, and thus (rightly or wrongly) a farmer 
is tempted to discourage the keeping of them by the labourers on his 
land. No householder is accused of being unfairly suspicious if he is 
careful not to leave small uncounted coin lying about his rooms, but 
the provision for the speedy disposal of pocketed handfuls of corn by 
peckish hens is an enticement not altogether unlike that which is 
afforded by stray coppers and threepenny-bits left on the dressing- 
table or dropped on the floor. This is one of the (unpleasant) hints 
which an observant visitor might pick up in his endeavour to form 
an accurate estimate of the position of a peasant in the agricultural 
district. 

There are wheels within wheels in every rural parish, and the 
readjustment of its administrative machinery by the creation of 
‘village councils,’ &c. &., is no such easy business as it may- be 
made to look on paper. There are ingrained jealousies all round, in 
support of which the aversion of some farmers to the keeping of 
fowls or a pig by the labourers on their land may be taken as a sample. 
There are social traditions as strong as those which enable a peasant 
to remember the temperament of every acre of ground in the place. 
To the passer-by one field is like another, except for the crop which 
it may happen to be bearing. The ploughman and the reaper know 
every ‘ burning’ patch of soil within the borders of the farm where 
they work. And it is the same with their estimate of each family (rich 
or poor) which has lived any time in the parish. Along with this 
(however minute the details of village gossip) the local exclusiveness 
of the agricultural peasant has made it difficult for the squire, 
parson, or farmer to do more than guess at what he thinks in respect 
to his new social position. This, indeed, is not to be wondered at, 
since (whatever personal kindness and consideration he may have 
met with) he has been treated as a serf rather than a citizen. He 
has had no recognised part in the government of the community to 
which he belongs, as churchwarden, overseer, or even guardian of 
the poor, and many who have hitherto filled these offices still smile 
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or growl at the thought of his being appointed to either of them. 
They do not realise the inevitable ultimate result of his having a 
finger in the conduct of the Empire itself, and being strenuously 
invited to move it by legislators (in posse and esse) for their own 
ends. Perhaps the observant visitor from the town is better able to 
guess at the complicated agricultural outlook than the countryman. 
He has not become familiarised with the traditional condition and 
attitude of peasants who are slowly but surely taking in what is 
involved in their having votes instead of voices. As he hears the 
perplexed farmer’s groans over wheat at thirty shillings a quarter 
and the migration of young labourers to towns (where a growing 
number of artisans resent their arrival), he wonders whether any cry 
of ‘England for the English’ will tempt the country labourer to 
question the use of its markets for the benefit of American corn- 
growers. When, too, he reflects that the ‘ beaters’ in a wood have 
identical electoral rights with the ‘guns’ outside it, and foresees 
that ‘members’ may be ‘paid’ and a magistrate’s ‘ property qualifi- 
cation’ be made the same in the county as in the borough, he asks 
himself what modification of the game laws will come to pass, For 
work or play the agricultural outlook is pregnant and perplexing. 

Among his rural day dreams he possibly has one about the public- 
house; and in working his way through the letters which episcopal 
suggestions have produced he wonders why so little, or such incom- 
plete notice has been taken of the place which it ought to fill in a 
country parish. It is not really ‘ public,’ but mostly in the exclusive 
possession of a ‘class,’ whereas it ought to be the meeting-house of 
all within the place. Working men’s institutes, labourers’ clubs, 
and village reading-rooms have blinded philanthropic eyes to the 
possibility of realising what a ‘public’-house might be, and have 
tended to make it more than ever a mere channel for the sale and 
consumption of strong drink. Properly equipped, and no longer 
managed by the agent of a brewer (miscalled a licensed ‘ victualler ’), 
it should be the recognised- place of common social resort in each 
country parish, as a secular handmaid of the Church, and a whole- 
some centre of influence and good feeling—the parson dropping in to 
have a game of draughts with the clerk or a chat with his ‘sheep’ 
about the events of the day. In the ideal ‘ public’-house such 
familiarity would never breed contempt, and as the peasant comes 
to apprehend his citizenship there is nothing in the nature of things 
which ought to make such a realisation impossible. 

Talking of the Church and the parson, our town visitor, uninter- 
rupted in his secluded assimilation of news from the distant world, will 
hardly fail to perceive the incompleteness of the language used in 
such letters as were produced by the ‘Grindelwald Conference’ 
about the ‘reunion of the Churches.’ It is obviously an excellent 
thing for Christians who look at the same facts from different points 
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of view to meet without biting and devouring one another; but why 
should anybody desire universal agreement? For one thing, this 
would take the wind out of the sails of Christian charity, and make 
the virtue of religious toleration impossible. For another, supposing 
all men to be of one mind, and yet knowing only ‘ in part’ (as St. Paul 
says) to have arrived at the same theological opinions, a mistake 
would, necessarily, be universal. As dislike of pain, hunger, and 
cold—or, in other words, discontentment with our natural condition— 
is the divine provision for, and assurance of, human happiness and 
progress, so diversities of religious method, sentiment, and belief 
are the inevitable accompaniments of corporate Christian growth. 
That was so at the first, when the contrasts between believers were 
accentuated by their nearness to the Judaism or heathenism from 
which they have emerged, and some claimed the exercise of noncon- 
formity so far as to ‘ esteem every day alike.’ And St. Paul did not 
meet this dissenting difficulty by advising them (in modern language) 
to ‘sink’ this difference, and, however they interpreted it, to agree 
in the observance of such a divinely historical institution as the 
Sabbath, whether recognised on the last or first day of the week, but 
said: ‘ Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind. He that 
regardeth the day regardeth it unto the Lord ; and he that regardeth 
not the day, to the Lord he doth not regard it.’ 

Surely what is most needed for the Churches, sects, or separate 
Christian communities (by whatever name we may distinguish 
them) is that each may give his neighbour credit for honesty, and 
admit not merely that there is more than one side to the same truth, 
but that there are different degrees of light in which the same side 
of a truth may be seen. 

In regard to one question which exercised critics of the late Grin- 
delwald Conference, we hardly need the calm of observant seclusion 
in order to perceive that (in the eyes of its devoutest upholders) the 
real value of episcopal ordination is the divine validity which it gives 
to the acts of the minister, so that, e.g., without it the Holy Commu- 
nion is no more spiritually effective than a marriage ceremony per- 
formed by an actor in a play is legally binding. That is the point, 
beside which all questions about the forms of Church government are 
comparatively unimportant. It is a desire to be assured that there 
has been no ‘solution of manual continuity’ in the apostolical suc- 
cession of the Anglican Church which makes so many anxious to 
prove the due consecration of Archbishop Parker. You may have an 
intermittent line of office clerks, in which the last is as good as the 
first ; you may start a new one in, say, Melbourne or Sydney. But an 
episcopal Church cannot be so officered. The fresh foundation of an 
episcopate in a colony is ruled to be radically impossible. It can be 
introduced only through the mystic wire of sacerdotal mechanism, 
which, once broken, cannot be mended or replaced. It is this, and 
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no mere question of the Papacy, which makes the irritating difference 
between the Roman Catholic and one who claims a priestly pedigree 
but is compelled to submit to re-ordination ’ if he joins the Roman 
Church. That utterly ignores Anglican episcopacy, not as a rival 
mint (the coins of which, though illegally stamped, are yet of gold), 
nor as an illicit still (the produce of which, though contraband, has 
genuine alcoholic influence), but as baselessly pretentious, and no 
more able to transmit the grace of sacerdotal power than a telegraphic 
instrument without a wire is to send a message. When, therefore, 
an English bishop talks about the ‘reunion of Churches,’ involving 
an invitation that Nonconformist ministers should recognise episcopal 
formation, he virtually denies that sacerdotal validity of his Church 
which is claimed as radically essential to its being by a multitude of 
its ministers and members (since no honest Dissenter would admit it 
any more than he would profess allegiance to the Church of Rome), 
and thus promotes discord rather than union. ‘Many men, many 
minds.’ When shall we arrive at the conclusion that, after all is 
said and done, in our present state of imperfect religious knowledge 
(admitted by our acceptance of distinct Scripture sentences which 
assume it) there can be only one sure bond of union among Christians, 
capable of being recognised and acted upon by all, namely, a readiness 
to allow the sincerity of those who differ from ourselves, along with 
an honest desire to accept and use such increments and interpretations 
of the light of truth as we are able to bear ? 


Harry JONES. 





HOW TO CATALOGUE BOOKS 


It is of importance that the vast stores of literature that we possess 
in our public and semi-public libraries should be made more acces- 
sible to students—accessible in the sense of the subject-matter of the 
books being intelligently made known, and not, as is now the case to 
a great extent, hidden by the very various, unsystematic, and peculiar 
modes of cataloguing them. To this end it is necessary that sen- 
sible bibliography should be treated scientifically, and studied to a 
greater extent than is now the case. 

The term ‘literature’ as it is used in this connection does not, of 
course, comprehend all printed matter, but it includes the books, 
journals, or printed material usually found in libraries. Its defini- 
tion would be long and varied—indeed, we have not yet had a com- 
pletely satisfactory one—but in the following remarks it will be found 
to have a very expansive reach. 

The practical study of bibliography has been much neglected ; 
and it is now proposed to show that there are many matters of 
moment in the details of the subject which not only seriously affect 
literature and libraries but the public generally. Such questions as— 

1. The best system of cataloguing books—i.e. whether they should 
be arranged under the authors’ names or under the subjects, and 
the possibility of formulating a uniform system. 

2. The classification of the subjects of literature. 

3. The possibility of having a general catalogue of books, or 
index to literature, with an arrangement indicating the books that are 
in our national institutions, and the proper authority for carrying 
this out. 

4, The provision of a subject-index to periodical literature, com- 
pleting the work of Poole’s Index to [general] Periodical Literature, 
which at present does not include the articles in scientific journals 
and in the Transactions of learned societies. 

Let us take these subjects in order. In this connection the sub- 
ject of cataloguing is of the first importance. It is by the means of 
catalogues, or should be, that we find out what has been written in 
any department of human knowledge, and are enabled to avoid the 
repetition of researches and investigations that have been already 
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performed. In the department of science especially it occasionally 
happens that investigations which have been made with great care 
and labour are afterwards found to have been already made and pub- 
lished, and that for want of a convenient reference time, labour, and 
money have been lost. In other cases the precedent work is of great 
assistance in new investigations in literature and science; and 
the catalogues are of real value in giving information as to what 
has been written on the various subjects. The catalogues of our 
libraries, therefore, should be treated as works having a special value. 
But at present each public library appears to have an arrangement 
of its own with regard to its list of books, though there appears to 
be a singular unanimity with respect to the practice of placing a 
book under the author’s name as the initial word—that is, if it is 
possible to obtain it. There are exceptions with regard to periodi- 
cals, encyclopedias, collections, sacred books, and of course anonymous 
works. This author-heading practice is so simple and easy, that 
whatever may be the after-arrangement, classification, or division, it 
is now generally the initial word in the arrangement of books in 
catalogues. In the catalogue of the library of the British Museum 
the alphabetical-author arrangement is adopted with the exceptions 
indicated. But in this case there is also a special innovation inter- 
fering strangely with facility of access to the literature required— 
that is, the periodical publications of all kinds are catalogued under 
the names of the places where the journals, or the institutions whose 
proceedings are recorded, are situate or published, rather than under 
the title of the journal or the name of the institution. For instance, 
the following are the first two entries under the heading ‘ Man- 
chester ’—Ab-o’-th’ Yate’s Christmas Annual, &c.; The Alliance, a 
weekly journal, &. 

This is an eccentricity that has not been found necessary in any 
other public institution excepting the Bibliothéque Nationale at 
Paris, where periodicals are placed under the heading ‘ Academies.’ 
A few libraries have of late made a subject-index at the end of the 
alphabetical-author arrangement, and in the result, as, for instance, 
at the Manchester Free Library, the subject-index volume of the 
catalogue is invariably used instead of the catalogue itself. 

The exceptions called for by the arrangement of books under the 
authors’ names in catalogues are many and varied. As before men- 
tioned, there are the anonymous books: great books such as the 
Bible, the Talmud, the Koran, &c. (whilst their exegesis are placed 
under the commentators’ names); and encyclopedias and periodical 
publications, which are usually placed under the first word of the title 
not an article. In the case of biographies it is the general practice 
to catalogue the books under the names of the writers; but there is 
no reason why the subject of a biography should not be treated to a 
subject-matter heading in cataloguing, just as the subjects of investi- 
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gation by scientific men, and the fanciful titles of poems, plays, and 
novels are so treated when anonymous. 

To connect minor things with greater, the worry consequent on 
the present want of system may be illustrated by daily experience. 
The issues of catalogues by the booksellers have largely increased. 
Immediately one becomes known as a book-buyer, or as connected 
with one of the learned societies that publish lists of their members, 
booksellers inundate him with their catalogues. These are mostly 
author lists, and we have to wade continuously through a large 
number of columns of small type to see if, by chance, there may be 
a book on a subject in which we are interested. To those connected 
with public and semi-public libraries it is worse, for they must con- 
sult large numbers of catalogues for desiderata. In addition, the 
publishers are continually issuing lists of new books or of current 
stock, and in the case of a few of these a little progress is being 
made in the way of systematic arrangement, for occasionally a rough 
classification is adopted. Thanks are also due to the publishers of 
Whitaker’s Reference Catalogue of Current Literature and Low’s 
English Catalogue for the progress they have made in their par- 
ticular lists. They are a step in advance, and are useful; but still 
the lists are invariably arranged- under the names of the authors 
alone, and would be much more useful if the goods advertised were 
under the names given to them. 

It is from no want of reverence for literature that the term 
‘goods’ is used, for, after all, the subject-matter of a book is the 
book itself, the raison Wétre of its existence. The author is, or 
ought to be, secondary. The reverence for the few great names 
known to earlier literary history interfered with our proper estimate 
of the real purposes of literature and created a custom, and, as in 
the case of many other customs, the practice of it has created a pre- 
judice in its favour. But literature should be made accessible by its 
material, its subject-matter. By this only can it be arranged in 
order. Order is a necessity throughout nature and should not be 
abrogated in literature. 

Librarians have sometimes raised a doubt as to the existence of 
sufficient skilled labour to produce catalogues of books under an 
arrangement of subjects. During thirty-five years’ experience in a 
college, a proprietary, and a free public library, I have had a large 
number of assistants who were quite capable of doing this. It is 
many times easier than the production of an English dictionary, 
for instance, in which the etymology, with occasional criticism, of 
each word is carefully studied. And it is worth while to remind 
the doubters that every word of the Bible, Homer, Aristophanes, 
ZEschylus, Pindar, Tacitus, Thucydides, Shakespeare, Shelley, Tenny- 
son, Milton’s Poetry, &c., has been indexed by persons without any 
special technical training for the purpose. The work of Agassiz 
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(Louis) in the great Nomenclator Zoologicus, 2 vols. 4to, and 
the Bibliographia Zoologie et Geologie, 4 vols. 8vo, though of a 
somewhat different nature, is another instance of simple useful in- 
dustry valuable in its results. It should be noted that the latter 
important work ‘was mainly composed by the professor for his own 
private use during the leisure moments of a life of almost inces- 
sant scientific research’ (vide preface). The grand work that Dr. 
J. S. Billings has done for medical bibliography in his Catalogue 
of the Library of the Surgeon-General’s Office of the United States 
Army may also well illustrate this point. In this catalogue there 
are literally thousands of subdivisions of subjects of medical science, 
alphabetically arranged, together with author-entries, and including 
not only the separate works, but also the subjects of articles in more 
than two thousand sets of periodicals. It has proceeded as far as 
‘Shu’ in twelve volumes imperial octavo, and there are 496,533 
subject-matter entries, in addition to 219,237 authors’-name entries. 
It is a standing monument of the truth of the assertion that dic- 
tionaries of subjects treated in literature are practicable, and would 
be an inestimable benefit to science and to literature. 

A committee (consisting of Professors Cayley, Grant, and Stokes) 
appointed by the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
‘to consider the formation of a catalogue of philosophical memoirs’ 
reported on the 13th of June, 1856: 


The committee are desirous of expressing their sense of the great importance 
and increasing need of such a catalogue. . . . The catalogue should not be restricted 
to memoirs in transactions of societies, but should comprise, also, memoirs in the 
proceedings of societies in mathematical and scientific journals, ephemerides, and 
volumes of observations, and in other collections not coming under any of the pre- 
ceding heads. . . . There should be a catalogue according to the names of authors, 
and also a catalogue according to subjects. 


Concluding : 


The catalogue according to authors’ names would be the most readily executed, 
and this catalogue, if it should be found convenient, might be first published. The 
time of bringing out the two catalogues would of course depend upon the sufficiency 
of the assistance at the command of the editors; but if the catalogue be undertaken 
it is desirable that the arrangements should be such that the complete work might 
be brought out within a period not exceeding three years. 


The work was in part proceeded with, and the Royal Society's 
Catalogue of the Scientific Papers contained in Scientific Periodicals, 
alphabetically arranged under the authors’ names only, was produced. 
There are now eight volumes quarto, giving the author-lists from all 
the principal scientific journals from a.p. 1800 to 1873, and the half 
of a second supplement to 1883, giving the names to ‘Gis.’ Its in- 
sufficiency is daily proved by the specialists ; for unless the names of 
all the authors who have ever written on a certain subject are known 
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by the investigator, much that has been written is locked up from 
his knowledge, and in any case much time is lost. 

The Americans and the Germans are in advance of us in the 
study of bibliography. The Scandinavians also appear to be 
coming to the front. I have just seen the Kongl. Bibliotek, Stock- 
holm. Sveriges Offentliga bibliotek, Stockholm, Upsala, Lund, 
Goteborg.  Accessions Katalog 5, 1890. Utg. af. K. Biblioteket 
genom E. W. Dahlgren (Stockholm, 1891, 8vo). It isa continuation 
of the combined classed catalogues of the twenty-two public libraries 
in these four cities. The libraries containing any individual work 
are shown by heavy-faced initials of each library at the end of the 
catalogue-entry of such book or work. 

It is not scientific or necessary to mix up the subjects of books in 
a catalogue under the authors’ names. It is as little scientific as to 
mix up biological scalpels and microscopes, chemical balances and 
tests, astronomical telescopes and clocks, physical dynamometers and 
thermometers, or the hundred other scientific appliances of the 
special departments of science, in one laboratory. Take the catalogue 
of the British Museum in illustration. It is for the use of students, 
and every student must be a specialist when using it. The problem 
he has to solve is to find, under the alphabetical arrangement of 
authors’ names, the books in the library on the subject he is studying. 
The problem is soluble ; but consider the enormous amount of time 
and labour to be spent on each occasion it has to be solved! Yet a 
catalogue exists for the purpose of aiding the advance of knowledge. 

The second question is the subject of the classification of literature. 
It has been often discussed, but the growing necessity for specialisa- 
tion in study demands that the results of the discussion should be 
formulated. It is a subject on which much imagination and fancy 
has been used, but its pith may be readily epitomised. 

It is hardly possible to deny that all real literature may be placed 
under the three heads that Francis Bacon indicated in a.p. 1605— 
namely, History, Philosophy, Poetry; or, in other words, Memory, 
Reason, Imagination, ‘the fountains of human learning.’ The only 
exceptions would be encyclopedic works and general periodicals. 
Perhaps it would be more applicable to the practical methods of 
present-day expression of knowledge to use the terms Research, Record, 
and Applied Knowledge. However this may be, the division of all 
literature under certain heads or classes and their nomenclature are 
fair subjects for settlement. It may be assumed that the question 
would at first be restricted to the main heads of literature, the sub- 
divisions naturally following. A practical and authoritative decision 
on so important a subject should be formulated and distributed. It 
is important because of the extraordinary variety of classifications 
now used. I have before me nearly two hundred various systems of 
classification, from Aldus Manutius, a.D. 1498, to the present time, 
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but, intrinsically, the variations are differences in the terms of ex- 
If a simple scheme were discreetly arranged by com- 






July 


petent authority and promulgated, the librarians, the booksellers, and 
the public generally would prove its utility. This settled, the ques- 
tions of the subdivisions and author-entries, or subject-entries, would 


be much simplified. 


It has been argued that there are books which it is impossible to 
classify, but it is obvious that with a section for encyclopedic works 
and general periodicals a book of this nature could not be found ; 
also, that some books can be placed in various classes ; but the answer 
to this is, of course, ‘Put themin.’ That the divisions of intellectual 
knowledge, however, are sufficiently definite to allow of a working 
decision may be illustrated thus: In the Owens College Library, 
Manchester, containing more than fifty-three thousand volumes, there 
has been no difficulty in creating departmental libraries, or in placing 
in separate rooms the books relating to (1) Theology; (2) Language 
and Literature; (3) Mental and Moral Science; (4) Political and 
Economical Science ; (5) Legal Science; (6) History and Geography ; 
(7) Mathematical and Physical Science and Astronomy ; (8) Natural 


History ; (9) Medical Science; and (10) Fine Arts. 


The classes or 


departments are divided into sections and subdivisions of sections, 
each alphabetically arranged on the shelves as near as possible 
according to thecatalogue. Pamphlets are bound together according 
to their subjects and placed in the divisions or sections of their classes. 
The periodicals relating to the subjects of each department are placed 
in the ‘ general collections’ of that department, and the general or 
polygraphical literature of general encyclopedias, periodicals, biblio- 
graphies, and literary history are placed in a separate department 
and cross-referenced as far as necessary. These are what is called 


the Reference Department. 


In America, as before said, they have found out that traditional 
customs required to be adapted to the scientific needs of the present, 
and their catalogues are very much superior to British catalogues. 
Our traditional customs have a stronger hold, and we have too easily 
followed the precedents of the earlier ages; but it is as absurd to 
quote the immature efforts of the centuries that have passed with 
regard to cataloguing and the classification of knowledge as to quote 


inexperience in other matters of applied science. 


A really good de- 


parture has been made by the Patent Office of the United States 
in a classified index to all the periodicals received in its library 


from the lst of January, 1891. 


This office indexes 175 journals 


in English and Continental languages in the classes Electricity, 
Engineering, Chemistry, and Photography, under leading headings 
of the subjects, with their subdivisions ; the alphabetical arrange- 


ment being repeated in each division and subdivision. 
and sub-indexes to Allibone’s Critical Dictionary of English Litera- 


The indexes 
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ture and of British and American Authors are instances of close 
classification. The book itself contains, with the supplement, 83,000 
authors, and more than 220,000 subjects. There are at the end 40 
indexes of classes of literature, and 273 sub-indexes to these. This 
has been necessitated simply because the book is in the form of a 
biographical dictionary of British and American authors; many of 
the authors, of course, writing on various subjects. The classes 
are— 


. Agriculture. 15. Fine Arts. 29. Music. 
. Antiquities. 16, Games. . Natural History. 
. Architecture. 17. Geography. 31. Natural Philosophy. 
. Astronomy. 18, Geology. 32, Naval and Military. 
. Bibliography. 19. Heraldry. 33. Philology. 
Biography and Corre- 20, History. 34. Poetry. 
spondence. 21. Juvenile. 35. Political Economy. 
. Botany. 22, Law. 36. Political Philosophy. 
. Chemistry. 23. Literary History. . Topography. 
. Divinity. 24. Mathematics. 38. Tradeand Commerce. 
. Domestic Economy. 25, Mechanics. 39. Travels. 
. Drama. 26, Medicine. . Voyages. 
2. Education. 27. Mental and Moral 
. Essayists. Philosophy. 
. Fiction. 28. Morals and Manners. 


aQOoreds 


And there has been no difficulty in arranging all British and American 


literature under these heads and their 273 sub-heads. 

We may also instance Reith’s Repertorium der technischen 
Journal-Literatur, arranged under a classification of subjects, and 
the ‘ Systematisches Register’ and ‘Sach-Register ’ of the Berichte der 
deutschen chemischen Gesellschaft zu Berlin, and Carus and Engel- 
mann’s Verzeichniss der Schriften tiber Zoologie welche in den 
periodischen Werken enthalten, continued by Taschenberg, systemati- 
cally arranged (or classified) with author and subject indexes, to show 
what the Germans are doing in this direction. 

The strong impulse in the direction of technical instruction 
recently exhibited in this country should point out the necessity 
of a strong movement in the direction of rendering more readily 
accessible the technical and scientific literature we possess. Know- 
ledge should not only be free but accessible. Its accessibility is only 
obtained by organisation ; by systematic arrangement and classifica- 
tion. The orderly arrangement and classification of its material is 
necessary to the true advance of knowledge. It is the thread which 
leads the explorer through the labyrinths of past attempts. By it 
we save time and labour, and necessarily encourage the higher learn- 
ing ; discouraging the dilettantism which has become so prevalent, 
and which appears to be enervating our appreciation of the true 
principle and purpose of literature. 

The third question, of the possibility of a universal catalogue of 
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books, is not so impracticable as might at frst sight appear. It 
would necessarily be a great task to begin; but when once achieved 
it could be kept up by annual supplements. The Society of Arts 
Committee on the proposed Universal Catalogue of Printed Litera- 
ture, presided over by the Prince of Wales, reported in 1879 
‘that the great size of the catalogue affords no argument. against 
printing it,’ and the authorities at South Kensington very readily 
published (1870-75) a Universal Catalogue of Books on Art in three 
small quarto volumes. There is a very large amount of the work 
already done so far as regards the raw material, and the early com- 
pletion of the Catalogue of the Printed Books in the Library of 
the British Museum will supply very good additional material for 
providing a universal catalogue of books. 

We are apt to overlook some of the component factors in the pro- 
duction of literature: the large amount of capital and the number of 
persons employed ; that it is subject to the same economic laws as 
other commodities ; and that the matériel of a book, the paper, the 
printing, the binding, as well as the circulation of the matter, are 
as essential and as necessary as the ideas which animate it or the 
information it contains. But the unlicensed facility which has grown 
in the publication of literature of all kinds has probably interfered 
with our proper appreciation of the work of the men engaged in the 
mechanical art of circulating it. This unlicensed facility is exem- 
plified in the fact that two of our leading journals, the Times and 
Punch, have lately, one after more than a hundred years, and the 
other after fifty years of existence, for the first time registered 
themselves at Stationers’ Hall. 

This prompts the question of the utility of Stationers’ Hall as a 
registry of books. Surely there cannot be any doubt of the great 
advantage to literature of its institution! Though the Stationers’ 
Company was originally formed and afterwards incorporated as a 
guild, or association, or brotherhood of the crafts of the printer, book- 
binder, and publisher, it, soon after the adoption of printing in this 
country, became a national institution. Every publication, from an 
edition of the Bible to a ballad, was required to be entered at Sta- 
tioners’ Hall. This service is not now legally enforced, but under 
the Copyright Act the proprietor of every published work is required 
to register his claim, for his own protection, in the books of the 
Stationers’ Company, before legal proceedings can be taken. Is it 
too much to say that if a book has been considered worthy the pains 
of the writer, the printer, and the publisher, it ought to be considered 
worthy the registering, the cataloguing, and the rendering accessible ? 
There can be little doubt but that it is to the enthusiasm of the small 
band of newly incorporated stationers of the Elizabethan period, and 
their fervent respect for the maturing art of printing, that so much of 
the Elizabethan literature—the literature of Spenser, of Shakespeare, 
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and of Francis Bacon—is preserved to us. The possibility of utilising 
the practical position of the Stationers’ Company in the formation of 
a powerful body, under Government supervision, to take in hand the 
publication of a General Catalogue of English Literature is worthy 
the highest consideration. 

4, An advantage likely to accrue from the more persistent study 
of bibliography is the greater attention that would be given to our 
periodical literature, and the utilisation of much of it. Times have 
changed, and some of the best literature is now contributed to 
periodical publications. It is in course of cataloguing toa great 
extent (on the subject-heading system), by means of Poole’s Index 
to [general] Periodical Literature and Supplement. This work is 
very incomplete as far as regards the scientific journals and societies. 
What is now wanted is the placing of the scientific articles (including 
the Proceedings and Transactions of societies) in one general index of 
subjects. The material is provided to a great extent in the Royal 
Society's Catalogue of the Scientific Papers contained in Scientific 
Periodicals, though under the authors’ names. The re-forming of 
these under the subjects as the headings or initial words would be 
necessary, and would be of inestimable benefit to literature and to 
science. 

Poole’s Index, so far as it goes, is a valuable illustration of the 
principle contended for throughout these remarks, that cataloguing 
under subject-headings is not only possible, but that it is, even when 
incomplete, of the greatest possible use. 

This is a slight contribution, in the way of suggestion only, to 
the consideration of a very important subject—more important than 
may at first sight appear. Literature has grown to a great extent 
of late years ; and there is much work for the librarian, the cataloguer, 
and the bibliographer generally. Specialism in study has also grown ; 
and in the growth of literature of all kinds it has become very neces- 
sary that specialism should be aided by the study of practical biblio- 
graphy. Practical, because these matters of detail that have been 
indicated are simple and practicable ; they have been tested by expe- 
rience, and exper‘erce reports that they may be readily applied. 


J. TayLor Kay, 
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COOKERY AS A BUSINESS 


We may live without Poetry, Music and Art; 
We may live without conscience and live without heart ; 
We may live without friends, we may live without books ; 
But civilised man cannot live without cooks. 
He may live without books—what is knowledge but grieving ? 
He may live without hope—what is hope but deceiving ? 
He may live without love—what is passion but pining ? 
But where is the man that can live without dining ? 
Owen MEREDITH. 


THE want of competent cooks is very generally acknowledged to be a 
source of great domestic difficulty ; and, as time goes on, is felt more 
and more to be one which seriously threatens the health and comfort 


of the nation. To the inquiry ‘ Where are the cooks ?’ echo answers 
‘Where?’ They do not appear; increased wages, perquisites, and 
privileges fail to attract them. In England and the colonies there is 
a great and increasing demand for cooks, and there are very few 
women who are able to fill with credit the situations open to them. 
But, strange to say, whilst many people, both at home and abroad, well 
able to employ others, are obliged to do their own cookery, much is 
being said of the necessity for a new industry to meet the needs of 
the many women who are unable to obtain employment. One of the 
last suggestions I have seen on this subject is that, in view of this 
pressing want, women should be allowed to find employment as 
satlors. 

There is no doubt that the present dearth of cooks is largely due 
to the fact that facilities for learning cookery for domestic service 
have never been placed within the reach of the working classes. It 
has never been realised by the English that cookery which is to be 
practised as a business should be learned as a business, and that to 
obtain the experience and manual dexterity which combined make 
the difference between the amateur and the expert, it is as necessary 
to serve an apprenticeship in cookery as in dressmaking, carpentering, 
or any other trade. There is a common saying amongst the English 
that ‘the French are born cooks.’ It has been said so often that it is 
now accepted asatruism. But it has no foundation in truth, and the 
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French themselves are in no way responsible for it. ‘It takes fifteen 
years to make a cook, and even then a man has much to learn ;’ this 
statement, recently made by a distinguished French chef, is scarcely 
that of a man who considers cookery, so far as his nation is concerned, 
as a matter of inherited genius. The difference between the English 
and French cuisine is really due to the fact that the French have 
realised that cookery is a business, or profession, which requires years 
of practice under competent superintendence to insure perfection, 
whilst the English regard it as something which can be picked up in 
domestic service. 


Once make cookery (says Sir Henry Thompson) a distinct business to which . 
the young may be trained—which it never yet has been—and the chance of now 
and then producing a first-rate cook who may advance the art is within reach. 
Hitherto the practice of cookery has been merely a resource for wage-getting 
among ignorant women, who took to it at hazard, and acquired such traditions as 
pertained to the kitchen they happened to enter. Still further, until it is recog- 
nised in this country as a profession which a man with some education and 
natural taste can exercise, we must be content to rank below other countries in 
rearing artists of the first order. 


In his concluding observation, Sir Henry mentions another cause 
of English failure, and that is the want of realisation that a certain 
amount of education is necessary for success. On this point all 
experts agree. Speaking of women as cooks, a chef at one of the 
leading clubs once remarked to me, ‘ Women—women are no good ; 
they haven’t the brains.’ He, however, afterwards explained this 
apparently very discouraging statement about the female intellect 
by saying that nowadays the greater number of women who entered 
the kitchen were not only too uneducated, but too mentally inferior, 
to make cooks. ‘Formerly,’ he said, ‘we had women of education, 
farmers’ daughters and others; now women of this class don’t come 
to us.’ Another leading chef expressed the same opinion, adding, 
‘In ten years there will be no cooks.’ He was, of course, speaking 
in reference to the women who have the exceptional advantage of 
service in club kitchens. 

But it may be said in answer to this that, although there never 
has been any public effort made to place facilities for learning cookery 
within the reach of the working classes, in bygone days people 
were able to obtain, if not excellent cooks, yet fairly good ones. But 
in bygone days less was required in the way of cookery, and the 
mistresses could teach their servants. The average modern mistress 
is unable to teach and train her servants, for domestic management 
has not formed part of her own education. She is a ‘blind leader of 
the blind,’ and the result has been the inevitable fall into the ‘ ditch.’ 
Mrs. Lynn Linton has forcibly described the present position of 
affairs :— 
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Once (she says) it was considered an essential of womanliness that a woman 
should be a good house-mistress, a judicious dispenser of the income, a careful 
guide to her servants, a clever manager generally. Now practical housekeeping 
is a degradation, and the. free soul which disdains the details of housekeeping 
yearns for the intellectual employment of an actuary, of a law clerk and a banker's 
clerk. Making pills is held to be a nobler employment than making puddings; 
while to distinguish between the merits of Egyptians and Mexicans, the Turkish 
loan and the Spanish, is considered a greater exercise of mind than to know fresh 
salmon from stale and to lay in household stores with judgment. But the last is 
just as important as the first, and even more so, for the occasional pill, however 
valuable, is not so valuable as the daily pudding, and not all the accumulations 
made by lucky speculations are of any use if the home bag which holds them has 
a hole in it. 


The old order has indeed changed, and there seems no prospect 
at the present time of a very general return of Englishwomen to the 
simple ways of living and the domestic habits of their great-grand- 
mothers, when practical housework formed a part of the daily occu- 
pation, and mistresses and servants, who were often poor relations of 
the family, worked side by side. It is no use harking back to what 
was done in days gone by; for, in spite of all that is being said of the 
mischievous effects, both mentally and physically, on the average 
girl of cramming for examinations ; and in spite of the fact, so often 
pointed out, that the acquirement of a knowledge of facts does not 
by any means insure any intelligent appreciation of their significance, 
the average parents are not satisfied unless their daughters’ education 
is conducted with a view to passing examinations and obtaining 
tangible proof of their mental advancement in the form of certificates. 
Therefore, although one whole day a week during a girl’s school life 
devoted to learning practical household management under competent 
guidance would effect an enormous change for the better in the 
average English home, the time cannot be spared from other work 
if examinations are to be successfully passed. 

At present the only approach to an apprenticeship (outside a club 
kitchen) open to an Englishwoman is to enter service as a scullery- 
maid and work her way up to a cook’s situation in a gentleman’s 
family ; but in these days better-educated girls object to the unceas- 
ing drudgery of the scullerymaid’s place, and her inferior position in 
the household, and if they enter service at all prefer to do so in some 
other capacity. As the number of households where scullery- and 
kitchenmaids are kept is very limited, compared with those requiring 
cooks, very few women can have even this form of training, and the 
result is frequently unsatisfactory. Two or three years may be spent 
in scullery-work, then comes promotion to the kitchenmaid’s place. 
Now the girl’s ultimate success depends not only on the ability of the 
cook she is under, but on her disposition to impart her knowledge. 
She is under no obligation to teach anything, and frequently guards 
with jealous care her culinary secrets from her underlings. ‘She 
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always shuts herself up when she is going to do anything particular, 
is acommon complaint of the disappointed kitchenmaid who finds the 
door to the acquisition of higher knowledge of her art barred against 
her. An ambitious kitchenmaid has a remedy ; she tries to get into 
a kitchen under a chef, and if she has the good fortune to get into 
a good kitchen, and is careful and painstaking, her success is assured, 
and the prize of an excellent situation within her reach. 

But most of the women who are acting as cooks have had no 
training at all in kitchen-work; many have entered service in some 
other capacity, and when advancing years have made it more difficult 
to obtain employment, perhaps as parlour- or housemaids, have taken 
advantage of the demand for cooks to enter service in that capacity. . 
They trust to the ideas they have obtained in service, and to the 
practical knowledge they can gain in as many cookery lessons as 
their limited monetary resources will allow them to take. Very use- 
ful these lessons are, enabling many to do what would otherwise be 
impossible, but they cannot supply the place of long and systematic 
training. Perhaps the most inferior of kitchen servants (for it is a 
misnomer to call them cooks) are those who have left school as early 
as possible, and for a small wage and a home have been the house- 
hold drudges in little places. Here ideas of something higher than 
the conditions of cottage life are obtained, but the little household 
drudge frequently gets into muddling habits. When old enough she 
takes a situation as general servant, and she again ‘ picks up’ more 
information; and as time goes on, enticed by the higher wages 
offered and supported by the courage which is born of ignorance, she 
boldly enters service as plain cook. Of her wastefulness, want of 
knowledge, and general misdoing have we not heard enough, and 
more than enough ?—for alas ! even the women who are intellectually 
above discussing the merits of a pudding are not above discussing 
the demerits of their cooks—a much less pleasing theme. Our 
English cook is the Aunt Sally of drawing-room conversation at which 
we all take our fling in turn. We hearas much about her as the 
weather—more, for the weather topic is soon exhausted: a few em- 
phatic utterances on the heat or cold of the day, on the shining of 
the sun or the raining of the rain, and the subject is laid to rest until 
another meeting with an acquaintance or friend compels its resurrec- 
tion. Not so our cook; she is always with us, providing an inex- 
haustible fund of uninteresting anecdote and biographical detail. 

This, then, is our present situation :—The modern mistress has 
ceased, as a rule, to be the teacher of the servant and has provided no 
other means for her instruction. The servant has no straw to make 
her tale of bricks, and yet the mistress is as peremptory in her 
demands as the most severe of Pharaoh’s taskmasters: ‘ Fulfil your 
works, your daily tasks as when there was straw.’ Is it to be 
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wondered at that the servant gets weary of wandering after stubble 
to fulfil unreasonable demands? Can it be reasonable to say that 
the want of cooks is only to be traced to ‘these schools,’ ‘all this 
over-education,’ and ‘ the demoeratic spirit of the age’? 

At the present time much might be done to remove the evil, 
public funds from which all classes have equally a right to benefit 
being available for education, and the teaching of cookery as a busi- 
ness would benefit all classes. I know it will be said, in answer to 
this, that the funds for Technical Education must not be used in 
teaching trades. True, but domestic service is not a business in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term. To train cooks for ordinary 
domestic service would interfere with no trade or other existing 
interests. Dairy-work is being taught as a business, and, after all, 
what is butter-making but a-branch of cookery? I am told that an 
exception is made in the case of dairy-work, as it is ‘a process of 
agriculture.’ Well. ‘a rose by any other name will smell as sweet,’ 
If this removes the difficulty, why not let the same term be applied 
to other cookery operations ; is not the conversion of wheat into bread 
or fruit into jam as much a process of agriculture as that of turning 
milk into butter? Surely we may claim for most of the operations 
of plain cookery that they are ‘processes of agriculture’? In vain 
will money be spent in improving agricultural products if equal atten- 
tion is not paid to the proper conversion of them into food for the 
human species. A well-known author, writing some years ago, has 
remarked: ‘The greater part of human labour is occupied in the 
direct production of the materials for human food. The farming 
Glasses and their labourers devote themselves to the planting and 
rearing of oats and other cereals, and the grazing farmer to the pro- 
duction of cattle and sheep for the maintenance of the population at 
large. All these articles, corn, beef, mutton, and such like, are handed 
over to the female half of the human species to be converted into 
food for the sustenance of themselves and their husbands and families. 
How do they use their power? Can they cook? Have they been 
taught to cook? Is it not a fact that in this country cookery is one 
of the lost or undiscovered arts ?’ 

The establishment of kitchens, in which girls who wished to do 
so could obtain a training in cookery on leaving school, would soon 
put an end to the present difficulty, and open the door to an industry 
now practically closed to the majority of Englishwomen; for, in 
spite of all that is being said about the distaste of the working classes 
to domestic service, it is a fact that there are many more domestic 
servants now than formerly, and I know that there are very many 
working people who would prefer that their daughters should be in 
good service than get their living in the fatiguing and unhealthy 
employments of the workroom, with the temptations accompanying 
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them. Quite recently the wife of a London coachman told me how 
much she wished her little girl could have gone into service. She 
had kept her at school until after thirteen, but at that age, as her 
mother said, the child would only have a chance of getting into ‘a 
little place to drag a baby about; and those kind of places,’ she re- 
marked, ‘do them more harm than good; they don’t make good 
servants afterwards.’ Very reluctantly she allowed her to go to a 
dressmaker, for there appeared to be no other opening. In the 
country girls are somewhat better off in this respect, as there is more 
chance of better service at an early age. 

Training institutions for cooks would give the girls who show an 
aptitude for cookery in elementary school classes an opportunity of 
continuing the practice of it on leaving school, and it is beyond 
doubt that many would gladly do this. They are too young for 
service when they leave school, and have no alternative, therefore, 
but to drift off into dressmaking, millinery, or some other occupation 
which is often of little use to them in after life ; for they seldom get 
a sufficient all-round grasp of the business they enter to earn an in- 
dependent living by it. Ina dressmaking establishment, for instance, 
they are generally ‘hands,’ not ‘apprentices.’ They work at skirts 
or bodices, sleeves, machining, buttonhole-making; and they are 
usually kept to the one occupation, which is monotonous, un- 
interesting, and fatiguing. There is no doubt that this monotony of . 
work leads to the demand for the cheap novelettes which are read so 
extensively by these girls. Sometimes a girl will spend as much as 
sixpence a week (a large sum in proportion to her earnings) in this 
way; but her reading is not limited to six—exchanges are made 
with other girls who have made equal provision. It is scarcely 
realised how harmfully the time not spent in the workroom is 
passed. There are the same drawbacks to many other employments 
which girls can enter at an earlier age than domestic service. Many 
of these are merely created by passing fashions such as that of 
‘ bead-work,’ ie. sewing beads on lace and other fabrics, 

Institutions for teaching cookery as a business would present 
these advantages: a girl could fit herself for good domestic service 
as a cook immediately on leaving sehool; they would provide her 
with occupation which would be physically and mentally beneficial ; 
she would be able after her training to obtain very remunerative 
employment. If she married, her knowledge would greatly add to 
the comfort and happiness of her home (and of how few occupations 
can this be said !); and if she was left a widow, or her husband fell 
out of employment, she would have the means of maintaining her 
family ; for a woman who is a good cook is always sure of a liveli- 
hood. It is impossible to over-estimate the benefits that would 
result to the community generally by opening the door to such an 
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industry as cookery. One result which might be confidently expected 
would be that girls of a higher class than now enter service would 
become cooks ; fora dignity would be given to the work which in 
England it does not now possess, although it does so to an eminent 
degree in some other countries where the subject is better under- 
stood. 

The study of cookery is also found to have a beneficial effect in 
quickening the powers of observation and developing intelligence. 
It is an occupation which cannot be carried on mechanically ; thought 
and judgment are required. Perhaps not the least benefit would be 
the development of the faculty called judgment, for it is just the 
development of this faculty which makes the difference between the 
wise man and the fool; for learning alone does not make a man or 
woman wise. How few people there are who possess what we variously 
describe as ‘nous,’ ‘ gumption,’ or ‘common-sense’! If you cook by 
hard-and-fast rules you will as often fail as succeed. ‘I use my judg- 
ment’ is an answer very often given by experienced cooks to the 
question, ‘ How long will such and such a dish take to cook?’ You 
must be able to judge, for instance, how long a joint will take to roast ; 
when it is cooked ‘to a turn’; when the dough for bread is sufficiently 
‘plumb,’ as they say in Devon, to make into loaves; when fruit for 
preserving has been sufficiently boiled. If, in roasting meat, you 
always allow a quarter of an hour to each pound, according to a rule 
80 often: given, you will as often fail as succeed. ‘That joint of beef, 
said a chef of one of the best clubs to me, pointing out one hanging 
before a large open fire, ‘weighs forty pounds; it will take four 
hours to cook,’ he added. But, according to the rule, it would have 
taken ten! What would be the result of roasting a joint for ten 
hours when it would be cooked in four? If allowing dough to rise 
for a certain time will always insure its being ready for baking, and 
you could predict with absolute certainty how long your fruit must 
be boiled for preserving and so on, cooking would be a much more 
simple matter than it is. To cook well requires the experience only 
to be gained from constant practice and observation. There is, as I 
saw it somewhere remarked, a very prevalent opinion ‘that cooking 
is one of the simplest of all the known sciences ; you put something 
into a pot and bake it, or something into a pot and boil it.’ This is 
quite an ordinary view of the matter. If, in answer to the question 
so often put, ‘Has not every woman an instinctive knowledge of 
cookery ?’ you reply (according to facts) that she has no more an 
instinctive knowledge of cookery than she has of medicine or elec- 
trical engineering, you are looked at with surprise as an unbeliever 
iar as commonly received an opinion as that the earth is round. 
There is no more a royal road to a knowledge of cookery than there 
is: to a knowledge of medicine. It is a subject by no means easy of 
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acquirement; for notice how many and varied are its operations. 
How different is the operation of bread-making from that of roasting 
meat; that of boiling a potato to that of making jam; the manufac- 
ture of pastry to the making of a jelly ; the cooking of an omelet to 
the preparation of beef-tea! One might multiply instances almost 
indefinitely. Then there is the education of the palate, which 
occupies such a prominent position in the training of French cooks. 
The necessity for this is almost lost sight of by the English. 

More than a year ago I wrote a letter to the Standard on this 
subject, and I received so many letters of approval of the suggestion 
(many of which, I regret, I was unable to answer) that I had hoped - 
before this the matter might have been taken up. There is but 
little doubt that if one county (or,in London, a City company) made 
@ successful experiment in this direction, others would soon follow 
suit. It is quite possible that, in time, such kitchens might be made 
self-supporting. This could not, however, be done, as some of my 
correspondents suggested, by using the food cooked for a restaurant, 
the cooking for a restaurant being essentially different to the cooking 
for a household. Another suggestion I received, and one which had 
already occurred to me, was that there would be an opening for such 
kitchens in connection with the flats now being built in many places 
to which a public dining-room is attached. The basement of offices, 
it has been also suggested, might in many places be used as kitchens 
to the benefit of those who worked in them. In fact, there are many 
ways in which such kitchens might, in time, be made self-supporting. 

The training would have to extend over a period of years, according 
to the abilities of the students and the branches they took up; three, 
I think, should be the minimum for even plain cooking. Although 
a knowledge of cookery could be more rapidly acquired under definite 
and systematic instruction than by going through the stages of 
scullery- and kitchenmaids’ places, yet the training, to be a training, 
must insure not only instruction in the best methods, but repetition, 
until the pupil can not only cook well, but to cook well has become 
a habit. No training is complete until the habit of good workman- 
ship is established. It might at first be desirable to eucourage girls 
to enter for the training by offering scholarships for cookery training 
as for agriculture. It has been suggested that a sum of 121. a year 
for five years might be competed for by girls who had shown an 
aptitude for cookery in elementary school classes, and whose general 
school-work and conduct had been good. Girls not fortunate enough 
to obtain these would have to be content with free tuition. The 
teachers for these institutions would have to be thoroughly trained 
French and English cooks—those who had served apprenticeships in 
the best kitchens, The instruction would have to take the form of 
ordinary kitchen routine, the different meals usually served in the 
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day being prepared in due order, and the work begun sufficiently 
early in the day to insure the formation of habits of early rising. In 
short, the kitchen should be so ordered that the girls entering, should 
have all the advantages to be gained in a gentleman’s kitchen, with 
none of the disadvantages of bad teaching and wasted time. I have 
been asked whether such kitchens would not be likely to turn out 
cooks quite unsuited for ordinary middle-class people, and who would 
want both expensive materials and apparatus to cook with? By no 
means. The students would begin with scullery-work, passing on to 
plain cookery, which they would learn with simple apparatus. It is 
not the skilled cook who demands expensive materials and apparatus, 
but the unskilled. Many girls anxious to be earning money early 
would, no doubt, be satisfied with proficiency in plain cookery ; 
indeed, the advancement to higher stages might well be made 
dependent on scholarships or fees. I have also been asked ‘ Would 
not the wages cooks so trained could ask be very high?’ Not neces- 
. sarily higher than at present, but good work always deserves good 
wages, and is worth it. If the wages are higher, there would be 
more than a proportionate decrease in «shen expenditure when food 
was not spoiled in preparation, and nothing thrown away which could 
be turned to account. 

In an article I wrote some years ago on ‘ Kitchen Economies,’ I 
pointed out that the great expense at which so many households are 
carried on is due to the fact that as much food is wasted as used in 
the kitchen, to say nothing of fuel, &c.; that ‘after a simple dinner, 
comprising, say, such dishes as clear soup, fish, mutton cutlets, 
game, and custards, Jet a mistress inquire what has been done with 
ally spare materials after its preparation, and this is what she will 
probably discover: that the meat used both for making and clearing 
the soup has been deemed of no further value and given to the cat; 
- that the trimmings of the cutlets, which will be far greater in bulk 
- than the cutlets themselves, will have been put with the cook’s per- 
quisites as fat ; that the crusts of the bread used for breadcrumbs 
and bread sauce will have been thrown away; all the white of eggs 
to spare after making the custard will have shared the same fate; and 
the vegetable from which a garnish was cut for the soup will also 
haye been considered not worth saving. It is probable that more 
food will have been wasted than consumed. And not only in the 
preparation, but afterwards, the waste will be considerable, the car- 
cases of birds, remains of fish, puddings, &c., being thrown into the 
dust-hole or hog-tub without the slightest compunction, to say 
nothing of the food which will spoil in a neglected larder.’ Now, a 
well-trained cook would have learned to throw nothing away which 
could be turned to account. Thrift in food would have formed an 
essential part of her training. 
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Whether or not, as some have predicted, the cook of the future 
“will come in the morning and leave again in the evening when her 
work is done, to secure greater independence than she can have when 
living under her employer’s roof; or even if central kitchens for the 
cooking of dinners were to be established generally (such institutions 
could only supply the needs of a certain number of people in towns), 
cooks will always be wanted; there will always be abundant employ- 
ment for capable persons. One of the chief causes of friction between 
mistress and maid would be removed. The-cook would no longer 
work in the dark, harassed by the want of knowledge she has had 
no means of obtaining, and which she is at present so unjustly 
blamed for not possessing. A good cook is a treasure a mistress 
rarely wishes to offend. How often does one hear a woman say 
something like the following, after recounting faults of a most serious 
character on the part of her cook: ‘Still, I cannot afford to part 
with her, for she is a far better cook than I can get elsewhere. She 
satisfies my husband better than any we have had; and you know 
how difficult he is to please. There is no peace if his dinner does 
not please him.’ A great cause of friction between husband and wife 
would also be removed. ‘If a woman is at the mercy of the cook, 
and she is not good,’ as a writer I have already quoted has remarked, 
‘ her table will soon become intolerable. Bad soup, soft and flabby 
fish, meat burnt outside and raw within. The husband will soon fly 
from the Barmecide feast, and take refuge in his club, where he will 
not only find food that he can digest, but at the same time fly from 
the domestic discord that usually accompanies ill-cooked victuals at 
home.’ 4 

Bad cookery may seem a small thing in comparison with other 
evils, but the results are as dire as those that followed the proverbial 
lost nail in the horse’s shoe—wasted incomes, impaired health, 
drinking habits, family discord. Bad cookery, more often than 
not, causes ‘the little rift within the lute’ which by-and-by 
makes the music of married life mute. ‘Whom God hath joined in 
matrimony ill-cooked joints and ill-cooked potatoes have often put 
asunder.’ 

I might add, with regard to the suggestions I have made for 
training cooks, that they have been submitted to, and received 
the approval of, some eminent chefs, who have also expressed will- 
ingness to help forward with their valuable advice any scheme of 
the kind. 

I have spoken only of training girls, but there is no reason why 
similar institutions should not be started for boys. Another useful 
work one would gladly see taken up by County Councils or City com- 
panies is the providing of special courses of cookery instruction for 
intending emigrants of both sexes. 
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‘No nation can improve except through the improvement of the 
nation’s homes and these can only be improved through the 
instrumentality of women. They must know how to make homes 
comfortable; and before they can know they must have been 
taught.’ 

The fate of nations depends on how they are fed.’ 


Mary HaArRRISON. 





GREAT BRITAIN AS A SEA-POWER 


THE gross cost of defending the British Empire, to the British tax-_ 
payer, amounted, for the year 1892-93, to over 35} millions of 
pounds, 204 millions of which (in round numbers) were devoted to 
expenditure on the Army, and 15 millions to expenditure on the 
Navy. The estimates for these two great services are passed through 
Parliament year after year with some slight criticism on points of 
detail. It is a cogent argument in favour of the policy of such 
measures as the Naval Defence Act, that it compels Parliament 
from time to time to consider broadly the requirements of the 
country for the purposes of defence. On ordinary occasions few of 
those who are responsible for granting these enormous sums of 
money, fewer still among the general body of taxpayers, have paused 
to consider whether we are proceeding on the right principles in 
allocating the expenditure. It is true that there is a general feeling 
that forthe 20 millions spent on the Army, the most efficient part of 
which is in India, and is paid for by the Indian taxpayer, the nation 
by no means gets its money’s worth. Lord Hartington’s commission, 
composed though it was of able men, and after conducting an 
exhaustive inquiry into the whole subject, was able to suggest little 
in the way of reform. Sir George Chesney, Mr. Arnold Forster, and 
‘Vetus’ in the Times, could only point out defects of administration. 
One writer who has gone to the root of the matter has shown 
that, until the British people and British statesmen make up their 
minds as to the part they expect the Army to play in the defence of 
the Empire, our military expenditure is likely to continue wasteful 
and misdirected. 

There are three forms of attack which we must be prepared to 
meet in the event of war with a first-class European power: attacks 
on commerce, attacks on colonies and dependencies, invasion. 

In former wars in which we have been engaged our commerce, 
though suffering heavy losses, steadily increased in volume. In any 
war of the future no one can doubt that our commerce will be much 
exposed to attack. The British Empire, according to Lloyd’s 
Register, possesses, at the present time, more than half the total 
merchant tonnage of the world. Nearly two-thirds of the tonnage 
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of steamships, which are generally considered to possess three times 
the carrying efficiency of sailing-ships, are owned in the British 
Empire. Turning from shipping to cargoes, the total trade of 
the British Empire in 1890 amounted to nearly 1,200,000,000/., 
750,000,000/. representing the share of the United Kingdom alone. 
The trade of the United Kingdom is of vital importance. One 
hundred years ago England was nearly, if not quite, self-supporting. 
To-day we are not provisioned for more than six weeks or two months. 
The young school of naval officers, led by Admiral Aube, has laid 

it down that the naval force of France when employed for offensive 
purposes should be concentrated on the attack of British commerce. 
Admiral de la Reveillére, in a recent article in the Marine Francaise, 
observes : ‘ La Jeune Ecole se trompe assurément sur la portée de ce 
genre de lutte quand elle s'imagine, avec quelques torpilleurs dans la 
Mancheet quelques croiseurstrés rapides, condamner|’Angleterrea périr 
dinanition ; mais ce n’en est point moins le vrai moyen de combattre.’ 
In adopting the ‘ guerre de course’ as the be-all and end-all of their 
policy, the naval strategists of the Jeune Ecole hardly pay sufficient 
regard to the teachings of history. The whole maritime energies of the 
French Republic after the battle of the 1st of June in 1794, and of the 
French Empire after the battle of Trafalgar, were directed to the 
subjugation of England through the destruction of her commerce. 
The command of the sea was not disputed. British fleets and British 
cruisers were, if possible, to be avoided. The first principle of naval 
warfare was sacrificed to an ulterior object. Captain Mahan, in his 
recent work, has conclusively shown that, in thus acting, the French 
Government singularly failed to attain the object which they had in 
yiew. British commerce, indeed, suffered numerous losses at the 
hands of French ships and French privateers throughout the war, 
‘but its steady ebb and flow was never seriously affected by these 
means. The number of British merchant vessels captured during the 
twenty-one years 1793-1814 amounted to 11,000; the average number 
of ships entering and clearing the ports of Great Britain, exclusive of the 
coasting trade, amounted annually to over 21,000. From these and 
other considerations Captain Mahan draws the conclusion ‘that the 
direct. loss to the nation by the operation of hostile cruisers did not 
exceed 24 per cent. of the commerce of the Empire ; and that this loss 
was partially made good by the prize ships and merchandise taken by 
its own naval vessels and privateers.’ It should be further observed 
that the total number of vessels belonging to the British Empire 
.rose from 16,875 in 1795 to 22,051 in 1805 and 23,703 in 1810. 
What was the result of the war to our opponent? Before the 
Revolution, Admiral de la Reveillére asserts that the foreign commerce 
of France equalled that of England. The revolutionary war had not 
been long in progress before the French Directory was constrained 
to admit (in 1799) that ‘not.a single merchant-ship is on the sea 
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carrying the French flag.’ The history of the great war established 
beyond contravention the principle that no serious interruption to 
commerce is possible by the naval forces of a power which has not 
first obtained the command of the sea. It illustrates the fallacy of 
the idea that England can be reduced to scarcity while the relative 
strength of the two navies remains as it is now. On this point 
Admiral de la Reveillére is again worth quoting: ‘S’imaginer que 
nous pourrons suffisamment bloquer les cétes anglaises pour reduire 
le pays 4 la famine. . . est une idée qui ne pénétrera jamais dans 
une téte saine.’ In any future warin which the British Empire may 
become involved, British commerce will undoubtedly suffer losses ; 
their number and extent will depend on the strength and efficiency 
of the British Navy ; but it is only in the case of that strength being 
allowed to fall to a point which will leave the command of the sea in 
doubt that British commerce can be seriously interrupted. In such 
a case it is idle for British merchants to talk of securing the safety of 
their trade under a neutral flag. No power with which we might be 
at war would respect the neutral flag where ships were carrying food 
supplies absolutely vital to the existence of the enemy. Place the 
command of the sea in doubt, and the ruin of British commerce and 
the British Empire is assured. 

Of all the colonies and dependencies of the British Empire, India 

‘and Canada alone are open to serious attack by land. Though the 
Navy is powerless to prevent these two great British possessions from 
being attacked, the power to defend them depends absolutely on the 
command of the sea. . In the event of war with Russia we can place 
reinforcements to our Army on the north-west frontier of India far 
more easily, far more cheaply, and probably more expeditiously than 
the Russians can bring forward their invading forces. Deprived of 
the power of reinforcing the army in India by sea, England’s hold 
upon India is gone for ever. The contingency of war with the United 
States no Englishman cares to contemplate. Should Canada be ever 
again liable to invasion, our power of defending Canadian soil depends, 
as in the case of India, on the power of transporting British troops 

‘by sea. Canada is defended from the attack of any other power but 
the United States; Australasia and South Africa are secure from the 
attack of every power, by the fact that they are of large extent and 
occupied by a numerous and friendly population. An army of 50,000 
men would be required to conquer and hold either of these great 
colonies or dependencies. Such a force cannot be transported across 
the ocean by surprise. To make the attempt while the command of 
the sea was in doubt would be madness. 

Canada, Australia, South Africa, and, we may add, India are by 
many considered liable to serious attack by hostile navies, which 
would assail their ports and prey on the shipping on their coasts. 
Halifax is the only port in these colonies which can possibly be 
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considered within the radius of action of fleets in European waters. 
The ports of the Cape Colony, of India, of Australia and New Zealand, 
possess an important element of safety from attack in their distance 
from Europe. The bases of the enemy in their neighbourhood are 
few. The naval force maintained by foreign powers in the Eastern seas, 
whether in the Indian Ocean, in the China Sea, or the Pacific, is 
quite insignificant compared with that maintained by the British 
Empire. It is clear that no power could withdraw a fleet of ironclads 
for operations in distant seas without abandoning to us the absolute 
command of European waters and without setting free a proportionate 
number of British battleships. Attacks on commerce by one or two 
cruisers, keeping generally out of sight of the coasts, are the most 
probable form which the operations of an enemy would take on the 
coasts of India, Australia, or South Africa. Occasional raids on 
territory might be made with the object of obtaining supplies; but 
it may be safely asserted that few captains of cruisers would waste 
ammunition on bombardment with the chance of falling in with an 
enemy’s cruiser before they could return to their base to obtain a fresh 
supply. Against attacks on commerce the best form of defence is 
an active naval defence, by ships which are able to pursue and fight 
the cruisers of the enemy wherever they may be found. In accepting 
the localisation of the vessels of the special Australian squadron, in 
deference to the wish of the colonies, we have acted on a principle 
unanimously condemned by students of naval strategy and seriously 
hampered their utility. The naval defence of Australasia and 
Australasian commerce is amply provided for. A few guns to deny 
the ports to the cruisers of the enemy are all that is required on 
shore. Unfortunately at Melbourne large sums of money have been 
spent on providing a defence sufficient to keep a fleet of armour-clads 
at bay. In other words, Melbourne is defended against an attack 
which it is inconceivable could be made upon it under present con- 
ditions. 

Our minor possessions divide themselves into colonies and coaling 
stations. The former have no local defences; they depend for their 
immunity from attack on the power of the British Navy. The latter 
have been lately provided with modern defences in accordance with 
the recommendations of Lord Carnarvon’s commission. Our most 
important coaling stations are on the routes to the East, on that via the 
Suez Canal, Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, Ceylon, Singapore, Hongkong ; 
on that via the Cape of Good Hope, Sierra Leone, Ascension, St. 
Helena, Cape Town, Simon’s Bay, and Mauritius. In the West 
Indies we have Port Castries (St. Lucia) and Port Royal (Jamaica) ; 
in the North Atlantic we have Bermuda; in the South Atlantic we 
have the Falkland Islands—an important station as yet undefended. 
Of all our coaling stations, Gibraltar and Malta alone can be consi- 
dered open to attack by a powerful fleet, and against such an attack 
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they must be defended. The Straits of Gibraltar is by far the most 
important strategic point in the British Empire. Gibraltar is insecure 
and inconvenient in many respects as a port, but for want of a better 
in the immediate neighbourhood it is the base on which must rest 
that British fleet on which the main burden of the defence of the 
Empire will fall. It must also be the base for the cruisers protecting 
our trade with the East, whether by the Cape of Good Hope or the 
Suez Canal, and the trade with South America. While the strategic 
importance of Gibraltar is absolute, that of Malta is only relative. It 
is aconvenient base for operations in the Eastern Mediterranean, and 
for protecting the Mediterranean trade. After Gibraltar the Cape of 
Good Hope is the most important strategic point in the British Empire. 
Some, indeed, would place it first. As a base for cruisers protecting 
trade this may be true; but, while Gibraltar has very great importance 
in this respect, as an indispensable base for our fleets it is without a 
rival. The strategic importance of our other coaling stations as 
protecting one or other of our trade routes is sufficiently obvious. 
Of those the defences of which have not yet been undertaken, it may 
be observed that Esquimalt is of little value except for the deposits 
of coal at Nanaimo, and for the fact that it secures the Pacific end 
of the great Canadian line of communication against attack from any 
other power but the United States. Esquimalt is ill situated for 
protecting British trade with the West Coast of America; and 
Canadian trade with China and Japan, though growing, is as yet 
of slight importance. It is clearly a position which, if worth de- 
fending at all, should be defended almost entirely at the cost of the 
Colonial Government. The Falkland Islands are the only base from 
which protection can be afforded by our cruisers to the homeward- 
bound trade from Australia and to the important trade with the West 
Coast of America. 

Most of our coaling stations proper are islands, and Aden and 
Sierra Leone are practically cut off from the rest of the world except 
by sea. Gibraltar is the single exception, and it is only in the 
improbable contingency of war with Spain that Gibraltar can be con- 
sidered as anything but an island. The power to hold our coaling 
stations, therefore, depends absolutely on the possession of the 
command of the sea. In the wars of the French Revolution and 
Empire we were long, far too long, before we bent our energies to the 
task; but by 1812 the colonies of France, of Holland, and Denmark 
had fallen before the British arms. Issuing from the Isle de France 
and the French West Indies, French privateers had done consider- 
able harm to British commerce. They were opposed with energy by 
our cruisers, but it is difficult to understand why the attempt was not 
made earlier to capture these important hostile positions. 

Bases for ships operating at a distance from the mother country are 
far more nécessary than before the introduction of steam. Sailing- 
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ships could, and did, remain at sea for many months at a time. 
Their power to remain at sea was only limited by the amount of 
water that they carried. The period during which a modern ship of 
war can remain at sea is determined mainly by her coal endurance ; 
and, to a great extent, by the necessity of effecting repairs in port 
to delicate machinery. The coal endurance of modern ships of war 
is even more limited than official figures, so far as any are available, 
lead us to suppose; and when Lord Salisbury placed the limit of the 
striking distance of a ship of war at 2,000 miles—viz., the distance 
at which she could deliver a blow and return to her port—he cer- 
tainly did not underestimate her powers. The country which 
possesses the most numerous coaling stations and the best situated 
as regards trade routes will have a great advantage in a future war. 
In this respect the British Empire is without a rival. 

While a navy depends for its power of operating in distant waters 
very largely on coaling stations, the existence of the latter depends 
absolutely on the power of the fleet to protect them. No local 
defence, whether in fortifications or men, will preserve them to a 
power which has lost the command of the sea. The history of Malta 
during the great war affords an admirable instance of the interde- 
pendence of fieets and coaling stations, though it must be admitted 
that the lesson to be drawn is to some extent weakened by the 
need of modern ships for coal. Many people consider that the 
possession of Malta is indispensable to the maintenance of British 
influence in the Mediterranean. How far this is true may be judged 
from the fact that Nelson won the battle of the Nile when Malta 
was in the hands of the French, and that Malta fell into our hands, 
though not for some time, as the direct consequenee of that battle 
which gave us the command of the Mediterranean. Captain Mahan 
summarises the conclusions which should be drawn in these words : 
‘Its fate, when in the hands of France . . . gives warning that the 
fleet depends less upon Malta than Malta on the fleet.’ If this be 
true of Malta, it is still more true of other coaling stations which do 
not lie in such proximity to the ports of foreign countries. We have 
acted wisely in giving to our coaling stations sufficient defence 
against one or two hostile cruisers. More than this is not required. 
As long as our Navy is maintained at its proper strength, and is 
efficiently officered and manned, it should not be possible for a 
serious expedition to leave the enemy’s port without a British fleet 
being immediately in pursuit. 

The local defences of the coaling stations throughout the Empire 
are in the hands of the Army—a policy which is not adopted by other 
nations. To this system many object on the grounds (1) that their 
defence more properly belongs to the sphere of the Navy; (2) that 
the Navy possesses in our magnificent Marine Corps a force which is 
far better adapted to the garrisoning of isolated and distant coaling 
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stations than a short-service army. It is urged, and urged with force, 
that it must be absolutely destructive of the efficiency of a regiment 
to place three companies in garrison at Mauritius, one company at St. 
Helena, and the remaining companies at Cape Town—roughly 2,000 
miles away from either of the detachments. The principal objec- 
tions to a change come from naval officers themselves, who con- 
sider that, if responsible for the defence of coaling stations or 
coasts, they would be tempted to keep their ships in the neighbour- 
hood of their ports, instead of pursuing the enemy wherever he might 
be found, and making, as we have done in past years, our frontier line 
our enemy’s coast. Though much money may be wasted under our 
present system in providing defences, whether forts or submarine 
mines, which the circumstances do not require, the naval objection to a 
change of system must be admitted to be of great force. 

If, for the protection of our commerce, our colonies, and coaling 
stations, we depend in great measure on the Navy, still more do we 
do so for protection against invasion. The ideas put forward by the 
author of the Battle of Dorking, toa large extent, prevail. Our 
military authorities have, in the last few years, elaborated a system 
of defence for the metropolis ; large sums of money have been lavished 
on forts intended to protect Chatham, Portsmouth, &c., from the 
attack of an invading army. It is surely better to prevent an enemy 
from landing than to take elaborate and costly measures to meet him 
after he has landed. ‘Aucune personne de bon sens ne songera & 
nous voir assez maitres de la Manche pour opérer un débarquement 
et pour ravitailler une armée débarquée.’ So says Admiral de la 
Reveillére in the article already quoted. In England it has been 
generally the practiee of late years to estimate the probabilities of 
invasion in defiance of the lessons of our history. Two hundred 
years ago Lord Torrington demonstrated the value of the ‘ Fleet in 
being’ as an absolute protection against invasion, as has been so well 
pointed out by Admiral Colomb. For nearly two years Napoleon lay 
encamped on the heights above Boulogne with over 130,000 of the 
flower of his army, waiting for that opportunity which never came ; and 
it must be remembered that Napoleon had one chance of success 
which cannot occur again. .The boats and vessels in which the 
invading army was to be embarked could be propelled by means 
of oars; the British ships which were to destroy them were mainly 
dependent on the wind. In a calm it was possible for the Boulogne 
flotilla to have moved without the British ships being able to reach 
them. Suchachance of success is not possible in these days of steam. 

In the fine passage with which he opens his account of the 
history of these two years Captain Mahan points out how the British 
fleets, which by Lord St. Vincent’s strategy were continually main- 
tained before Brest, Rochefort, Ferrol, and Toulon, were the real 
obstacles to the army of invasion: Our greatest naval victory won by 
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our greatest naval hero was merely an incident in that well-planned 
campaign. The battle of Trafalgar was not necessary to prevent 
England being invaded, but it did render the prospect of invading 
England hopeless. As it was then, so it will be again to-day. In 
the event of war with France—and France is the only power whose 
fleet gives her the least prospect of being able to invade Great 
Britain—our protection against invasion will not consist in forts on 
the English coast, however well manned, and however well armed. 
By far the finest portion of the French Navy is now in the Mediter- 
ranean. The force maintained in the ports on the Atlantic and the 
Channel is comparatively insignificant. Our energies will be devoted 
to keeping the Mediterranean squadron in port; and if, as many 
naval authorities now hold, a blockade is no longer possible, we must 
bar the passage into the ocean through the Straits of Gibraltar. As 
in the day of Napoleon, so now, we shall hold the interior position 
and be able to combine our fleets at will. Our defence against in- 
vasion will rest primarily with the Mediterranean fleet. If that 
fleet is defeated in battle, and such a contingency has to be contem- 
plated, it will not be defeated without inflicting serious damage on 
its opponents. To provide against such a contingency the Navy 
must be of sufficient strength in battleships to admit of a reserve 
squadron being maintained, capable of meeting the French Mediter- 
ranean fleet after it has been in conflict with our own. ‘No amount 
of foresight or calculation,’ Lord George Hamilton has said, ‘can 
anticipate naval combinations and naval movements; therefore 
it seems to me essential that, for the purpose of meeting such un- 
expected blows, we should have a considerable margin of reserve.’ 
There is one form of attack which does not fall under any of 
the three heads under which we have been considering the principles 
of Imperial defence. The British naval manceuvres of the last three 
years have shown (1) that the English shores of the Channel are well 
within the range of torpedo-boat attack from the stations which have 
been recently established from Dunkirk to Brest; (2) that the mere 
menace of torpedo-boat attack is sufficient to seriously retard the 
junction of two powerful fleets. In view of our recent experience, it 
is probably true to say that the principal danger we have to fear in 
the event of war with France is an attack by torpedo-boats on our 
assembling fleets at Plymouth, Portland, or Spithead—similar to that 
made by Captain Barry’s flotilla on Sir George Tryon’s fleet in 
Plymouth Sound in the manceuvres of 1890. An offensive defence, 
it was clearly shown by the manceuvres of 1891, is the best way of 
meeting such an attack. We must have numerous ‘ torpedo-boat 
destroyers,’ fast enough to catch and powerful enough to destroy the 
torpedo-boats of the enemy. We may congratulate ourselves that a 
first step has already been taken in this sound line of policy. More 
than this is required by the circumstances of the case, The anchor- 
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ages at our Channel naval ports sorely need additional protection, by 
means of breakwaters, against an attack to which they are at present 
so much exposed. 

The principles of imperial defence may be summarised by con- 
sidering what our objective is to be in time of war. Our first and 
principal object is obviously to defeat the enemy’s main fleet in battle 
or to completely checkmate its operations. An effective army, 
powerful fortifications, superiority in cruisers, will not compensate for 
a deficiency in the line of battle. Battleships alone can give us that 
command of the sea which is indispensable alike to the safety of our 
commerce, our colonies and dependencies, and the shores of the 
United Kingdom. Our secondary object must be to maintain a- 
sufficient force of cruisers to deal either with hostile cruisers designed 
to prey upon our commerce, or with expeditions intended for the 
attack of colonies, which might escape our principal fleets, It is a 
sounder and cheaper policy to endeavour to deal with these at the 
point of departure than to provide elaborate defences to meet them 
on arrival at their destination. Ths cruisers defend not only the 
point to be attacked, but they also secure the integrity of the trade 
routes over the ocean. Our third object should be to capture the 
coaling stations and colonies of the enemy which are indispensable to 
his depredations on our commerce. This is an object, as has already 
been stated, to which the attention of those responsible for direct- 
ing the forces of Great Britain, in the great war, were not early 
enough directed. How many millions of pounds would have been 
saved if we had earlier seized Mauritius, Martinique, and Guadalupe ! 
In this connection Captain Mahan points out that, contrary to the 
general principles of strategy, whether military or naval, for a power 
which has command of the sea, dissemination of force within reasonable 
limits is advisable. Convenient harbours for coaling etc. in all parts 
of the world are indispensable to attacks on a commerce so widely 
distributed as that of the British Empire. Deprive the enemy of 
these, and his attacks on commerce are to a great extent rendered 
impossible ; but without some dissemination of force such a policy 
cannot be carried out. 

- Mr. Shaw Lefevre said in the House of Commons on the 7th of 
May, 1889: 


France has greatly increased her empire, not only in China and Tonquin, but 
in Africa, and has extended her interests in other parts of the world; and in the 
event of a war with this country all these interests would be jeopardised, and in a 
very short time France would be cut off from communication with all her outlying 
dependencies in different parts of the world. 


When we hear that the French have occupied the Kerguelen 
Islands, St. Paul and Amsterdam—which, by the way, are marked as 
British possessions in most English maps—or that the United States 
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contemplates the annexation of the Sandwich Islands, it should not 
give us dissatisfaction. Such acquisitions only increase the vulner- 
ability of states whom we are practically powerless to injure in their 
own territory. 

In view of the military forces now maintained by continental 
powers under a system of conscription, extended operations on the 
Continent are no longer conceivable. The part which the British 
Army can play in a war with a first-class power is only a secondary 
one, except in the cases of war with Russia or the United States. 
Though secondary, it is still important. The Army has not only to 
defend our own coaling stations: it will have to co-operate with the 
Navy in the capture of the colonies and coaling stations of the enemy. 
The capture of St. Pierre and Miquelon, of Diego Suarez or New 
Caledonia, would not, perhaps, be great achievements for the British 
Army, but the conquest of Algeria would test its powers to the utmost. 
With Algeria hostile in time of war, the trade route up the Mediter- 
ranean could never be absolutely secure, and it might be advisable to 
abandon it altogether. For the Eastern trade this would only mean 
serious inconvenience. For the trade with the Mediterranean and 
Levant it would mean absolute extinction for the time—and British 
trade with the Mediterranean bears a large proportion to the total 
trade of the country. 

To those who have studied and grasped the principles of warfare 
which are applicable to a sea power like Great Britain—principles 
which we have to thank Captain Mahan for so clearly setting forth— 
the relative proportions of naval and military expenditure in the 
British Empire appear strange indeed. If these proportions were 
reversed, the British Empire would be infinitely better defended than 
it is at present. For our naval expenditure we obtain a navy 
powerful indeed, but by no means sufficient for our needs. For our 
military expenditure we are able to provide the defences and garrisons 
of our coaling stations, we have a home army from which we hope to 
be able to reinforce the army in India in case of need, but which is 
in any case most costly, yet insufficient in numbers to undertake 
offensive defence. 

T. A. Brassey. 





THE SITUATION AT WASHINGTON 


ir has been said that there is something very august in the election 
of an American President, when sixty-five millions are choosing their 
chief. There issomething more august, I should say, in the Inaugu- 
ration, when the apparatus and practices of the election are out of 
the way. Inauguration, it is true, is the triumph of a party leader; 
but American parties take defeat with good humour, and on these 
occasions enthusiasm is general, and national spirit prevails. 

This was particularly the case the other day at the Inauguration 
of President Cleveland. That the triumph was that of a party one 
was reminded by seeing on the breasts of the victors the party 
emblems, the rooster of the victorious Democracy, and the Tammany 
tiger, as well as by the pensive appearance, in the progress from the 
White House to the Capitol and back, of the outgoing President in 
the carriage beside his successful rival, which seems rather the cruel 
part of the ceremony. But the concourse, which was immense, and 
the sentiment were national ; the procession took four hours in pass- 
ing a given point. The President was expected to review it, and he 
showed a physical power of endurance which may stand him in good 
stead on other occasions, by remaining all that time in the open air 
on a bitter day which had opened with snow and sleet. Amidst snow 
and sleet the President and ex-President had driven in an open 
carriage to the Capitol, the assemblage had gathered, and the vast 
procession had formed. Several deaths from exposure were afterwards 
recorded in the newspapers. Why not at once change the day from 
the 4th of March to the 4th of April, by which time at Washington 
you can count on mild weather? Because, the date being imbedded 
in the Constitution, the change would involve a constitutional amend- 
ment. An amendment of the Constitution is a cumbrous process in 
any case. In aserious and debateable case it is a process of tremen- 
dous difficulty. For sixty years no amendment passed. It was 
only at the time of the Civil War, when the foundations of the 
political world had been moved, that important amendments passed 
with ease. Such is the conservatism of the American Constitution. 
In ordinary times it is almost immobility. Thisis a fact, to be borne 
in mind by you who are going headlong down the hill of democracy, 
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fancying perhaps that you are assured of safety by American success. 
With you, when the multitude is master of Paliament, it will be a 
sovereign power, and may turn anything upside down at its will. In 
America change is limited by the adamantine barriers of the Con- 
stitution, including the article which forbids legislation impairing 
the faith of contracts. 

Mr. Cleveland is the most powerful President since Lincoln, who, 
though no man could be less prone to the assumption of power, was 
by force of circumstances towards the close of his Presidency a dic- 
tator. What Mr. Cleveland would do was almost the only question 
when I was at Washington in February and March, and that secret 
was still locked in his own breast. For three months, from the day 
of the Presidential election, the wheels of the political machine had 
been almost standing still. When the incoming President is of a 
different party from the out-going, power during the four months 
which intervene between election and inauguration is parted from 
authority, and nothing of importance can be done—not to say that 
the out-going administration is tempted to throw all difficulties and 
burdens as much as possible on its successor. The most memorable 
and fatal instance of this interregnum was the interval between the 
first election of Lincoln and his inauguration; while Buchanan, a 
slavery man, remained President and when secession was going on. 
Had a President with full power been then in office, and had he been 
such a man as Jackson, it is possible that secession might have been 
stayed. But Buchanan’s administration was dead, and even had he 
been a man of different opinions and stronger character, his position 
would have been one of hopeless weakness. He thought of nothing 
but temporising till he could hand over responsibility to his successor. 
In the same way a dead House of Representatives is allowed to hold 
a session after the election of its successor, with the same results if 
the balance of party has been reversed at the polls. In reading the 
American Constitution, and estimating the wisdom of its framers, we 
must bear in mind that the framers evidently did not foresee the 
action of that which was destined to be the great political force of 
the future. They did not recognise organised party as the main- 
spring of government. Had they been asked the question, they 
would probably have said that party wasadistemper. Asa distemper 
it was certainly regarded by Washington, who thought that he could 
put an end to it by bringing the leaders of the opposite political 
schools, Hamilton and Jefferson, together into his Cabinet, though the 
rupture in which the combination ended might have forced the 
truth upon his mind. 

The same blindness of the Fathers to the destined influence of 
party had till the other day been making itself felt in the working 
of Congress. Unless the same party prevails in both Houses, there is 
apt to be a deadlock in legislation. Since the last Congressional 
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election the House had been Democratic by an overwhelming majority, 
while the Senate was still Republican. The consequence was that no 
measure of importance in which party had any interest could pass : 
there was a general paralysis of legislation. Recent elections to the 
Senate have given that also to the Republicans, and the deadlock is 
now at anend. We here see a weak point in the bi-cameral system. 
It is needless to say that the British system is not at present really 
bi-cameral, the House of Lords not being in fact a co-ordinate branch 
of the Legislature, like the Senate, but having at most a suspensive 
veto. But if instead of ending the House of Lords you decide to 
mend it, you will have to guard in some way against the possibility 
of deadlock. 

I have spoken of Mr. Cleveland’s exceptional power. There seems 
to be a personal interest about him such as there has not been 
about any of his predecessors since Lincoln. All his doings and say- 
ings, however trifling, are recorded with the minuteness of a court 
journal. The sentiment extends to his family, and one is almost 
reminded of the feeling towards royal families in monarchical countries. 
Miniature likenesses of the baby Ruth, Cleveland’s little daughter, 
were being sold in the streets of Washington. The nation wants 
reform. It feels that of late it has been going astray. It desires to 
be led back into the right path, and believing Mr. Cleveland to be 
strong and patriotic, it is disposed to give him a free hand. Very 
remarkable was the uprising of the silent vote, that index of the 
reserve force, in his favour at the election. It baffled the calculations 
of politicians, none of whom, I think, expected anything like such a 
majority for Mr. Cleveland. This way of giving a trusted man at a 
national crisis adequate power, without prejudice to the Constitution, 
is an advantage to be set against the evident evils of Presidential 
elections. At Washington, before the Inauguration, not only political 
action, but political thought, seemed to be suspended till the new 
President should take up the reins of power. That Mr. Cleveland 
felt his position to be more national than that of the ordinary 
nominee of a party he showed at once by appointing to the chief 
office, that of Secretary of State, Mr. Gresham, whose singular fitness 
all acknowledged, but whom thoroughgoing democrats accepted with 
difficulty as a recent, and they seem to think not unqualified, convert 
to the party. 

The nation wants reform of the tariff, retrenchment of expendi- 
ture, and restoration of the currency. The tariff was the principal 
issue at the election, and the result, if I mistake not, is a death-blow 
to the system of Protection on this continent; for the effect has 
extended to opinion in Canada, and the Tory and protectionist 
Minister of Finance has been on a tour the practical object of which 
was to see how far he could meet the general cry for the reduction of 
duties without losing the vote of the Manufacturers’ Association. The 
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tariff under which the people of the United States have been living 
for the last thirty years is, in fact, the war tariff sustained by the 
party which the war had left in power, and which, to prolong its 
ascendency, has been always appealing to war traditions and feelings. 
In the same way after the war of 1812 the manufacturers, who, hay- 
ing while the war lasted enjoyed practical protection, finding them- 
selves at its close invaded by British competition, called for and 
obtained legislative protection. The political authors of the protective 
system were clay, and the set of politicians who had made the war ; 
while Webster, who had opposed the war, also opposed Protection in 
a series of most admirable speeches, though when it had gained the 
day, he felt or affected to feel himself bound to fall in with the 
dominant policy, and make the best bargain he could for the specia} 
interests of his constituents. Alexander Hamilton, the father of 
American finance, had been a protectionist, but of a school, for that 
age, very mild. In 1831 the system culminated in the ‘tariff of 
abominations,’ a medley of protectionism produced by a scramble of 
sinister interests: New England wanting high duties on woollen and 
cotton fabrics, and low duties on raw wool, iron, hemp, and molasses ; 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Kentucky wanting high duties on raw wool, 
iron, hemp, and molasses, and low duties on woollen and cotton 
fabrics; while the South, exporting staples which were sure of a 


market everywhere, and manufacturing nothing, wanted low duties 
all round. The tariff was passed, as every protectionist tariff must 
be passed, by monopolist log-rolling. It was about that time that 
George McDuffie, of South Carolina, made, in the House of Represen- 
tatives, a speech which was not forgotten in later times : 


Sir, when I consider that by a single Act like the present from five to ten 
millions of dollars may be transferred annually from one part of the community to 
another, when I consider the disguise of disinterested patriotism under. which the: 
basest and most profligate ambition may perpetrate such an act of injustice and 
political prostitution, I cannot hesitate for a moment to pronounce this very system 
of indirect bounties the most stupendous instrument of corruption ever placed in 
the hands of public functionaries, It brings ambition and avarice and wealth into 
a combination which it is fearful to contemplate because it is almost impossible to 
resist. Do we not perceive at this very moment the extraordinary and melancholy 
spectacle of less than one hundred thousand capitalists, by means of this unhallowed 
combination, exercising an absolute and despotic control over the opinions of eight 
millions of free citizens and the fortunes and destinies of ten millions? Sir, I will 
not anticipate or forebode evil. I will not permit myself to believe that the 
Presidency of the United States will ever be bought and sold by this system of 
bounties and prohibitions; but I must say that there are certain quarters of this. 
Union in which, if a candidate for the Presidency were to come forward with the 
Harrisburg tariff in his hand, nothing could resist his pretensions if his adversary 
were opposed to this unjust system of oppression. Yes, sir, that Bill would be a 
talisman which could give a charmed existence to the candidate who would 
pledge himself to support it; and although he were covered with all the ‘ multi- 
plying villanies of nature,’ the most immaculate patriot and profound statesman 
in the nation could hold no competition with him, if he should refuse to grant this 
new species of imperial donative. 
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To say that Free Trade has gained the day was too much. No- 
where is there Free Trade in the proper sense of the term. England 
still raises a great part of her revenue by import duties, and thus 
falls short of Cobden’s ideal. But tariff for revenue has triumphed. 
This is the old fiscal principle of the Democratic party, and accords 
with its old political principle of construing the Constitution strictly 
and limiting the central power, the imposition of taxes for the regu- 
lation of industry or any other purpose than necessary revenue 
having been certainly a stretch of the Constitution. Not that any 
great change is to be immediately expected. The contrary impres- 
sion prevailed at Washington. Industries and interests have been 
built on the existing scaffolding which its sudden withdrawal might - 
bring tothe ground. Thisis felt by tariff reformers. Mr. Cleveland 
in his letter of acceptance responded very cautiously to the strong 
denunciation of Protection in the Democratic platform. But protec- 
tionism as a principle, I repeat, has probably received its death blow, 
while that of tariff for revenue has definitely prevailed. Whether 
English industry will be the gainer by the change which sets 
American industry free from the shackles of Protection is a question 
which time must answer. To all industries, however, commercial 
liberty is welcome as making for peace, as it certainly does, though 
it may not be the sure safeguard against war which the Manchester 
school took itto be. Of the anti-British feeling in the United States 
one element, at all events, has been protectionist horror of British 
goods. 

Not only does Free Trade make for peace abroad, it makes for 
purity of government at home. Nobody doubts that the protective 
system was upheld at elections by the purse as well as by the 
influence of the group of interests whose gains it swelled. That 
members of Congress were bribed by the manufacturers’ lobby I 
believe almost as little as I believe the stories told by protectionist 
organs of the corruption of American constituencies by the gold of 
the Cobden Club. There may be, and probably there are, two or 
three black sheep in Congress who would take money. Of sacrifice 
of the general good to the pressure of sectional interests, there are, 
no doubt, instances enough, as there are in one way or another 
wherever the party system prevails. But of personal corruption, 
while there is a deplorable amount in some of the State legislatures 
and in some of the municipalities, I feel pretty sure that there is very 
little at Washington. The Government departments, even by the 
most censorious, are allowed to be pure. 

It can hardly be doubted that the expenditure which has reached 
so great a height, and fixed on the last Republican Congress the 
nickname of the Billion Congress, had a sinister connection with the 
protective tariff. The people at large rested in the belief that their 
money was being taken for the necessary expenses of government, 
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the incidence of the taxation only being so regulated as to foster 
native industries. This belief the surplus belied, and it was conse- 
quently necessary to get rid of the surplus, which was done by a 
lavish expenditure. The most startling of the outlays has been the 
pension list, which this year will amount to 140,000,000 dollars—more 
than the total cost of a great European army—and is expected still 
to increase. Of this, however, as of the Pension Arrears Act, which 
is its especial source, the blame must be shared by the politicians of 
both parties, for all alike succumbed to the influence of the Grand 
Army Vote. The history of the army has been a double surprise. 
People in Europe, while the Civil War was going on, judging from 
historical precedents, thought that when the war was over the army 
would remain a menace to the State, and perhaps raise its chief to 
supreme power. Instead of this, the army was disbanded with per- 
fect ease, melted away like a snowdrift in spring, without giving for 
a single moment the slightest cause for political apprehension, and 
was absorbed by civil trades and callings. Everybody then thought 
that the last had been seen of it; but, behold! it reappears in a 
political form as the Grand Army of the Republic, levying by its 
votes a prodigious tribute on the nation. Nobody seems to doubt 
that the system covers great abuses, or that pensions are being 
received by deserters, malingerers, bounty-jumpers, and men who 
never served the nation at all, to say nothing of the share which 
goes to pension agents; yet nobody has dared to open his lips in 
Congress, not even the Southern members, who, though their con- 
stituency is paying enormously for its own subjugation, are afraid, by 
opposition or criticism, to compromise the Northern wing of their 
party. Ifthe people of the United States had any warlike propen- 
sities, which they have not, the Pension Arrears Act would bind them 
over to keep the peace, for they could not bear a doubled pension 
list. In that conviction Chile, if she had known it, might have 
dared them to the fight. A citizen army seems much more costly 
than a regular army, while it is probably less efficient. That Mr. 
Cleveland, in his former Presidency, ventured to veto some pension 
Bills is not the least of his claims to the confidence of reformers, 
But, as he cannot repeal the Pension Arrears Act, his power of 
retrenchment is small, and the country, as it was told the other day, 
must look for relief to the scythe of death, which in the case of pen- 
sioners is well known to lose its edge. 

The immediate difficulty with which Mr. Cleveland is called upon 
to grapple is that created by the Silver law (named, with some in- 
justice to Senator Sherman, the Sherman Act), which is heaping up 
in the Treasury masses of silver, bought at a price above its real 
value, while, by flooding the country with silver tokens and with 
token notes in the shape of silver certificates, it is driving out the 
gold, as bad money always drives out good, and threatening to bring 
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on a currency crisis. The credit of the United States is now so 
strong that means may almost certainly be found, by the issues of 
bonds or other expedients, of tiding the Government over any 
financial difficulty ; otherwise a terrible day of reckoning might be 
at hand. Currency is the paradise of chimeras, and in regard to it 
there is no saying what delusions may prevail. Inconvertible paper 
money is the delusion of men who have failed to grasp the elementary 
fact that a bank-note is not a piece of money, but an instrument of 
credit, like a cheque, and that when it changes hands gold passes, as 
in the case of a cheque, at the bank of issue, from the credit of the 
giver to that of the taker. But American minds are keen, and it is 
not likely that many legislators at Washington are really victims to 
the silver delusion. If members of Congress had been free to vote 
according to their convictions, the task of averting a currency crisis 
would not, I suspect, have been left to Mr. Cleveland. The forces 
by which the Silver law was carried and has been kept in operation 
are two—that of the Silver States, bent on keeping up the price of 
their commodity; and that of the party which, like the Green- 
backers of happy memory, wants ‘cheap money’ and an easy method 
of paying debts. These currency controversies always call ingenuity 
into play. One economist, apparently so far enlightened as to see 
that you cannot legislate proportional any more than you can legis- 
late positive value into a commodity, proposes a coin made half of 
silver, half of gold, which he fancies will be self-balanced; as if the 
fluctuations in the value of one metal would always be such as 
exactly to balance those of the other. Another suggests that, to 
keep up the price of silver, which he shrewdly perceives to be the 
main object in view, all the servants of the State, including the foot- 
men, shall be made to wear silver buttons. He does not say whether 
the price is to be levied on the public or on the footmen, nor does 
he say why the community should be interested in keeping up the 
price of silver any more than in keeping up the price of salt. The 
payment of congressional salaries in silver was a suggestion more to 
the point. The matter, however, is most serious. It has compelled 
Mr. Cleveland to call an extra session of Congress, which is supposed 
to be very dangerous to an Administration, and he will have to exert 
all his influence to get the Silver law repealed, and avert a crash. 
He will probably find that his only course is to call in his token 
money and redeem his silver certificates in gold, just as the redemp- 
tion of the greenbacks in gold was the only mode of restoring the 
currency after the war. The coercion of Congress by a combination 
so limited as that of the Silver men is an ominous proof of the influ- 
ence which hungry interests playing on the balance of parties may 
exert. The same influence is exerted by bodies of enthusiasts, such 
as the Prohibitionists, exclusively bent on the attainment of their 
special object, and regardless of the general policy of the country. 
This is a growing distemper of elective institutions. 
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Mr. Cleveland had the support of the solid South. Happily he 
had also support enough at the North, and has sufficient force of 
opinion behind him to preserve him from being the slave of a geo- 
graphical section. It will be strange if he has not in some way to 
deal with the Southern difficulty. That the negro is debarred from 
voting is a grievance of which his best friends do not bitterly com- 
plain. Perhaps his safest condition for the present is the enjoyment 
of personal and industrial rights without political power. But the 
lynchings of negroes are shocking, and indicate a dangerous as well 
as a hideous state of things. The English press probably noticed 
the other day that in Texas a negro who had outraged a white 
woman was bound to a tree, with his clothes steeped in petroleum, 
and slowly burned alive, in the presence of applauding thousands, 
the injured woman applying the match with her own hand. There 
have been several burnings, and there have been lynchings of 
negroes without number. The general cause is outrage on white 
women, to which, it is said, negroes are so desperately given that, 
in districts where they are numerous, no white woman can leave her 
home without fear. This is a state of things which can hardly last 
long without an explosion of race hatred on a larger scale. The 
negro is careless and callous. He is not stirred by these atrocities 
as a man of a more sensitive race would be. But there is in him a 
latent ferocity, which in Hayti was fearfully displayed. It is a 
desperate problem, this of race in the South, the barrier between the 
races ‘being not, as in the case of ancient slavery, artificial, but 
natural, and fusion, which was the end of ancient slavery, being in 
this case out of the question. 

Very notable was that part of Mr. Cleveland’s letter cf acceptance 
in which he protested against ‘ Paternalism,’ and proclaimed the old 
American principle of individual liberty and self-help. The socialistic 
craving for State help and regulation, which Mr. Cleveland calls 
Paternalism, has hitherto made much less progress in America than 
in Europe, at least so far as the native Americans are concerned ; for 
there is a certain amount of immigrant anarchism in New York and 
Chicago. Amongst native Americans the socialistic tendency has 
hitherto been repelled by the general possession and the almost uni- 
versal hope of property, but it is now beginning to appear. It has 
taken the shape of a People’s party—Populists, as, by a barbarism, 
they are called—who seek State relief in different ways, some of them 
extravagantly chimerical, including, of course, an inflation of the 
currency, for the farmer, from the distress which, he alleges, is 
caused by the fall in the price of his products and his mortgage 
debts ; though Mr. Atkinson, a first-rate authority on these subjects, 
traverses the allegation, and contends that the condition of the 
farmer has really improved. A rise in the farmer’s standard of living, 
by elevating his desires, may, perhaps, have increased his expenditure, 
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and stimulated his discontent, and still more that of his sons and 
daughters. The Populists showed considerable strength in the late 
election, and were able, partly by bartering their votes with the 
other party’s, to gain some seats in Congress. They reckon three or 
four representatives in the Senate. The party, however, is now 
showing symptoms of dissolution, and seems likely to be absorbed 
by the regular organisations. This was the end of the Anti-Free- 
mason and Knownothing parties of former days, and has hitherto 
been the end of all such abnormal growths. But, in the meantime, 
the politicians have been compelled, in some degree, to pander to 
Populism, and ostensibly to flatter chimeras which they are covertly 
combined to defeat. This salutary art of quietly breaking political - 
waterspouts has, so far, been practised with skill and success; but it 
has its limits. There is no saying that some day an extravagance 
like Populism may not, by coercing party, carry its measure through 
the legislature, and even over the President’s veto, which is usually 
the last safeguard. What will then follow? Look at the working 
of the elective system on whichever side we will, we find that the 
system is on its trial. 

Mr. Cleveland is, no doubt, personally well disposed to give full 
effect to the Civil Service Act and to promote Civil Service reform. 
After being beset as he was in the days following his inauguration by 
the mosquito swarm of office-seekers, he must have sighed for the 
total abolition of patronage. It was as much, I suppose, by desire of 
escaping the nuisance of applications as by love of purity that British 
statesmen were induced to adopt the system of competitive exam- 
ination. But there are limits to what any President elected by a 
party vote can do in this way. The party organisation cannot be 
kept on foot, nor can elections be carried, without workers, and the 
workers must be paid. This is a fact which the Independents—Mug- 
wumps, as they are nicknamed—to whom, and particularly to their late 
admirable leader, Mr. George W. Curtis, Civil Service reform is due, 
have hardly looked in the face. The Mugwumps themselves are not 
a party. They have no organisation; their position is merely that 
of critics unattached: with the necessity of paying workers they 
have not to deal. 

One of the last acts of the outgoing President was to agree to 
draft a treaty of annexation with the Hawaiian Commissioners, whose 
flag, with broad red and white stripes and the Union Jack in the 
corner, floated for some weeks over Wormley’s Hotel. For this Mr. 
Harrison was accused of party manceuvring. But whatever his alleged 
defects as a political leader, he is thoroughly patriotic as well as 
upright, and he was here moving on his natural line. The Republican 
party, since the final exhaustion of the war sentiment and the over- 
throw of Protection, has no life left in it, except as the party of 
national aspiration. That field is still very much its own, its rival 
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being, since the departure of its slavery element, in all respects Con- 
servative and opposed to any projects of aggrandisement. Nor would 
such a line be unhopeful if the nation, wearied with these party 
struggles for the Presidency, should ever be inclined to refresh itself 
by a return to objects beyond party strife, and conducive to national 
greatness. But the balance of public opinion, after wavering for a 
time, seemed at last to turn against the annexation of Hawaii. The 
idea that Americans thirst for territorial aggrandisement, and that 
Canada is ‘lying beneath the shadow of a rapacious neighbour,’ is 
entirely baseless. Slavery sought territorial aggrandisement for four 
very substantial reasons: it wanted more land to replace that which 
was exhausted by slave labour; it wanted votes in the Senate, which 
it obtained by the creation of more slave States ; it wanted to 
strengthen and extend its institution ; and it wanted to keep at bay 
Emancipation, which was advancing in the British and Spanish 
possessions and in the South American Republics. But with slavery 
aggrandisement died. Did not San Domingo, with all its natural 
wealth, throw itself into the lap of the Republic, and was it not 
shaken out again in spite of all that President Grant could do to 
bring about the annexation? The Americans now are so far from 
coveting territory that they shrink from extension, believing that it 
would imperil unity, and especially from the annexation of islands 
which would require a navy for their protection. Thus they rejected 
St. Thomas even after the bargain had been struck with Denmark and 
the cession had been made. But there was another cause of hesitation. 
What was to be the political relation between Hawaii and the 
American Republic, the incorporation of Hawaii being inconvenient 
from the distance, to say nothing of the alien character of its native 
population? This brought to mind the question whether a demo- 
cracy could govern dependencies. Great Britain is likely soon to be 
a democracy unbridled, though under monarchical and aristocratic 
forms. How will she govern an empire? It is strange that in all 
these controversies about the suffrage and the abolition of the Upper 
House, this question should have never presented itself. Do the 
Radical constituencies which demand universal suffrage and the final 
divorce of representation from property by the adoption of the 
principle of ‘one man, one vote,’ consider that they are lords of two 
hundred and fifty millions of Asiatic subjects who have no vote at all ? 
Is it possible that the United Kingdom should be broken up and put 
together again, as Home Rulers and Federationists propose, without 
totally deranging the Imperial system? It seems strange, I repeat, 
that this question should never have been raised. Already its serious 
character begins to be seen. British empire in India, the native 
army having been now placed on a sound footing, is apparently in no 
danger from internal insurrection, nor likely to be till there is far 
more union among the motley races and religions than there is at 
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present. Nor does it seem likely that Russia, the extension of whose 
empire in Central Asia is not less natural than the extension of British 
empire in Southern Asia, though she may stretch her dominion over 
barbarous or semi-civilised tribes, will attack a civilised power unless 
England bars her way to something absolutely essential to her in 
Europe. The chief danger to the Indian Empire is from the inter- 
ference of British democracy with its government, and this has begun 
to appear. 

I have said that there is no foundation for the idea that Canada 
is the object of rapacious designs on the part of the people of the 
United States. During twenty-five years of intercourse with 
Americans of all parties and classes, I have never heard any wish or . 
thought of aggression upon Canada expressed. The general feeling 
about the Canadian question has been one of singular indifference. 
It has been seldom mentioned in American journals, and never, so 
far as I recollect, in party platforms or campaign speeches. Generally, 
as I have said, there is a shrinking from territorial extension, though 
in this case the extension would apparently be safe, since it would be 
natural, and even dictated by nature. At the same time, I should 
say that the question of the relations between the United States and 
Canada has of late been entering on a new phase in the councils of 
the Washington Government. These incessant disputes about 
fisheries, Behring Sea, canal tolls, customs duties, and what not, are 
bearing their fruit. The Canadian Government, feeling that it is 
safe under the broad egis of Great Britain, is naturally tempted to 
pursue a spirited policy, as the British Foreign Office and the British 
Embassy at Washington can tell. It was in reference to a Canadian 
dispute that Lord Beaconsfield, then Mr. Disraeli, said, in a letter: to 
Lord Malmesbury, the Foreign Minister, ‘ These wretched colonies will 
all be independent in a few years, and are a millstone round our necks. 
Nor would Lord Malmesbury have been likely to publish the letter if 
he had not felt the truth of the remark. The Tory party in Canada, 
also, is always expressing and working up feeling against the 
Yankees. At the last general election, the Government and its 
partisans made an open and direct appeal to that sentiment in a 
manner highly offensive to the Americans, whereof the Americans 
did not fail to take note. Canadian protectionists fan the flame of 
antipathy against Americans, as American protectionists fan the flame 
of antipathy against the British. The division between the two por- 
tions of the continent, if it were natural, might be friendly; being 
artificial, it can hardly be perpetuated without keeping the antipathy 
alive. American statesmen, though they may not desire territorial 
aggrandisement, are being awakened to the danger of allowing a 
power hostile to the United States to be created to the north of them 
under European influence. Politicians of both parties at Washington 
feel this, and it is perhaps the one question on which they are likely 
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to act together. Few can think their anxiety unnatural, or doubt 
that British statesmen placed in a similar situation would take the 
same view of their policy and duty. Allusions to the Monroe doctrine— 
which, be it remembered, was the doctrine of Canning as well as 
of Monroe—are beginning to be heard. The Canadian question had 
nothing to do with the passing of the McKinley Act, which was not 
levelled against any foreign nation in particular, but was simply a 
dead-lift effort to consolidate and perpetuate the protectionist system 
by bringing all American industries, especially that of the farmer, 
within the pale. But it may not be without influence on the 
approaching dealings with the tariff. To repeat an illustration used 
before: if Scotland were a dependency of the United States, and 
under their auspices were always being placed and placing itself in 
antagonism to England, there would be trouble in Great Britain, as 
there is upon this continent. On the other side Canada, since the 
passing of the McKinley Act, has been feeling more keenly her 
commercial isolation. Her agricultural products, her barley, peas, 
hay, eggs, wool, lean cattle, can be sold to the United States no 
longer, and her export of horses is reduced. In eggs alone she has 
lost a trade of nearly two millions of dollars. Exports to Great 
Britain have increased, but nothing like in proportion, nor do the 
sales appear to have been very good. The egg trade from Canada 
seems to be a failure. The province of Quebec especially suffers, its 
products being unsuited for exportation to Europe. As a consequence 
the exodus from Canada to the United States increases. Already 
there are a million of Canadians on the south of the line. Some 
villages in Quebec have lost a great part of their population. In 
Ontario almost all the towns and villages are stationary or going back- 
wards. The American Consulate in Toronto has had little else to do 
during the past year than despatch emigrants to the United States. 
In the city, five thousand houses are vacant, and though this is 
partly due to over-speculation in land and over-building, it is also 
partly due to emigration. It was the president of a Conservative 
association who said the other day, that soon ‘the Americans would 
have all the men, and we should have all the mud.’ Toronto is the 
stronghold of British sentiment and of the Canadian protection- 
ism which finds fervent, love of the mother-country available as 
a safeguard against American competition. Englishmen who visit 
Canada form their notions of Canadian sentiment from what they 
hear at Toronto or at Ottawa, which, as the official city, is, of 
course, the centre of attachment to the existing system. If 
they went among the farmers, especially in the border counties, 
they might form a different estimate. In the Province of Quebee 
@ movement in favour of independence has been set on foot by 
Mr. Mercier, the Nationalist leader, who, having been prosecuted 
for corruption by one of the political parties and disclaimed by 
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the other, is now acting independently of both, and seems in 
a fair way to recover his ascendency over his own people. The 
French clergy have hitherto been opposed to continental union, 
fearing loss of their privileges and the contagion of American 
Liberalism. But they are alarmed by the exodus of their flocks, and 
by the impoverishment which threatens to render those that remain 
less willing and less able to pay the tithes. Moreover, the spirit of 
the quiet French curé of former days, who was a remnant of the old 
Gallican school, is being supplanted by that of the Ultramontane and 
the Jesuit, who are less quiet, and more inclined to act with their 
Roman Catholic brethren in the more important sphere of the United 
States. If the Roman Catholic bishops in the United States coun- 
tenance the movement, it will become strong; the independence, 
which is Mr. Mercier’s professed aim, would soon turn into annexa- 
tion; for an independent Quebec is almost inconceivable, especially 
when there are so many French emigrants in the adjoining States of 
the Union that New France may be said almost to be astride of the 
line. Sentiment is a motive always respectable, and sometimes 
practicable, but from what motive except sentiment Great Britain 
should cling to her connection with this continent it is hard to say. 
She derives from it neither strength nor profit. Canada has gone 
fiscally out of the Empire, and lays protective duties on British 
goods, the crowning measure of that kind being the duty imposed 
on British iron by a Canadian Finance Minister, who now represents 
Imperial Federation in London. Your investments here are very 
large; they have been reckoned at the enormous sum of a hundred 
and thirty millions sterling, though this estimate, no doubt, includes 
an immense amount hopelessly sunk in railways, especially in the 
ill-starred Grand Trunk, which seems now to be succumbing to the 
force of its new and aspiring rival, the Canadian Pacific. But the 
value would be enhanced by the admission of Canada into the 
American Union. You hold probably by far the larger part of 
the Canadian debt, which at present the Americans would certainly 
take over, but which they might not take over if the present system 
were to break up ina storm. As to military force, it is amusing to 
hear Imperial Federationists in London discussing the contingent to 
be furnished to British armaments by a confederacy in whose councils 
the French of Quebec, with the tricolour floating over them, have 
the casting vote. Englishmen always think of Canada as a British 
colony, forgetting that it is a conquered colony of France with 
British settlements added. If France was your enemy, the more 
practical question would be how to provide the force necessary to 
hold down Quebec. The growth of European navies has divested 
England of the supremacy, though not of the primacy, of the sea, 
and the maritime defence of a distant dependency which has no 
navy of its own would be more than ever difficult, The dependency, 
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meantime, suffers from commercial atrophy, the inevitable conse- 
quence of fiscal severance from the continent of which it is a part, as 
Norfolk and Suffolk would suffer if they were severed from the rest 
of Great Britain. Its people are docked of the fair earnings of their 
industry, and are forced to leave their homes—a perpetual wound to 
family sentiment, which may be set against any advantages of poli- 
tical sentiment derived from the connection. Added to this is 
exposure to the possibility of a war with the United States, in which 
Canada, whatever the bravery of her people, would be hopelessly 
overrun by an enormously superior force, and of a war between Great 
Britain and some European power, perhaps about Egypt or Hindu- 
stan, by which Canadian commerce would be suspended or cut up. 
The notion that Canada is being fostered under British protection 
till she is strong enough to hold her own against the United States 
is another case of Horace’s clown waiting for the river to run dry. 
The United States grow much faster than Canada, while the growth 
of Canada is retarded by isolation. Much the same might be said 
of the proposal to keep Canada in political swaddling clothes till she 
has become a nation. The independent spirit of nationality can 
never be acquired by remaining in dependence. As to the exercise 
of political tutelage over Canadian democracy by the British demo- 
cracy, of which not one man in ten thousand knows anything about 
Canadian affairs, it is too absurd for discussion. Imperial Federa- 
tionists may think that they have the solution of the problem. But 
let them inquire in Quebec, and they will find that the very name of 
Imperial Federation is hateful there, and that the people were at 
first inclined to receive the Governor-General coldly, because they 
fancied that he leant that way. The movement has little strength 
here, so far as I can see, except what it borrows from protectionism, 
which is ready to take advantage of any cover for a shot against free 
trade with the United States. My own opinions, I dare say, are 
heretical ; it matters little whether they are or not. What seems to 
me pretty certain is that, as events are now shaping themselves and 
American opinion is moving, the question of the relation between 
Great Britain and Canada will, at no distant time, present itself to 
you in a practical form. Before you decide upon maintaining the 
present system, with its burdens and risks, acquaint yourselves not 
only with postprandial speeches, with the effusions of Canadian High 
Commissioners, or with the polite sayings of the social magnates of 
Toronto in their visits to London, but with the decisive, though 
perhaps unwelcome, facts. 


GOLDWIN SMITH. 
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MEDIA:VAL MEDICINE 


Ir has been said that nothing is anything except relatively. It 
is an epigram pregnant with truth and worthy of being pondered. 
In the present paper we propose to consider what medical science 
and practice were in the Middle Ages, to the end that we may 
take comfort by seeing what they are—relatively—in the present 
year of grace. It is common enough at the present day to hear 
sneers at doctors, more particularly when the sneerer is in no 
immediate need of one. Nor can their most devout disciples main- 
tain that they are infallible. Perhaps they never will be, until such 
time as the human race shall, in process of evolution, develop a 
sliding door beneath the fifth rib, by means of which its interior 
derangements may be studied with accuracy. But it may in all 
truth be said that our physicians and surgeons, as compared with 
those of classic and medizval days, are as gods, knowing all things. 
Nor has the growth of their higher knowledge been a very gradual 
one. It has come by leaps and bounds within the last two centuries, 
after remaining stationary for more than sixteen hundred years. 
The nineteenth century especially has been a period of activity 
and progress in the various branches of science such as the world has 
never seen before. Nor could it have been seen before. The full 
light of liberty—liberty of action and liberty of thought—was neces- 
sary for any great forward movement, and the world was lying in the 
bonds of darkness and superstition. The tree of Liberty is a plant 
of slow growth, that has fought its upward way painfully, bowing 
its head often beneath the blasts of persecution, and often broken 
beneath the foot of the oppressor. Like Igdrasil, the tree of Life, it 
has its roots deep below in the Kingdom of the Dead. It was not 
till this century that it had attained such growth as to burst into the 
blossom which is everywhere bringing forth noble fruit for the service 
ofman. Had Hahnemann and Stephenson, Herschel and Edison lived 
in the Middle Ages their genius would have availed mankind nothing. 
The slow world was not ready for them, and it would have crushed 
and silenced them as it did Galileo and many another brave spirit 
that was born out of time. They would have gone under, and shouts 
and hymns would have celebrated another triumph of orthodoxy 
and authority. Authority was the Juggernaut beneath whose car 
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all the best and boldest spirits were crushed in the sacred name of 
Religion. 

In almoste al places of studie (wrote Cornelius Agrippa) a damnable custom is 
growen, in that they binde with an othe the schollers which they receive, never to 
speak against Aristotle, Boetius, Albert, or any other of their Schollers being 
accompted a God, from whom if a man differ a finger’s breadth in thought, 
immediately they will call him Heretike and worthy to be burned. 


Montaigne, too, adds his protest to the same effect :— 


The opinions of men (he says) are received, according to ancient belief, by 
authority and upon trust, as if it were religion and law, and thus the world 
cometh to be filled with lyes and fopperies. It is not enquired whether Galen 
has said anything to the purpose, but whether he has said so and so; and ’tis 
irreligion to question any of Aristotle’s decrees. 


The old Frenchman adds quaintly :— 


Whoever should bundle up a lusty faggot of the fooleries of human wisdom 
would produce wonders. 


So long as it was considered impious to pry into the mysteries 
that surround us, or to risk making any discovery that might prove 
to be at variance with some pre-existing belief, what progress was 
possible in any direction? The difficulties under which medical 
science laboured may be estimated from the fact that dissection was 
forbidden by the clergy of the Middle Ages, on the ground that it 
was impious to mutilate a form made in the image of God. We do 
not find this pious objection interfering with such mutilation when 
effected by means of the rack and the wheel and such other clerical 
rather than medical instruments. But in the reign of Philip the 
Second of Spain a famous Spanish doctor was actually condemned by 
the Inquisition to be burnt for having performed a surgical operation, 
and it was only by royal favour that he was permitted instead to 
expiate his crime by a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, where he died 
in poverty and exile. 

This being the attitude of the all-powerful Church towards medical 
progress, it is not surprising that medical science should have stag- 
nated, and that Galen and Dioscorides were permitted to lay down 
the law in the sixteenth century as they had done since the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. Some light is thrown upon the state of 
things herefrom resulting by a work translated from the German in 
the year 1561, and entitled ‘A most excellent and perfecte homish 
apothecarye or physicke booke, for all the grefes and diseases of the 
bodye.’ 

The first chapter is ‘ Concerning the Head and his partes.’ 

Galen sayth, the head is divided into foure partes: in the fore part hath blood 
the dominion ; Colera in the ryght syde, Melancholy in the left syde, and Flegma 
beareth rule in the hindermost part. If the head doth ake so sore by reason of a 
runninge that he cannot snoffe hys nose, bath hys fete in a depe tub untill the 
knees and give him this medicine . . . which riseth into hys head and dryeth hys 
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moyst braynes. Galen sayth He that hath payne in the hindermost part of hys 
head, the same must be let blood under the chynne, specially on the right side ; 
also were it good ofte to burne the heyre of a man before hys nose. The braynes 
are greved many wayes; many there are whom the head whyrleth so sore that he 
thinketh the earth turneth upsyde doune: Cummin refraineth the whyrling, 
comforteth the braynes and maketh them to growe agayne: or he may take the 
braynes of a hogge, rost the same upon a grede yron and cut slices thereof and 
lay to the greved parts. 


This doctrine of like helping like was of universal application, and 
in medical works of the Middle Ages we meet constantly with such 
prescriptions as these :— 

Take the right eye of a Frogg, lap it in a peece of russet cloth and hang it 


about the neck; it cureth the right eye if it bee enflamed or bleared. And if the - 
left eye be greved, do the like by the left eye of the said Frogg. 


Again— 

The skin of a Raven's heel is good against the gout, but the right heel skin 
must be laid upon the right foot if that be gouty, and the left upon the left. . . . 
If you would have a man become bold or impudent let him carry about him the 
skin or eyes of a Lion or a Cock, and he will be fearless of his enemies, nay, he 
will be very terrible unto them. If you would have him talkative, give him 
tongues, and seek out those of water frogs and ducks and such creatures notorious 
for their continuall noise making. 


On the same principle we find it prescribed as a cure for the 
quartane ague to lay the fourth book of Homer’s Jliad under the 
patient’s head; a remedy which had at least the negative merit of 
not being nauseous. 

Our homish apothecarye tells us that 
if a man be greved wyth the fallinge sicknesse, let him take a he-Wolves harte 


and make it to pouder and use it ; but if it be a woman, let her take a she Wolves 
harte. 


For those who are very weak and feeble, 


Hartes fete, Does fete, Bulles fete, or any ruder beastes fete should ofte be eaten ; 
the same comfort the sinewes. The elder these beastes be, the more they 
strengthen. 


It is strange that, of all these rude beasts, none should now have 
their feet recommended, and that the youthful calf’s alone should be 
held in estimation. 


Somtyme is the cause of the palsye that the two stringes comminge doune 
from the brayne through the backbone into the fete—through the one goeth the 
naturall hete, and through the other the colde—that the same stringes I saye, are 
stopped, either the one or both. 


The author proceeds to give directions for providing a vapour bath in 

this singular case, and adds that ‘such a bath is good for them that 

will not gladlye wet their fete,’ of whom, doubtless, there were many 

not only in his day but in succeeding centuries, otherwise there 

would have been no point in Ida Pfeiffer’s famous retort, anent the 
L2 
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prejudice entertained against eating foxes. The following advice 
falls with comic effect on our ears, but is given with quaintly 
delightful gravity : 

If a man have a sounding or a piping in hys eares, let him put oyle of Hemp- 
sede warm into hys eares, and after that let him leape upon his one legge, upon 
that side where the disease is; then let him bowe doune hys eare of that syde, if 
haply any moysture would issue out. ... if a mannis nose bleede, beat egges 
shales to pouder and sift them through a linnen cloth and blew them into hys nose : 


if the shales were of egges whereout yonge chickens are hatched it were so much 
the better. 


For sore throat a ‘drinke of Lycoris’ is prescribed, and the 
patient is enjoined to ‘hold it a little in the mouth and wambel it 
roundabout.’ For weak eyes the patient is to ‘ take the tounge of a 
foxe, and hange the same about his necke, and so long it hangeth 
there his sight shall not wax feeble, as sayth Pliny.’ The hanging 
of such amulets round the neck was very frequently prescribed, and 
the efficacy of them is a thing curiously well attested. Elias 
Ashmole in his diary for 1681 has entered the following — 


I tooke this morning a good dose of elixir, and hung three spiders about my 
neck, and they drove my ague away. Deo gratias! 


A baked toad hung in a silk bag about the neck was also held in 
high esteem, as was a toad, either alive or dried, laid upon the back 
of the neck as a means of stopping a bleeding at the nose; and 
again, 
either frogg or toade, the nails whereof have been clipped, hanged about one that 
is sick of quartane ague, riddeth away the disease for ever, as sayth Pliny. 


We have even a striking instance of the benefit derived from an 
amulet by a horse, who could not be suspected of having helped 
forward the cure by the strength of his faith in it. 


The root of cut Malowe hanged about the neck driveth away blemishes of the 
eyen, whether it be in a man or a horse, as I, Jerome of Brunsweig, have seene 
myselfe. I have myselfe done it toa blind horse that I bought for X crounes, 
and was sold agayn of XL crounes— 


a trick distinctly worth knowing. 


A good pouder for the jaundis is as followes:- take earthwormes and cut them 
small, and braye them wyth a litle wyne so that ye may swalow it: drincke the 
same fasting. 


Worms were also said by Paracelsus to. be good for the purpose of 
removing whitlows, used as follows :— 


Take a Worm and winde him, being alive, about your finger, and there hold 
him till he be dead, which will be within an hour. The pain will presently cease, 
and the matter dry away. Ido not know a more admirable remedy. 


For toothache many recipes are given :— 
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Seeth as many litle greene frogges sitting upon trees as thou canst get, in water: 
take the fat flowynge from them, and when nede is, anoynt the teth therwyth. 
The graye wormes breathing under wood or stones, having many fete, these perced 
through with a bodken and then put into the toth, alayeth the payne. 


Jerome of Brunsweig givesadmirable advice respecting temperance 
in drinking wine :— 


Dronkennesse [he says—and it might be written in letters of gold] doth weaken 
the wytt and the memorie so sore that a man knoweth no more what he doth than 
an unreasonable beast. . . . If a man be in a hot place, and much noyse, to which 
he is not accostumed, the drynck doth swetely overcomme hym; but he that 
knoweth he is greved wyth that impediment, the same ought so muche the 
more to take heede, for it maketh feeble every mannis body and soule, hys under- . 
standynge, witte, and honestie. 


In a chapter headed thus, To knowe whether a man be possessed 
wyth an evill spirit, it is advised to 


take the harte and liver of a fysshe called a Pyck, and put them into a pott wyth 
glowynge hot coles, and hold the same to the patient so that the smoke may entre 
into hym. If he is possessed he cannot abyde that smoke, but rageth and is angry. 


It is to be feared that possession by evil spirits would prove to be 
sadly common if this test were widely applied. 


It is good also to make a fyre in hys chamber of Juniper wood, and caste into 
the fire Franckincense and S. John’s wort, for the evill spirits cannot abyde 
thys sent, and waxe angry, wherby may be perceived whether a man be possessed 
or not. 


The author goes on to describe many distinct kinds of madness 
proceeding from various sources, and the best methods of dealing 
with them :— 


He that is become madde with sadness, ought to be fayre spoken, and manye 
things should be promised him, and some be given. If it commeth of Flegma, then are 
hys braynes corrupt, and to suche an one doth the devill gladly accompany: hys 
beste meates were old hennes or ccokes well sodden. If a man becommeth madde 
of colde, it were good forthwyth to take a black henne, quicke, and open her 
upon the backe and laye the same warme to hys head, for the same doth warm his 
heade and braynes very well. 

If a mannes wittes were spred abroad, and thou wilt gather agayn the scattered 
wittes, then take a greate brasse basin and set it sidelings to the wall so that it 
do leane wholly upon the wall, and take a laver wyth a cock, full of water; set 
that hygh upon a cupborde, and open the cock a litle, so that the water drop by 
litle and litle upon the basin, and make a ringinge, and run out of the basin 
agayne. Into this chamber lay the patient so that he cannot see this; then doth 
che muse so muche upon that droppinge and ringinge, what it may be, that at the 
last he fastneth his wittes and gathereth them agayne. 


These were all strikingly mild and gentle measures towards mad 
people, in an age when the most famous physicians prescribed for 
treatment the casting of them into the sea, or immersing them in 
water until nearly drowned. We find the memory of this practice in 
France perpetuated in the name given to part of the shore at Biarritz 
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which is known as the Céte des Fous, by reason that formerly mad 
people were brought there and held down while the Atlantic rollers 
broke over them. In Cornwall it was the soothing practice to seat 
the patient on the brink of a certain pool, when the unsuspecting 
victim was, 

by a sudden blow on the breast, tumbled into the pool, where he was tossed up and 
down by certain strong persons, till, being quite debilitated, his fury forsook him, 


‘ Autres temps, autres mceurs,’ is a truth of blissful significance to 
all those who are afflicted in mind or body. 

The mixture of childish superstition and inhuman cruelty which 
dictated many of the remedies prescribed is astonishing in its inge- 
nuity, even for an age when humanity to animals was not so much as 
dreamt of. The efficacy of the remedy seemed, indeed, to depend 
largely upon the amount of suffering it entailed on the animal whose 
medicinal virtue was called into operation. The heart of a snake, of 
a seagull, or an owl, was constantly prescribed, but was to be torn 
from the living animal. So too were the eyes and tongues of many 
animals, as also the ‘ prettie litle snout’ of a mouse; but it was spe- 
cially added that the creature thus mutilated was not to be put out 
of its misery, but was afterwards to be set free. Frogs and toads in 
particular were singled out for barbarous treatment, and were deemed 
sovereign remedies for many ailments if impaled or flayed or ripped 
open. Hares and other animals became of much esteem when 
drowned in oil or wine; and even honey was said to be of higher 
efficacy if it were honey in which many bees had been killed. 

Men’s hearts being thus wholly hardened to the sufferings of 
dumb animals, it is no great matter for surprise if their treatment 
of their fellow-men was not marked by any great tenderness or 
gentleness. Their remedies were often of a highly heroic character. 
In one case it is advised to ‘ take a paving-stone and hold it upon the 
sore place,’ adding that, ‘ though this does not wholly ayde, yet doth it 
not hurt.’ One would have thought that such very qualified com- 
mendation might equally have been given to some less ponderous 
remedy than a paving-stone. When treating of asthma the author 
prescribes a singular remedy, which would so startle a patient of Sir 
Andrew Clark’s that it might even be the means of effecting a 
miraculous cure. 


Another experience for him that cannot wel take breth, which I have often 
shewed poore people, namely, to pull the patient sore by the earlap upwardly, and 
incontinently he shall be healed, 


Again, in cases of fainting, the gentle Doctor says :— 
If the harte be faint by reason of the superfluous emptynesse of the body, then 


let his face be cooled with water, pul him by the nose, and scratch him about the 
pit of the stomach. 
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Enough has, I think, been said to prove that our forefathers must 
have suffered much of physicians, and we can only suppose that they 
had recourse to them as rarely as was possible. Agrippa, writing in 
1530, said with pleasant irony that Physic was ‘a certaine Arte of 
manslaughter,’ and that ‘ well neare alwaies there is more daunger in 
the Physition and the Medicine than in the sicknesse itselfe.’ He 
gives us a lively picture of a fashionable doctor of those times :— 
clad in brave apparaile, having ringes on his fingers glimmeringe with pretious 
stoanes, and which hath gotten fame and credence for having been in farre 
countries, or for having an obstinate manner of vaunting with stiffe lies that he 
hath great remedies, and for having continually in his mouth many wordes halfe 
Greeke and barbarous. . . . But this will prove to be true, that Physitians moste _ 
commonlye be naught. They have one common honour with the hangman, that 
is to saye, to kill menne and to be recompensed therefore. 


Montaigne had an hereditary and very intelligible detestation of 
doctors, and is said to have been ‘very obstinate in his hatred and 
contempt of their prescriptions ;’ nor can we feel surprise. Many of 


them were of a nature too disgusting to allude to; yet because they 
bore the Hall mark of authority and dated from classic times it would 
have been heresy and ruin for a doctor avowedly to contemn them, 
whatever his own private convictions may have been. 

Who is there now living who cannot sympathise with the more 
intellectual minority of those days in their long unequal struggle to 


shake off the galling, crushing yoke of authority and tradition under 
which all departments of knowledge groaned? Or who is there now 
living who can honestly wish that his lot on earth had been cast in 
those good old days, as they are fondly, if ignorantly, called? Those 
-who look with distrust and fear on the liberalism of thought and 
action which now is making such rapid advances in all directions, may 
surely take heart when they look back at the relative state of things 
which existed during those long, long centuries when conservatism 
and authority held a practically undisturbed sway in the world of 
thought, and admit that, if light and liberty be attended with danger 
in the future, so also were their opposites in the past. 


E. A. KING. 
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THE APOSTLES’ CREED 


4A TRANSLATION AND INTRODUCTION 


DuriInG the past few months the attention of all those who are 
interested in questions of religious education has been strongly 
drawn to the controversy which has been going on, both within the 
London School Board and in the press which reports its proceedings, 
as to the nature of the ‘religion’ taught by the Board under the 
Act of 1870, and as to the amount of correspondence which exists 
between what the Board teaches and what the parents of London 
school-children desire. Mr. Athelstan Riley and Mr. Meredyth- 
Kitson, representing, as they maintain, a large body of orthodox 
opinion among the ratepayers, declare that what is called the 
‘Compromise’ of 1870 has been worked in London in the interests 
of unbelief; that the religious instruction given under the Board 
is either inadequate or definitely hostile to the main dogmas of 
Christianity ; that a great number of religious parents are profoundly 
discontented, and that the time has come to put pressure on the 
Board to teach not only ‘ religion’ but ‘the Christian religion ’"—the 
Christian religion being defined as ‘that religion which includes as 
essential a belief in the Incarnation of the Son of God—that is to 
say, that Jesus Christ our Lord, born of the Virgin Mary, is both 
God and man ;’ or, again, the religion which is ‘explained in the 
Apostles’ Creed.’ 

The discussion, since the introduction of Mr. Athelstan Riley’s 
first motion, has taken a varied and interesting course. It has 
been marked by the presentation of a memorial to the Board, in 
support of the existing state of things, drawn up by the veteran 
Dr. Martineau, and signed by a large numbers of persons of liberal 
opinions in London; by the immediate production of a counter- 
memorial, called by its friends ‘the Christian Memorial,’ in which 
the teaching of the Holy Trinity and the Incarnation in the religious 
instruction of the Board is demanded as the very minimum which 
the ‘ Christian conscience’ of the London ratepayer can accept; by 
the appearance of some notable letters, especially that in which Lord 
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Halifax—with the unconscious arrogance which: belongs to the 
convictions which have ‘big battalions’ behind them—denied, or 
those in which Dr. Martineau asserted, the right of such persons as 
do not accept the Incarnation to the ‘ much-loved’ Christian name ; 
and, finally, by the suggestion on Dr. Martineau’s part of an altera- 
tion in the existing system, by which, in every Board School, two 
sorts of religious teaching should be given, an ‘undogmatic’ and a 
‘dogmatic,’ of course by different teachers—a suggestion which, so 
far, has been received with favour by the orthodox side, and may be 
said, for the moment in which I write, to hold the field, whatever 
may be its ultimate fate. 

Whether, therefore, we are to see the next School Board election ~ 
‘fought on the Apostles’ Creed’ is not yet apparent; but it is 
evident, from the present temper and composition of the majority in 
the School Board, that such a fate might at any moment overtake 
us, and that we may see the London ratepayer definitely asked to 
declare whether in his judgment the Christian religion includes as 
essential ‘a belief in the Incarnation of the Son of God—that is to 
say, that Jesus Christ our Lord, born of the Virgin Mary, is both 
God and man.’ ; 

Now, curiously enough, we are not the only community which is 
agitated at the present moment as to the place of the Apostles’ Creed 
and the doctrine of the Incarnation in religious teaching. Learned 
and religious Germany was last year shaken by a storm of contro- 
versy, excited by a pamphlet on the Apostles’ Creed, written by Pro- 
fessor Harnack, one of the most eminent representatives—perhaps, 
taking into account his position at the great University of Berlin, 
his relation to theological study throughout the Empire, and the 
volume and variety of his published work, the most eminent repre- 
sentative—of German scientific theology at the present day, in 
response to a requisition addressed to him by certain students of the 
University. ‘In the course of the summer term (of 1892),’ says 
Professor Harnack, ‘I was surprised by a question which was ad- 
dressed to me by a group of students personally quite unknown to 
me, as to whether they, in conjunction with sympathisers from other 
“Hochschulen,” should or should not address a petition to the 
“ Oberkirchenrath,” praying for the abolition’ (in the conditions of 
ordination) ‘of the Apostles’ Creed.’ The notorious case of a pastor 
deprived of his living for heresy—the Schrempp case—in which the 
principles of religious freedom seemed to be vitally concerned, had 
excited the demonstration. At the moment Professor Harnack hap- 
pened to be lecturing on the church history of the nineteenth century, 
and. to be especially concerned with the proceedings with regard to 
the Creed which took place at the German General Synod of 1846. 
He took the opportunity which these lectures gave him of dealing 
with the application of the students in detail. Then, having suc- 
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ceeded in calming down the rising agitation, he circulated a written 
summary of the main lines of his reply; and finally, to avoid mis- 
understanding, he published this summary as a pamphlet. Where- 
upon a tumult arose, of which the signs are everywhere apparent 
throughout the University and periodical literature of the moment. 
The Professor's pamphlet itself ran into numerous editions (the one 
now before me is the twenty-fifth); replies and counter-replies 
abounded. The Emperor, even, at a public dinner, could not refrain 
from touching on what was, for the time, in spite of Army Bills and 
Social Democracy, the chief topic of public interest ; and as to what 
the final effect of the whole matter may be on German religious 
opinion, all one can say is that the end is not yet. The historical 
facts marshalled in the pamphlet seem to have been hardly touched 
by the long controversy. ‘The conclusions they represent,’ says 
Professor Harnack, ‘are hardly any of them the fruits of my own re- 
searches. They are the results of long-continued toil on the part of 
Protestant science as a whole—toil in which I have shared during the 
last twenty years.’ Broadly speaking, what may be called the younger 
theology of Germany has rallied with enthusiasm to the support of 
the pamphlet, eagerly endorsing its author’s contention that ‘it is the 
privilege and sacred duty of Protestant theologians, untrammelled by 
considerations of favour or disfavour, to labour towards a clear under- 
standing of the Gospel, and openly to declare what, in their convic- 
tion, is truth, and what is not. It is also their duty to speak on 
behalf of those numerous members of the Evangelic churches who, 
being sincere Christians, feel themselves oppressed in conscience by 
many clauses of the Apostles’ Creed, if they are called on to recite 
them as their own belief. More than one way is conceivable by 
which the difficulty now pressing on so many Christians might be 
removed, and, within the Protestant churches, love and common faith 
will certainly in time discover the right way. One method was tried 
in vain by the Protestant General Synod of 1846 (7.e. the omission of 
the Apostles’ Creed from the Ordination Service, and the substitution 
for it of a new creed, from which the articles Virgin Birth, Ascension, 
and Resurrection of the body were left out as not essential to the 
faith), Another way—the optional liturgical use of the Apostles’ 
Creed—has been already adopted by several Protestant national 
churches. Protestant theologians show a true appreciation of their 
office when they are employed in pointing out these and similar 
paths by which the various parties in the Church may be brought to 
a mutual understanding and to the bearing of each other’s burdens. 
“‘No more is required of stewards but that they be found faithful.”’ 
What, then, in the opinion of ‘ Protestant science ’—that is to 
say, of that great movement of the German mind which, during the 
last half-century, has done so much to revolutionise the religious 
conceptions of Europe—is the Apostles’ Creed—and what authority, 
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historical or religious, can the Christian mind of to-day attribute to 
its various statements ? 

The answer—or partial answer—given to these questions by Dr. 
Harnack deserves to be read with the very greatest care. The 
detailed arguments of which it is so gentle and judicial a summary 
may be found in various other publications ' of the writer, mentioned 
in a note at the close of the German pamphlet, especially in his 
Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, a great book, already largely read 
in England, and soon, I hope, to be adequately translated. Let 
me, however, repeat the Professor’s assurance that they are not 
his arguments or his conclusions only; they are the arguments and 
conclusions of a great historical school, working under conditions ~ 
of freedom and independence practically unknown to us in England. 
The very terseness and moderation with which they are stated is in 
itself evidence that the discussion to which they relate has reached a 
high point of maturity and common agreement. 

One word more: I have spoken of Dr. Harnack’s answer as 
‘ partial.” No doubt, there are many points which it leaves un- 
touched. It tells us what to think—historically—of the Virgin 
Birth and the Ascension. But it leaves us somewhat in the dark as 
to what the writer’s own relation is towards other clauses in the 
Creed of greater importance. Clearly the ‘ only Sonship’ of Jesus 
Christ and his Resurrection did belong to the earliest tradition. 
But in these pregnant pages now before us Professor Harnack does 
not attempt to analyse their first meaning, nor the sense in which 
he to-day finds himself able to accept them. The reader must be 
referred to his own books, and to other sections of the great litera- 
ture of which he is in some sense the official head. For myself, I 
would say that, if any person pondering these questions should feel 
the need of any statement with regard to the first or primitive stage 
of Christian belief and teaching as moderate and as convincing as 
this statement of Dr. Harnack’s with regard to the second stage, now 
represented in the Apostles’ Creed, let him turn to a book lately 
described in the language of an important memorial? signed by some 
of the foremost scholars, classical, theological, and philosophical, in 
England and Scotland—amongst others, by the Oriel Professor of 
Interpretation of Scripture at Oxford, by the Principal of Glasgow 
University, and by the Oxford Latin Professor—as a work ‘ thoroughly 
historical in spirit and critical in method, which will put students in 
a position to realise the best results of criticism of the New Testament 


See (1) the article ‘ Apostolisches Symbol’ in Herzog’s Real-Encyklop. 2nd ed. 
1877. (2) ‘ Vetustissimum ecclesis Romane symbolum e scriptis virorum Christiano- 
rum qui i. et ii. p. Chr. n. seculo vixerunt illustratum,’ in Gebhardt’s Apostolische 
Vater, i. 2, 1878. 

? A memorial addressed to the Hibbert Trustees asking them to undertake the 
translation of the work. It must not, of course, be supposed that all the signatories 
of the memorial endorse Dr. Weizsiicker’s doctrinal position. 
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in an historical form.’ ‘Since Baur’s time,’ says the Oriel Professor 
of Interpretation, ‘no such work has been produced. It is capable 
of regenerating English study.’ The book is The Apostolic Age,* by 
Karl Weizsiicker, the veteran professor, who, on Baur’s death, some 
thirty years ago, succeeded to the famous chair held by that great 
pioneer in Tiibingen University. It could not have been written in 
Baur’s day; but it is the ripened fruit of seed sown by the Tiibingen 
school. .In its quiet pages, expressed with a terse simplicity and 
significance which almost conceals, except for those who have some 
initiation, the long effort of many minds which lies behind, any 
one who will, may find a picture of the first Christian reality, 
which throws a curious light on the interpretation of that ‘ much- 
loved name’ claimed by Lord Halifax and his friends, and incident- 
ally on this whole School Board controversy. There one may see, 
moving and living once more under our eyes, the whole progress of 
that first missionary effort which, in the five years after the Craci- 
fixion, covered Judza with those earliest Christian congregations of 
which St. Paul speaks in his letter to the Galatians. The critic of 
to-day bids us turn our eyes from the legendary and misleading 
stories of the Acts‘ to the evidence which the Gospels themselves 
contain. Here, in the account of the instructions to the Twelve and 
the Seventy— instructions which reflect the conditions and motives of 
the earliest missions, and have been then transferred within the 
Evangelic tradition, by a perfectly natural process, to the mouth and 
time of the Master himself—we come upon traces of the first moment; 
we see the first missionaries hurrying from city to city and house to 
house within the chosen nation, summoning the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel, proclaiming that the kingdom of Heaven is at hand, 
that Jesus the Crucified One is Messiah, is risen, and will return. 
They are poor, and they preach to the poor; they preach in haste, 
because the time is short and redemption nigh; they have loved and 
known, and therefore they believe ; and for their faith, and for that 
of those to whom they speak, the Messianic hope and the religious 
conceptions common to all devout sons of Israel supply the fitting 
form which gives cohesion, which makes a ‘society’ with common 
laws and a common faith possible. Jesus, the wonderful, the gracious, 
whom they trusted should have redeemed Israel, and whose words of 
moral kindling and spiritual renewal are in their ears and hearts— 
Jesus has been put to a shameful death. But from the apparent 
overthrow—by passionate reaction—the first theology of Christendom 
has arisen. The picture of the suffering servant of Jahveh, already, 
in all probability, close to the Master’s thoughts and often in his 


* Das apostolische Zeitalter der christlichen Kirche, von Karl Weizsicker. Freiburg 
im Breisgau, 1886. 2nd ed. 1891. 

* So valuable and interesting, however, in their own way, as bearing witness to 
the conceptions of a later generation. 
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speech during his last days, has been appropriated with the quick 
insight of grief, has become Messianic, and thereby the starting-point 
of a whole new world of thought, the charter of a new world-religion. 
But, if Messiah suffers, he cannot be holden of death; and these 
earliest. preachers show to their hearers how prophet and psalmist 
foretold both his humiliation and his glory, adding to the texts 
which, for teachers and taught alike, under the new light thrown 
upon them by events, define and prescribe the Resurrection faith, 
some first record, no doubt, of those impressions on the strained and 
yearning sense of the Galilean survivors which grew later into the 
various accounts of the bodily resurrection, but which, in their begin- 
ning, were the natural complement of three antecedents—the anguish © 
of wounded affection, current beliefs as to a future life, and the Jewish 
mode of using the Jewish sacred books. 

The Kingdom, then, is at hand—Jesus is Messiah, Jesus is risen, 
and Jesus will return. But there is more than this: there are con- 
ditions attached to membership in Messiah’s Kingdom. ‘It was 
not enough to say that the Kingdom is at hand—not enough to 
quicken the universal expectation of the Jews; that expectation— 
that hope—was to be purified and shaped; it had to be shown what 
the Kingdom was. For this purpose no more was needed than the 
sayings of Jesus himself. In the Sermon on the Mount the Matthew- 
Gospel has put together the leading themes and motives of the 
infant movement in a writing—the nucleus of it is to be found also 
in Luke—which certainly belongs to the purest tradition of the 
words of Jesus. Here is the exhortation to put aside, to escape 
from the cares and desires of the earthly life, in order that the soul 
may be free to give itself, whole and undivided, to the seeking of the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness. Here also is the descrip- 
tion—in its leading features as clearly genuine as the rest—of the 
nature of this Kingdom, which forms, indeed, the introduction to the 
whole. The eight beatitudes are the simplest and noblest expression 
of the entire Christian hope in these earliest days. Blessing and 
consolation, the mercy of God and the filling of the soul with His 
righteousness, to see God and to be called His children—that is, 
or will be, the Kingdom of Heaven; therewith are all its goods 
described, its whole nature exhausted.’ 

A new consciousness of God, a new kindling of love to man, 
obtained through the preaching and personality of Jesus of Nazareth 
—this is what it meant to be a Christian in the days before Saul 
was converted, or the writer of the fourth Gospel had heard the 
story of Christ. This is what, through all the Christian centuries, it 
has always meant, whatever other meanings it has taken, or seemed 
to take, to itself in addition. And this is what it means to-day 
for thousands of men und women to whom Lord Halifax and the 

5 Das apostolische Zeitalter, p. 28. 
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orthodox majority on the London School Board would deny the name 
of Christian. No; for these teachers of ours it is not enough to see 
in Jesus of Nazareth the historical Master of those who care for the 
things of the soul; it is not enough to go forth in the morning and 
lie down at night with his image in the heart; it is not enough to 
rise through the moral experience of life to a passionate resting upon, 
an intense self-association with, that perfectness of faith which was 
in him the ripe and fitting flower of a heavenly goodness, and will 
make him, while history lasts, the chief among many brethren ; not 
enough to be so drawn on to the hope of eternal life. No; you 
must hold certain beliefs about him—beliefs sprung from the devout 
imaginings or the passing speculative needs of a bygone age: the 
Christian religion is ‘explained by the Apostles’ Creed.’ 

Well then—once more—what, in the judgment of ‘the best 
ecclesiastical historian now living,’ is the Apostles’ Creed ?® 


Mary A. Warp. 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED, 
HISTORICALLY EXAMINED 


By Dr. Apotr Harnack, Professor of Theology at the University of Berlin. 


I 


When we trace the text of the Apostles’ Creed back through our 
catechisms and other printed versions of it to the oldest of all, and 
back again through them to the manuscripts and to the writings of 
the later Fathers, we are brought up in the second half of the fifth 
century. Not only is it impossible to trace the text used in the 
present day by Catholics and Protestants alike further back than 
this, but there are strong reasons for believing that it did not exist as 
it now stands before the middle of the fifth century. About this time, 
however, we meet with this text of the Creed in the Church of 
Southern Gaul, and in this Church alone. Hence it follows—and 
this conclusion is now, so far as I know, universally accepted—that 
the Apostles’ Creed in its present form is the baptismal confession of 
the Church of Southern Gaul, dating from the middle, or rather 
from the second half, of the fifth century. From Southern Gaul the 
Church carried the South-Gallican Creed into the kingdom of the 

* The words are Lord Acton’s, and occur in his remarkable memorial sketch of 
Dr. Dillinger, in the Hnglish Historical Review, 1890. 

7 Owing to lack of space I have not been able on the present occasion to translate 
the ‘ Nachwort,’ or Appendix, attached to the later editions of the pamphlet. And 


I have ventured for the same reason to omit a passage referring to Luther which 
seemed to me specially addressed to German readers. 
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Franks, and it spread with the expansion of this kingdom. The 
relations of the Carolingian kings with Rome brought it to the capital 
of the world (at least we have no authority for believing that this 
happened any earlier); it was adopted at Rome, and thence imposed 
upon all the countries of the West, so that from the ninth or tenth 
century onwards it may also be called the New-Roman Creed— 
New-Roman because, as we shall see, there was also an Old-Roman 
one. 

The Creed in question, however, at least from this time onwards, 
professes to be much more than the Creed of a provincial Church ; 
it claims, indeed, the very highest authority, professing to be 
‘apostolic’ in the strictest sense of the term—that is, composed by . 
the Apostles themselves. This idea was then expressed in the belief 
that each Apostle had contributed one sentence. The common 
tradition ran thus, or nearly thus:‘On the tenth day after the 
Ascension, when the disciples were gathered together for fear of the 
Jews, the Lord sent among them the Comforter whom he had 
promised [the Holy Ghost]. His presence kindled them as though 
by fire, and they were filled with the understanding of tongues, and 
composed the Creed in the following order :-— 


Peter said : “I believe in God, the Father Almighty, Maker of 
Heaven and Earth, 

Andrew : “ And in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord, 

James: “‘Who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the 
Virgin Mary, 

John : “ Suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and 
buried ; 

Thomas : “ He descended into Hell, the third day He rose again 
from the dead ; 

James: “He ascended into Heaven, and sitteth on the right 
hand of God, the Father Almighty ; 

Philip : “ From whence He shall come to judge the quick and the 
dead. 

Bartholomew : “ I believe in the Holy Ghost, 

Matthew : “ The Holy Catholic Church, the Communion of Saints, 

Simon : “ The forgiveness of sins, 

Thaddeus : ‘‘ The resurrection of the flesh, 

Matthias : “ And the life everlasting.” ’ 


This conception of the origin of the Creed held its ground, so 
far as I know, unbroken and unopposed all through the Middle Ages 
and throughout the jurisdiction of the Roman Church; the Greek 
Church alone maintained that she knew nothing of an Apostolic 
Creed. It is easy to imagine what authority a Creed must have had 
to which such an origin was attributed! Unconsciously it came to 
be classed on an equality with the Scriptures, When, therefore, 
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shortly. before the Reformation, Laurentius Valla came forward to 
challenge the traditional view, and even Erasmus expressed doubts, it 
seemed as though a terrible blow had been struck, which threatened 
to destroy the Christian faith. There has never been a more critical 
moment in the history of the Creed. Had not the whole of Western 
Christendom, clergy and laity alike, been taught that the Creed had 
been composed by the Apostles in the manner already quoted, and 
should it now be said that the Church had been under a delusion 
all these centuries? It was indeed a serious shock to faith, a shock 
bardly to be borne. The doubts of Erasmus were censured by the 
Theological Faculty of Paris. They appealed to the tradition, which 
Erasmus appeared not to know: ‘ Hee nescientia impietati deser- 
viens scandalose proponitur,’ they cried to the scholar. And at first 
Protestants also stepped forward to vouch for the truth of the 
threatened tradition. Soon, however, opinion changed in their 
ranks, and they courageously gave up the traditional view in obe- 
dience to the overwhelming historical evidence. The Catholics 
followed slowly. The Catechismus Romanue holds fast the Apostolic 
authorship of the Creed, but it maintains no longer as certain that 
each Apostle contributed a sentence. In the Evangelical Churches 
the Creed has altogether ceased to be held sacred on the ground of 
its origin. Yet these churches have maintained themselves. They 
have survived this revolution of thought, as they have so many others 


arising from an improved knowledge of history, which have obliged 
them to relinquish the form for the substance, external authority for 
inner content, the letter for the spirit. 


II 


But how did the confession of a provincial Church, the Creed of 
Southern Gaul (for such we have seen the Apostles’ Creed was), attain 
the honour of a legend which declared it to have been composed 
sentence for sentence by the Apostles, so that, armed with this 
tradition, it procured acceptance throughout the Roman Church ? 

This fact would have been simply inexplicable, had not this very 
legend been attributed in earlier times to another and more important 
Creed, and carried over thence to the Gallic confession. 

During the period between c. 250 and c. 460, and probably still 
later, the Roman Church used in her services a Creed which she held 
in the highest honour; to which she would allow no additions to be 
made, which she believed to be directly descended from the twelve 
Apostles in the form in which she possessed it, and whereof she con- 
ceived that Peter had brought it toRome. We find this confession in 
a number of manuscripts, so that we are able to render it, with almost 
perfect certainty, in the words in which it once ran, namely these :-— 

‘I believe in God the Father Almighty, and in Jesus Christ his 
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only begotten Son, our Lord, who was born of the Holy Ghost and 
the Virgin Mary, crucified and buried under Pontius Pilate, who rose 
on the third day from the dead, and ascended into heaven, and sitteth 
on the right hand of the Father, from whence he shall come to judge 
the quick and the dead, and in the Holy Ghost, the Holy Church, 
the forgiveness of sins and the resurrection of the flesh.’ 

Rufinus and Ambrose, writing at the end of the fourth century, 
tell us that this Creed was composed by the Apostles ; nay, one may 
even perhaps conclude that the story which attributes a single 
sentence to each of the twelve was already known in the time of 
Ambrose, since he declares it to be divided into twelve clauses, 
Rufinus, however, writing a little later; knows nothing of this story, ~ 
but only mentions the joint composition of the Creed by the Apostles 
which took place soon after Pentecost, before they separated upon 
their mission to the world. But the point whether each Apostle was 
conceived as individually contributing a sentence, or as concerned in 
some other way in its joint composition, is a matter of small impor- 
tance. The belief that it was as a whole composed by the Apostles 
stood firm, issuing, indeed, as Rufinus says, ‘ ex traditione majorum.’ 
In any case, such was the dominant belief in Rome at the beginning 
of the fourth century, possibly already in the third century. The 
consequence was that every word in the Creed was guarded with the 
most anxious care. ‘If,’ says Ambrose, ‘it is not even allowed us 
to take anything from or add anything to the writings of one Apostle, 
we may certainly not take anything from or add anything to the 
Creed, which we accept as having been composed and handed 
down to us by all the Apostles. For such is in truth the Creed 
which the Roman Church possesses—that Church over which Peter, 
the chief of the Apostles, presided, and whither he brought the 
‘common belief” (communem sententiam).’ 

This idea, however, concerning its baptismal confession held by 
the Roman Church cannot be as old as the confession itself. This is 
abundantly evident from the fact that the other Western Churches 
(from the end of the second century to the ninth, and still later) 
possessed Creeds of their own, all of which indeed show themselves 
to be descended from the Old-Roman Creed, but which differ from 
the latter by the admission of more or less numerous additions. 
We are now acquainted with a very large number of old Western 
Creeds, such as those of Carthage, Africa, Ravenna, Milan, Aquileia, 
Sardinia, Spain, Gaul, Ireland, and other places. They may all, 
without exception, be deduced from the Old-Roman Creed ; but hardly 
one of them repeats that Creed word for word: on the contrary, they 
allow themselves to make modifications and transpositions, and often 
very considerable additions. (We cannot trace omissions, at least 
not with certainty.) Such liberties would be inconceivable if these 
Churches had received from Rome, together with the Creed, the 
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legend that it had been word for word composed by the Apostles, and 
that its actual text was therefore sacred. How, for instance, would 
it have been possible for the African Church to render the third article 
thus: ‘I believe in the remission of sins, the resurrection of the flesh, 
and life everlasting through the holy Church, if a different wording 
from this had come down to her as Apostolic? How could we ex- 
plain the numerous additions if these Churches regarded the Creed 
in the same light as Ambrose—that is, as Apostolic, and therefore to 
be held verbally sacred and inviolate ? 

The conception of the strictly Apostolic origin of the baptismal 
confession was therefore a Roman innovation, which must be dated 
later than the time when the Gospel, and with it the Creed, was 
earried forth from Rome into the provinces of the empire. This we 
learn from the provincial confessions. Moreover, they teach us that 
a certain elasticity of Creed-formation prevailed for centuries through- 
out all the provinces of the Western Church. The Roman confession 
was in all cases the foundation-stone. But on this foundation each 
individual Church built up an independent confession according to 
her special needs. In the Aquileian Creed, for instance, we find the 
words ‘the invisible and invulnerable’ appended to the first clause, 
‘God the Father Almighty,’ and so forth. This furnishes us with a 
new standard by which to measure the influence of Rome within the 
Western Church. The Creed of the city of Rome governed the whole 
Creed-formation of the West, but as yet there was no anxious en- 
forcement of the letter outside the walls of Rome. While the Church 
of Rome, within her own border, was jealously guarding the text of 
her baptismal confession, and elaborating, by way of safeguard, the 
legend of the Apostolic origin of the Creed, she suffered alterations 
to be made in it all over the provinces. How she regarded these 
alterations we do not know. But we do know that Rome was the 
first to invest what was originally the testimony and expression of the 
Church’s faith with the strict authority of law, and to throw into 
shape the deliberate legend of its Apostolic origin. 

There is yet more to learn from a comparison of the provincial 
Creeds with the Old-Roman confession. On direct lines it is im- 
possible to trace the date of the latter Creed further back than the 
second half of the third century at earliest. But the fact that all 
the Western provincial Creeds are evidently offshoots of the Roman 
demands that we should go back almost a century more. If the 
African Church had already in the time of Tertullian (c. 200 a.p.) a 
fixed baptismal formula of her own, and if this was, as it is impossible 
to doubt, a later recension of the Roman Creed, the latter itself 
cannct have come into existence later than the middle of the second 
century. This result, at which we arrive by external evidence, is, 
moreover, confirmed by a closer examination of the contents of the 
Old-Roman confession. This examination renders it highly probable 
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that the Creed arose about the middle of the second century, while 
on the other hand it forbids us to carry the date of its composition 
appreciably further back. We may regard it as an assured result of 
research that the Old-Roman Creed, the text of which has been given 
above, came into existence about, or shortly before, the middle of the 
second century. It was composed in Rome itself—(for if it had been, 
brought to Rome from the Eastern Church we should expect to find 
more authentic traces of it in the East than we actually know of; 
and, moreover, it is net even certain that a similar or indeed any 
complete and fixed baptismal confession existed in the East in the 
second century, though in any case the Eastern rules of faith were 
closely related to the Roman Creed), and in Rome it did not at first 
count as Apostolic in any strict sense. On the contrary, the legend 
of its Apostolic origin most probably sprang up some time afterwards 
in Rome, between 250 and 330 a.p., after the Creed had spread over 
the Western provinces. It arose out of the older supposition that 
the doctrinal tradition of the Church in general, together with its 
fundamental institutions, goes back to the Apostles. Originally this 
‘handing down’ was more loosely conceived. Whether, however, 
already by the time of Irenzus a closer relation between the Apostles 
and the baptismal confession was not assumed, has still to be 
investigated. 


Iit 


It will now be possible to connect the statement which we made 
in our first section with the conclusion which we have established in 
our last. The Apostolic Creed which we use at the present day, and 
which we have seen to be the Creed of Southern Gaul in the second 
half of the fifth century, is one of the later recensions of the Old- 
Roman symbol. It differs from the latter—to say nothing of minor 
stylistic differences—in the following important additions and ampli- 
fications: (1) ‘Maker of heaven and earth;’ (2) ‘ Conceived by the 
Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary,’ instead of ‘ born of the Holy 
Ghost and the Virgin Mary ;’ (3) ‘Suffered ;’ (4) ‘Died ;’ (5) ‘He 
descended into hell ;’ (6) ‘Catholic,’ as an addition to ‘the Holy 
Church ;’ (7) ‘The Communion of Saints,’ and (8) ‘ Everlasting life.’ 
All these additions, indeed, one alone excepted (the ‘Communion of 
Saints’), are to be found long before 500 4.D., ene here and another 
there, in other baptismal confessions and in the tradition of the 
Church—only not in this order. Still we have not yet solved the 
problem how it came about that the Roman Church gave up her old 
Creed in the eighth or ninth (possibly even the tenth).century in 
exchange for the younger confession of Gaul, when it has been clearly 
proved that up till the fifth century she valued it above everything 
else and would not suffer the slightest alteration to be made in it. 
Though the obscurity enveloping this exchange has not yet been 
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cleared away, it has been lightened to a considerable extent. From 
the last third of the fifth century onwards, large numbers of Arian 
Christians poured into Rome, and in a short time became the lords of 
Italy and of her capital We may take it for granted that, in 
opposition to these Arian heretics, the Roman Church decided to give 
up the use of her ancient Creed at baptisms and to adopt for this 
purpose the Nicene or Constantinopolitan Creed, in order to express 
from the first, and through this sacred function, her hostility towards 
Arianism. For the Old-Roman Creed, as anyone may easily convince 
himself, is neutral with regard to the opposition between orthodoxy 
and Arianism. An Arian can perfectly well recite it, for he does not 
deny that Christ is ‘the only Son of God,’ but, on the contrary, 
maintains it, together with all the other statements which are com- 
bined in the Creed. And so, in order to confess the orthodox Nicene 
doctrine at baptism, and thus definitely to separate herself from the 
Arian Ostrogoths, and, later on, from the equally Arian Lombards, 
the Church of Rome dropped the use of her old Creed in the liturgy 
from the end of the fifth century. At the same time it is quite 
possible that the hostility to Arianism had nothing to do with the 
change of Creeds, but that Rome went over to the Creed of Constan- 
tinople in the sixth century (or rather towards the end of the sixth 
century), because she was at this time in a position of general depen- 
dence on the Byzantine Empire. 

Whether the exchange cost many struggles, or how it was brought 
about, we do not know; all that is known to us is the fact itself. 
But when once the Old-Roman Creed had been banished from use in 
the liturgy, it seems to have gradually sunk into oblivion, even in 
Rome itself. For some two or three hundred years Rome used the 
Creed of Constantinople in the baptismal service. That is a long 
time—long enough to make it clear to us why the old Creed disap- 
peared from memory ; for in those days nothing maintained itself in 
the life of the Church which was not used in her ritual. The written 
liturgies were the depositaries both of the ritual and ecclesiastical 
tradition. It still remains, however, a very remarkable fact that 
even such an exacting legend as that concerning the origin of the 
Creed should not have been powerful enough to protect it perma- 
nently, or to preserve it from overthrow. Only in obscure corners of 
the Christian tradition has the Old-Roman Creed been rediscovered 
in the seventeenth century and in our own day; in the great main 
tradition of the Christian Church it has disappeared almost without a 
trace, above all in Rome itself. 

With the second half of the eighth century came a change in the 
internal and external relations of Rome. The bond with Constanti- 
nople was loosened—nay almost severed—Arianism was dying out. 
Thete was no longer any danger to be apprehended from this quarter, 
and so a Creed which was specially directed against the Arians 
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was no longer needed. On the other hand, very close relations had 
sprung up between Rome, the Roman Church, and the Franks. 
The latter had been Catholic for centuries, and under Charlemagne 
they made themselves masters of Rome. The Pope and his Church 
became absolutely dependent on the great Frankish king ; and it must 
have been then, or a little later, that a second exchange took place in 
the Roman Church. She dropped the use of the Byzantine Creed at 
baptism, and went back to a shorter confession. Not to her old one, 
however—that had disappeared from her ken—but to the Gallic con- 
fession, which had now become the Creed of the Franks. She adopted 
this creed; and straightway the most surprising thing happened: 
without more ado she transferred the legend of the strictly Apostolic . 
origin of the baptismal confession, which, as we know, referred to the 
Old-Roman Creed, and is to be found in the writings of Ambrose, 
Rufinus, and others, to its offspring, the Gallic Creed, which had 
never before laid claim to such an origin, a transference which called 
for a fresh division of its articles among the twelve Apostles, as it 
contained more clauses than the Old-Roman Creed. 

Such are the strange vagaries of history! The Roman Church 
gives her old Creed to Gaul. There in the course of time it becomes 
enlarged. In the meantime the Church of Rome builds up the legend 
of the strictly Apostolic origin of her unchanged Creed. Then, 
under the pressure of outward circumstances, she lets it drop after all, 
and it ceases to exist. Meanwhile its child, the Creed of Gaul, 
presses forward into the land of the Franks and there wins for itself 
the supreme place. The kingdom of the Franks becomes the world- 
kingdom and the master of Rome. From it Rome receives her old 
Creed back again, but in an enlarged form; she accepts the gift, 
invests the new form with Roman authority, and crowns the child- 
Creed with the glory of its mother by transferring to it the legend of 
strict Apostolic origin. 

The most interesting point in these historical transactions is the 
importance of the kingdom of the Franks for the Roman Church of 
the Carolingian time. There is perhaps no other instance in which 
this importance comes out so forcibly and so effectively. The kingdom 
of Charlemagne gave Rome her Creed. Nay, it also gave Rome, and 
through Rome the whole of Western Europe, a second Creed, the so- 
called Creed of St. Athanasius. Thus two of the so-called acwmenical 
Creeds are really Gallic or, rather, Frankish. Perhaps we may, 
however; be allowed to assume (having no positive knowledge on the 
subject) that the Roman Church would not have so readily adopted 
the Frankish Creed as her baptismal confession if she had not recog- 
nised it as an old friend. It is, indeed, probable that there was still 
enough historical tradition alive in Rome to make the Frankish con- 
fession remind people of Rome’s own ancient and once highly honoured 
Creed. The differences were overlooked, or not held worth consider- 
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ing. Thus the legend which shed a glory over the old Creed was 
revived on behalf of the new, and became once more and for long 
a power in the Church, till it was overthrown in the time of the 
Renaissance and the Reformation. 


IV 


After its readoption, we should expect the text of the Creed to 
have been watched over with the most scrupulous care in the Middle 
Ages. And in general this was indeed the case ; but small deviations 
are not wanting to prove to us that a living Church will not cling 
‘rigidly to words if she can find better, or if from the words she has 
she can derive no certain meaning. So it happens that in a few 
medieval formulas the words ‘He descended into hell’ are left out. 
Further, the immediate proximity of the two clauses ‘ Holy Church’ 
and ‘the Communion of Saints’ aroused perplexity. Therefore, in 
some formulas they both melt into one, or the second clause receives 
additions. We find ‘ Christendom’ instead of ‘Church’; in some 
cases even the word ‘ Catholic’ is left out® or ‘ Christian,’ in the 
sense of ‘ faithful’ or ‘ believing,’ substituted for it. This last altera- 
tion is important, because Luther and the Lutheran Church adopted it. 
They wrote ‘a holy Christian Church’ in the German Creed for 
*sanctam ecclesiam catholicam.’ We find additions to the Creed in 
many medizval versions, sometimes taken from the Byzantine Creed, 
and sometimes free inventions. ‘Especially does the need assert 
itself of setting forth the life of Christ on earth in its historical 
features—a need we trace but rarely in the early Church.’® After 
Bernard of Clairvaux and Francis of Assisi had held up the image of 
the historical Christ—his poverty and humility, his love and sorrow 
—before the eyes of the soul, we can indeed well understand how it was 
that the few facts given in the Creed were no longer sufficient. How 
far, however, the attempt to discern the historical Christ so con- 
ceived in the Creed influenced the exposition, even the form of the 
Creed itself, in the Middle Ages, is a point which has still to be 
worked out. 


V 


So far, we have attempted to describe the origin of the Apostles’ 
Creed and the main outlines of its external history up to the Reforma- 
tion. Not taking into consideration the eight additions given above 
or the Lutheran substitution of ‘ Christian’ for ‘ Catholic,’ we may 
safely say that the Creed dates from the post-apostolic age and from 
Rome, the mother-Church of the West. The author of it is un- 
known. The purposes for which it was composed can be determined 
with certainty from our knowledge of its uses: it sprang out of the 


* Cf. Hahn, Bibliotek der Symbole, 2nd edit. § 54, 57-59. 
* Von Zeschwitz, Katechetik, IL. i. p. 127. 
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missionising and catechising function of the Church, and was origi- 
nally merely the confession to be used at baptism (‘ ter mergitamur, 
amplius aliquid respondentes quam Dominus in evangelio deter- 
minavit’). The opinion of the older scholars that the Creed repre- 
sents a gradual deposit from rules of faith drawn up in opposition 
to Gnosticism, and that it has therefore a polemical origin, is un- 
tenable. On the contrary, the reverse is true. The various anti- 
Gnostic rules of faith presuppose a short, settled, formulated creed, 
and this must in the second century have been the Old-Roman 
Creed. It dates from the time before the bitter struggle with 
heresy had begun, or, at any rate, it takes no notice of the struggle. 

A Creed as old as this, which is only removed by one or two - 
generations from the Apostolic age, and which has become either 
directly or indirectly the root of all the other Creeds in Christendom, 
claims at our hands that we should carefully endeavour to ascertain 
both its original meaning, whether in general or in detail, and also 
its relation to the earliest preaching of the gospel. Even if, accord- 
ing to the universally recognised principles of the Protestant Church, 
we cannot impute to it any independent authority, and still less an 
infallible one, and even if, in spite of its great antiquity, it dates 
from a period which gave birth to much that the Church of the 
Reformation has rejected, nevertheless the question, ‘What was 
actually professed and stated in the Creed?’ deserves the closest 
investigation. 

At first sight this question seems very easy to answer. A large 
number of its sentences can be verbally paralleled from the older 
Christian tradition behind it, and the confession, as a whole, appears 
to us so simple and so transparent that it needs no explanation. But 
if we look closer and compare it with the Christian theology current 
in the age in which it arose, we shall find that much of it takes 
another aspect. 

The Creed is the baptismal formula enlarged; a true under- 
standing of it must start from this point. Accordingly, it is in 
three parts, like its prototype. The splitting up into twelve sections 
is manifestly an artificial device of later times in conflict with the 
whole drift of the Creed. The expansion was so contrived as to 
describe more closely the three members of the baptismal formula— 
‘Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.’ The Christian community felt the 
need of plainly defining them so as to confess before all men what 
she possessed in them, and through her faith in them. 

Perfect testimony to the faith of the Church, and one which no 
other expression could replace, is contained in the words of the first 
clause : ‘ I believe in God the Father Almighty’ (or, perhaps, ‘ God the 
Almighty Father’). It is true that if we examine the contemporary 
ecclesiastical literature we no longer find in it the full evangelical 
understanding of the name ‘ Father’: as a rule, when the authors of 
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it call God ‘ Father,’ they only think of Him as the Father of the 
Universe. The expression itself.is not even frequent with them. 
God is generally called ‘The Lord’ (Secmérns) or the ‘Creator.’ It 
is all. the more welcome that we do find it in the Creed. Even 
though the author himself did not probably attribute the same 
meaning to the word as it bears in Matthew xi. 25 ff., Romans viii. 
15, he does not stand in the way of such a meaning. In any case, 
the early Church soon lost sight of this primitive meaning. It 
appears from time to time in commentaries on the Lord’s Prayer 
(for instance, in Tertullian and Origen), but in the exposition of the 
Creeds we seek for it almost in vain. 

Equally simple and strong, evangelical and apostolic, is the 
amplification of the second clause—‘ Christ Jesus, His only Son, our 
Lord.’ Here we have in close connection the two decisive titles of 
Jesus Christ which embrace all that the Gospels say about his nature. 
Out of all the definitions given in the Christian preaching of the 
primitive time, the two which are most comprehensive have been 
chosen. Whether in the placing of ‘ Christ’ before ‘ Jesus’ we have 
a reminiscence of the fact that Christus=‘ Messiah,’ we cannot say. 
‘Only Son’ is an epithet only found in the Gospel according to St. 
John; but we find the substance of the expression in Matthew and 
Luke as well (Matthew xi. 27 ff., Luke x. 22 ff.), and the primitive 
tradition unanimously attests it. Jesus Christ is not only a Son of 
God, but ‘the Son,’ which means the only Son. 

We must understand the word ‘ Lord’ in the pregnant sense in 
which it was understood by the first communities. Not only has 
Luther, who, in his Greater Catechism, has included the exposition 
of the whole second clause under the exposition of the word ‘ Lord, 
seized what is the right idea catechetically, but in his own way he 
has restored the original meaning of the Creed : ‘This is the summing- 
up of this article, that the little word “‘ Lord” cannot at the simplest 
mean less than a Redeemer—that is, one who has brought us from 
the devil to God, from death to life, from sin to righteousness, and 
who makes us to abide therein.’ 

Still, however, we require an explanation of the term ‘ only Son,’ 
After Nicaea, these words came to be unanimously believed by the 
Church to refer to the prehistoric and eternal Sonship of Christ, and 
every other interpretation was regarded as heretical. So Luther also 
interprets them, ‘Very God, born from everlasting of the Father.’ 
But to transfer this conception to the Creed is to transform it. It 
cannot be proved that, about the middle of the second century, the 
idea ‘only.Son’ was understood in this sense ; on the contrary, the 
evidence of history conclusively shows that it was not so understood. 
Wherever Jesus Christ was called ‘ Son,’ and whenever his birth was 
mentioned, the thought of that time went back to the historical 
Christ and to his earthly appearance; the ‘Son’ is the Jesus Christ 
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of history. Speculative Christian apologists and Gnostic theologians 
were the first to understand the word differently and to discern in it 
the relation of the prehistoric Christ to God. Later still, the whole 
doctrine of the double nature was infused into the words: ‘ the only 
Son’ was taken as describing the divine nature, and only in what 
follows was the human nature made manifest. It was some time, 
however, before this exposition won a footing in the Church, thence- 
forward to become the universal interpretation, and to supersede the 
olderone. Whoever, therefore, insists on finding the idea of ‘ eternal 
Sonship’ in the Old-Roman Creed reads into it a meaning other than 
that it originally bore. Nevertheless, after the third century, everyone 
who stood by the original meaning of the Creed and refused to cede 
to the new interpretation was dubbed a heretic. 

The Creed was not content to bear witness to Christ as the ‘ only 
Son, our Lord,’ but added five (or six?) sentences, viz. ‘Who was 
born of the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary ; crucified and buried 
under Pontius Pilate ; on the third day He rose again from the dead ; 
ascended into heaven; and seated Himself at the right hand of the 
Father, whence He shall come to judge the quick and the dead.’ 

What was precisely meant by these sentences? Some have thought 
that they were especially designed to proclaim the fulfilment of Old 
Testament prophecy, just as the apostle Paul writes in the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, xv. 3 ff.: ‘For I have delivered unto you that 
which also I received, how that Christ died for our sins according to 
the Scriptures, and that he was buried and rose again on the third 
day according to the Scriptures.’ But if this had been the object of 
tbe writer, we should be able to trace it more distinctly. In reality 
it is nowhere indicated. Others are of opinion that the writer wished 
to insist upon the most important separate facts of salvation. This 
conception comes nearest to the truth, but we cannot, all the same, 
accept it in this form, for it introduces something which was in reality 
foreign to the primitive faith. In the thought of that age Jesus 
Christ was the Redeemer, and his whole life-work a work of redemp- 
tion ; but the idea of the stringing together of a particular number 
of separate salvation-facts, each of them representing a special benefit, 
was quite strange to it. If at this point in the Creed we had only 
‘ Who was crucified for our sins, and rose again on the third day,’ and 
nothing else, we should certainly conclude that special prominence 
was given to these events as facts of salvation (as by Paul), but, in 
view of the whole series of statements, it is impossible to come to any 
other conclusion than that the Creed was intended to give an histori- 
cal account of the Lord, the Son of God. The main facts of his life, 
a life which distinguished him from all other beings, were here to be 
set forth.. What he is is attested by the introduction—‘The only 
Son of God, our Lord ;’ his history (the history, that is, of the 
Redeemer) is declared in the statements which follow. 
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These selected statements coincide in the main with the original 
preaching of the gospel. Nevertheless, they are no longer in entire 
agreement with it. Ifthe Creed had only the following : ‘ Who was 
crucified and buried under Pontius Pilate, and rose again on the third 
day from the dead, and sitteth on the right hand of the Father, from 
whence He shall come to judge the quick and the dead,’ there would 
be no difference between the two; but it is one of the best established 
results of history that the clause ‘born of the Holy Ghost and the 
Virgin Mary’ does not belong to the earliest Gospel preaching, and for 
these reasons: (1) It is wanting in all the Epistles of St. Paul, and, 
moreover, in all the Epistles of the New Testament. (2) It is not to 
be found in the Gospel of Mark, nor, for certain, in that according to 
John. (3) It was not included in the original material of Matthew 
and Luke, and in the sources common to both. (4) The genealogies 
of Jesus contained in both these Gospels go back to Joseph, and not 
to Mary. (5) All four Gospels bear witness, two of them directly and 
two indirectly that the first proclamation of Jesus as Messiah dated 
from his baptism. It is as certain that the birth of Jesus ‘ of the Holy 
Ghost and the Virgin Mary’ had no place in the first preaching as it 
is that by the middle, or probably even soon after the beginning, of 
the second century, this belief had become an established part of the 
Church tradition. The oldest preaching started from Jesus Christ, 
Son of David according to the flesh, Son of God according to the 
spirit (Romans i. 3 ff.), or, rather, from the baptism of Christ by John, 
and the descent of the Spirit upon him, Compared, therefore, with 
the first preaching, the omission from the Apostles’ Creed of the 
Davidic Sonship, the baptism, and the descent of the Spirit upon 
Jesus, and the substitution for these of the birth ‘from the Holy 
Ghost and the Virgin Mary’ is an innovation, which of itself proves 
that the Creed does not belong to the earliest time any more than the 
Gospels of Matthew and Luke represent the earliest stage of evangelic 
history. Not long after the composition of the Creed, the Church 
further demanded that the perpetual virginity of Mary should be 
understood as implied in the epithet ‘ Virgin.’ This interpretation, 
however, has been rejected by the Protestant Churches. 

There is another deviation from the oldest teaching, which is not 
so important, but which ought not to be overlooked, in spite of the 
difficulty of an exact appreciation—I mean the special prominence 
given to the Ascension. In the primitive tradition the Ascension 
had no separate place. However, it is not quite certain that the 
writer of the Creed so conceived it, or that he did not rather intend 
to describe one single action by the three words, ‘ risen,’ ‘ ascended,’ 
‘sitting.’ In the first Epistle to the Corinthians (xv. 3 ff.), in the 
letters of Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarp, and in the Shepherd of 
Hermas, the Ascension is not mentioned at all. But i is also 
wanting in the first three Gospels. What we now read there on the 
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subject are later additions, proved to be such by the history of the 
text. Insome of the oldest accounts the resurrection and the sitting 
at the right hand of God are taken as parts of the same act, without 
mention of any ascension. In the Epistle of Barnabas, both re- 
surrection and ascension happen in one day, and only the Acts of the 
Apostles, in the New Testament, tell us that forty days elapsed 
between the two. Other ancient witnesses give us yet a different 
story, and make the interval eighteen months. It follows from this 
fluctuation of opinion, which lasted a long time, that in the earliest 
teaching one single fact was described in different words and that 
the differentiation of it into several acts was the work of a later time. 
Such a differentiation is, however, no small matter; for it tends to . 
give each point in and for itself a special significance, and so to 
weaken the importance of the main point. On the other hand, the 
clause ‘risen from the dead’ required to be supplemented, for it was 
not enough to believe in his merely coming back to life, but men 
were also to believe in his being raised to power and dominion in 
heaven and earth. And this demand was expressed in the primitive 
teaching either by the belief in the Ascension or by the belief in 
Christ’s sitting at the right hand of God. 

The third part of the baptismal formula, ‘I believe in the Holy 
Ghost,’ is supplemented, not by way of personal definition, like the 
first two, but by way of material addition—by the three items, ‘ Holy 
‘Church,’ ‘ Forgiveness of sins,’ ‘ Resurrection of the Flesh.’ It looks, 
therefore, as though the writer of the Creed did not conceive the 
Holy Ghost as a Person, but as a Power and Gift. This is, indeed, 
literally the case. No proof can be shown that about the middle of 
the second century the Holy Ghost was believed in asa Person. This 
conception, on the contrary, is one of much later date, which was 
still unknown to most Christians by the middle of the fourth century. 
Thenceforward, in connection with Nicene orthodoxy, it made good 
its footing in the Church. It sprang from the scientific Greek 
theology of the day ; for it cannot be shown that the (real or apparent) 
personification of the Holy Ghost in John’s Gospel as the ‘ Comforter’ 
influenced the matter. Whoever, therefore, introduces the doctrine 
of the Three Persons of the Godhead into the Creed, explains it con- 
trary to its original meaning, and alters its true sense. Such an 
alteration was, of course, demanded of all Christians, from the end of 
the fourth century onwards, if they did not wish to expose themselves 
to the charge of heresy and its penalties. 

In the Creed the Holy Ghost is conceived of as a gift, but as a 
gift by which the Divine life is offered to the believer; for the Spirit 
of God is God Himself. (In this sense there was never any doubt 
concerning the personal nature of the Spirit.) Three goods or bless- 
ings are added—which, however, are only developments of the one 
gift—and here the Creed gives full and faithful expression to the 
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Apostolic teaching. They are ‘ Holy Church,’ ‘ Forgiveness of Sins,’ 
and ‘ Resurrection of the Flesh.’ Everything that is contained in 
and created by the belief in Jesus Christ is included in these words 
—the community redeemed by Christ, endowed with the Holy Spirit, 
and therefore herself holy, which has her citizenship in heaven, but 
already possesses the Holy Ghost here on earth; the renewing of the 
individual through the remission of sins, and the resurrection from 
the dead. Nevertheless, it is as certain that the form of the last 
clause is neither Pauline nor Johannine as it is that the three 
clauses embrace the whole content of the evangelic offer. Paul 
writes (1 Corinthians, xv. 50): ‘ Now this I say, brethren, that flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God; neither doth corrup- 
tion inherit incorruption;’ and in the Gospel of John we have 
(vi. 63): ‘It is the spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth no- 
thing.’ In her conception, therefore, of the resurrection and the life 
everlasting, as the ‘resurrection of the flesh,’ the post-apostolic 
Church overstepped the line commonly observed in the oldest preach- 
ing. We can hardly doubt that from the very earliest times the 
resurrection of the flesh was preached by a few Christians, but it was 
not a universal doctrine. Moreover, many witnesses of the primitive 
time speak simply of ‘resurrection,’ or ‘life everlasting,’ instead of 
‘ resurrection of the body.’ On the other hand, when the Church 
had soon after to enter the lists against Gnosticism, she insisted upon 
the bodily resurrection, so as not to lose the resurrection altogether. 
But, however comprehensible this may be (and in the conflicts of 
those days no other formula would seem to have sufficed), the 
recognition of the fact that the Church was at the moment in a 
position of great need does not make the formula itself legitimate. 

Hitherto we have been examining the text of the Old-Roman 
Creed, and ignoring the eight additional sentences in the Gallican or 
New-Roman Confession (our present Apostles’ Creed), which we have 
already recorded. Five of them do not require any discussion, for 
they are obviously nothing more than amplifications. That ‘suffered’ 
is placed before ‘ crucified,’ ‘dead’ before ‘ buried,’ and ‘life everlast- 
ing’ after ‘the resurrection of the body’—that God the Father 
Almighty is described as ‘ Creator of heaven and earth ;’ and, finally, 
that ‘ conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary’ is sub- 
stituted in place of ‘born of the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary, 
makes no change in the material contents and in the real meaning 
of the old Creed. The most that can be said is that the last clause 
-represents an elaboration which the old Creed avoided out of justifi- 
able reticence, The case is different with the three yet remaining 
additions—namely, ‘descended into hell,’ ‘Catholic Church,’ and 
‘ community of saints.’ 

The phrase ‘descendit ad inferna (inferos)’ appears, as far as I 
know, for the first time in the baptismal confession of the Church of 
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Aquileia, and then in the Irish, Gallican, and other Creeds. Its first 
appearance in the East is in the formula of the Fourth Synod of Sir- 
mium, in the year 359. It does not exist in the Nicene and Byzan- 
tine Creeds, but in writings as early as the second century, and in 
both orthodox and heretical authors, we come across the belief that 
Christ—before him John the Baptist, and after him the Apostles— 
descended into the under-world and preached there. Whether the 
passage in the First Epistle of Peter, iii. 19, afforded a starting-point 
for all these stories we do not know. As soon as the clause appears 
in the Creeds—that is, from the second half of the fourth century 
onwards—it is explained with the rest by the commentators. But 
the explanations vary a good deal. As far as I know, scarcely anyone 
in antiquity thought of ‘hell’ in this connection, but of the under- 
world—Hades—the domain of the dead. Some of them simply explain 
the words as a complement to the phrase ‘ buried,’ and only think of 
them as meaning that the Lord did in reality descend into the place 
of the dead. Others follow the lead of the First Epistle of Peter, and 
speak of a preaching of Christ in the under-world and of the release 
of the Old Testament saints from Hades. The explanation given by 
Luther in a sermon, and prescribed by the,‘ Formula Concordiz,’ the 
words of which are, ‘ We believe implicitly that after burial the whole 
Person, both God and man, descended into hell, and there overcame 
the devil, destroyed the power of hell and deprived the devil of his 
dominion,’ is not to be found in the old commentators—indeed, is 
strictly excluded by almost all of them. The clause is too weak to 
maintain its ground beside the others as equally independent and 
authoritative, and on this account one cannot but hold that it was 
rightly omitted from the Creeds of the Church before Constantine, 
whichever interpretation—Luther’s curious paraphrase among the 
rest—one may prefer. 

The addition of ‘Catholic’ to the phrase ‘holy Church’ was 
abolished by the Protestant Churches. of Germany and replaced by 
‘Christian.’ On this occasion, therefore, there is no need for me to 
deal with it. Nevertheless, as it remained in the Latin text (see, for 
instance, Luther’s Great and Little Catechisms), it calls for a few 
words of explanation. The description of the Church as ‘ Catholic’ 
is a very old one in ecclesiastical literature, at least as old as the Old- 
Roman creed, and it first appears in the East. Originally it meant 
nothing more than the ‘ universal’ Church, the whole Christian com- 
munity cailed of God on earth. The idea of applying it to the con- 
crete, visible Church, was not yet thought of. Consequently, if the 
word had been taken up into the Old-Roman Creed, we should have 
to understand it there in this first sense. But after the end of the 
second and the beginning of the third century, the word ‘ Catholic’ 
took a second meaning, which gradually came to be regarded in the 
West as of equal authority with the first. It described the visible, 
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orthodox Churches which, under definite organisation, had grouped 
themselves round the Apostolic foundations, and especially round 
Rome, as distinguished from the heretical communities. It was in 
Africa in particular (and in Africa by Cyprian) that the idea was 
developed in this direction. And so, after the word ‘ Catholic’ had 
been incorporated in the Latin Creeds from the third century on- 
wards (it did not become thoroughly established in the Creeds till the 
fifth century), we are obliged to construe it there in the sense 
described—naturally also in our Apostles’ Creed. But in this case it 
is evident that the Church of the Reformation could not consent to 
retain an epithet which was to be thus interpreted. Either she must 
interpret it differently, or else do away with it altogether. The first 
alternative was adopted with regard to the Latin text. Lather, how- 
ever, by his substitution of ‘Christian’ in the German text, went, 
back to the oldest sense of the word, disregarding its meaning in the 
Creed. 

The most perplexing of all, in respect of origin and primitive 
meaning, is the addition ‘community of Saints.’ It has been 
supposed that this idea was connected with the clause ‘He descended 
into Hell.’ By the former, it is suggested, was meant the community 
of saints in heaven; by the latter, the community of the righteous 
of the Old Testament, who had been redeemed from Hades. But 
this combination is artificial, and, if it ever existed, late. We must 
look at the phrase in itself. It does not occur at all on Greek ground. 
If it were literally translated into Greek, it would mean common 
rights in sacred things—that is to say, common rights in worship, 
and above all in the Holy Eucharist. It is a purely Latin formation, 
and, moreover, we do not meet with it in ecclesiastical Latin literature 
before the time of Augustine and the Donatist dispute. (In the 
Creeds, also, it is not to be found earlier.) Here, however (in the 
Donatist dispute), it appears as a leading idea, about which there 
was much difference of opinion. Augustine and his adversaries both 
take it to mean the ‘Community of the true saints or believers on 
earth,’ but they are disagreed as to the relation between this commu- 
nity and the existing Catholic Church. (For Augustine it is one of 
essential identity.) Consequently, when this conception appears for 
the first time im the Creed, we should expect it to be understood 
there as a more exact explanation of the phrase ‘ Holy Catholic Church’ 
as ‘the communion of saints, which is the Catholic Church’ If this 
were so, we should have here the rare instance of an addition being 
made to the baptismal confession in consequence of an ecclesiastical 
dispute. But the oldest commentators on the Creed do not explain the 
expression after it has penetrated into the confessions of Gaul, in the 
Augustinian, anti-Donatist sense, but take it to mean ‘ communion 
with the saints perfected,’ or ‘of the saints perfected.’ We must even 
go astep further. In all probability, not only is the oldest exposition 
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of the Creed in which the expression occurs that of the Gaul Faustus 
of Reii, but he is also our oldest witness to the existence of the clause 
‘communion of saints’ in a Creed at all. How, then, does Faustus 
explain the words? He writes: ‘ Let us pass on to the phrase “‘ com- 
munion of saints.” This expression refutes those persons who pro- 
fanely assert that we may not reverence the mortal remains of the 
saints and friends of God, and who refuse to celebrate the glorious 
memory of the blessed martyrs by honouring their sacred tombs. 
These people have been false to the Creed, they have lied to Christ 
in baptism, and have by their unbelief given place to death in the 
midst of life.’ (‘Ut transeamus ad Sanctorum Communionem. Illos 
hic sententia ista confudit, qui Sanctorum et Amicorum Dei cineres 
non in honore debere esse blasphemant, qui beatorum martyrum 
gloriosam memoriam sacrorum reverentia monumentorum colendam 
esse non credunt. In Symbolum prevaricati sunt, et Christo in fonte 
mentiti sunt, et per hanc infidelitatem in medio sinu vite locum 
morti aperuerunt.’) Faustus, therefore, makes use of the words 
against the followers of Vigilantius, the opponents of the worship of 
the saints. He has no other idea but that the expression in the Creed 
refers to ‘the Saints,’ in the significant Catholic sense of the word, 
and that it implies and upholds the worship of the Saints. But, as 
we have before remarked, Faustus’ Creed is the oldest Creed that we 
know of which contains the words ‘ communion of saints.’ Bearing 
this in mind and remembering also that the words first appear in the 
Creed in Southern Gaul (in the last half of the fifth century), and 
that Vigilantius worked and made disciples not far from thence, in 
Barcelona, in the first half of the same century, we shall have to 
consider it as highly probable that the words in question were actually 
taken to mean ‘communion with the martyrs and the chosen saints.’ 
Thus they were, to begin with, a continuation and not a mere ex- 
planation of the phrase ‘ Holy Catholic Church.’ If, however, this is 
their original sense, the Churches of the Reformation were clearly 
bound to understand them in another. And this change of meaning 
was all the more easily effected because a good and fitting interpre- 
tation—which still was not the primitive meaning of the clause in 
the Creed—was to be found in Augustine. This interpretation, also, 
had never been lost sight of all through the’ Middle Ages. Still the 
fact remains that at the present day no one who understands the 
original meaning of the clause accepts it in its first sense. He 
explains it in his own way precisely as he does—on other grounds— 
with the expression, ‘ resurrection of the flesh.’ 

A few words in conclusion. Whoever turns from the perusal of the 
Apostolic Fathers and the Christian Apologists to the Old-Roman 
Confession cannot but render a meed of grateful admiration to the 
Roman Church for the act of faith which she has here made in her 
baptismal Creed. If we consider with what strange and curious 
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notions the Gospel was already at this time often associated, in what 
@ meagre spirit it was often conceived, and how Chiliasm and Apoca- 
lyptics on the one hand, and legalism and Greek philosophy on the 
other, threatened to destroy the simplicity of Christ, the Old-Roman 
Creed will seem to us doubly great and venerable. Next to its con- 
fession of God the Father. Almighty, what gives it its greatest and 
lasting value is its confession of Jesus Christ ‘our Lord, the only Son 
of God,’ and its declaration that through him came the holy Christian 
Church, forgiveness of sins, and life everlasting. Only we miss in it 
all reference to his preaching, to his characteristics as the. Saviour of 
the poor and sick, the publicans and sinners—to the personality, in 
short, as it shines in the Gospels. The Creed contains properly only 
headings. But so understood it is incomplete ; for no confession is 
complete that does not paint the Saviour before our eyes and stamp 
him upon our hearts. 


(ADOLF HaRNACK.) 


The Editor of Toe NingTEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 





